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Tue Federal Commonwealth of Switzerland was last year the 
seene of a political phenomenon to which no other state in 
Europe—we believe no other state in the world—can supply a 
rallel. An elaborate scheme had been drawn up for the 
odification of the Federal Constitution, the tie which binds 
gether the sovereign Cantons which form the Swiss Con- 
ederation. That scheme, after long discussions and many 

endments, had at last passed through both Houscs of the 
ederal Legislature ; but by the constitution of the Confedera- 
ion those Houses are not, in a matter of this kind, the final 
thority. In so grave a matter as a change in the terms 
hich bind together the members of the Federal body, it is 
ld that something more must be had than the decision of a 
presentative assembly ; on such a matter the sovereign power 
m which the representative body receives its commission 
ust itself speak in its own person. But in the Federal state 
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that sovereign power is, in its own nature, divided. The inde- 

ndent and sovereign States by whose union the Confederation 
is formed in no way give up their independence and sovereignty 
by handing over part of the sovereign power to the whole 
formed by the union of all of them, that is to the Swiss nation. 
On the other hand, the Swiss nation formed by that union 
becomes equally sovereign within the range of those powers 
which are handed over to it. The twofold sovereignty of the 
Cantons and of the Confederation is represented in the two 
Houses of the Federal Assembly, the consent of which is enough 
for ordinary Federal legislation. And on those greater and 
rarer occasions when the sovereign power itself has to speak 
with its own voice, that voice must, by the same necessity, be 
twofold. The nation must speak; but the independent and 
sovereign bodies which make up the nation must speak also. 
That is to say, when the measure which has passed the Legisla- 
ture is submitted for acceptance or rejection by a popular vote, 
it must obtain a numerical majority of the whole Swiss people, 
of so many of them at least as choose to vote, and it must 
also obtain a majority on a separate vote of the sovereign 
Cantons. The constitutional amendment which fails on either 
of these tests is thrown out. In the present case the elaborate 
proposals of changes in the Constitution—Bundesrevision is the 
technical name—have failed on both tests. They have failed 
to get a majority of the Cantons, and a majority, though a very 
narrow one, of the whole Swiss people has decided against 
them also. 

This is a state of things which can happen nowhere else. In 
most constitutional countries the vote of the representative 
Legislature is final, or it needs only the assent, perhaps the 
merely formal assent, of the Executive power. A direct vote of the 
people on a constitutional change is unknown among ourselves. 
Wherever it has of late appeared in other lands, it has taken 
the form of the French piebiscite. The Swiss vote is the reality 
of which the French plebiscite is the pretence ; it is the genuine 
Roman plebiscitum, and not its French mockery. The French 
plebiscite is in its own nature revolutionary. A man who has 
already seized power by force demands something like a legal 
confirmation of what he has done. The people are called on to 
say ‘ Yea’ or ‘Nay;’ but no real choice is given them. The 
alternative is, even formally, only an alternative between the 
existing state of things and nothing. It is not at all clear what 
would be even the formal result if a majority voted ‘ Nay: 
We may be quite sure that its practical result would not be to 
undo the revolution which has already been brought about. 
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The Swiss p/ebiscitum is something wholly different. It isa 
regular and legal process ; it is not resorted to as a kind of bill 
of indemnity fora change already illegally made ; it is the con- 
stitutional way of determining beforehand whether a change 
shall be made. The people are called on to give a real vote 
between two real alternatives, Shall things stay as they are, or 
shall a certain definite change be adopted? The negative vote 
is therefore conservative. If the people say ‘Nay’ to the 
proposed changes, the Constitution remains as it is. This is 
the real p/ebiscitum, the real vote of the people, differing from 
a vote of the popular Assemblies of Rome and Athens only in 
this, that the whole Swiss nation is not gathered together into 
one place. It is something so wholly unlike the French p/ebi- 
scite that to call the Swiss process by that name, as some of the 
English papers have done, is likely to lead to confusion. It 
suggests the notion that what happened last year in Switzer- 
land is something exceptional and revolutionary, not some- 
thing done in the regular course of law, no less than any 
vote of either House of our own Parliament. And moreover, 
the vote to which the Swiss people has come, whether we think 
it wise or foolish, is at least eminently conservative. Some 
people, we believe, fancy that ina democracy there are no laws, 
or at any rate that the laws are changed every day. Some 
even seem to think that democracy is a state of things in which 
every man is always cutting his neighbour’s throat, or seizing 
his house and land. But here is a democracy in which more 
than half a million of men give their votes on the gravest con- 
stitutional questions, and the result of the voting is that a 
majority of the nation determines that things shall stay as they 
are. In Federal Switzerland at least, whatever else democracy 
may be for good or for evil, it is at any rate conservative and 
not revolutionary. 

The existing Federal Constitution of Switzerland is now five- 
ty and-twenty years old. But it is the successor of a number of 
agreements and constitutions spread over a period of five 
hundred and fifty years. The oldest existing written act of 
union between the three original Cantons of Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden dates from 1291; but there is no reason to 
believe that this was the beginning of the close connexion 
between them. To those original three, five more Cantons were 
added in the course of the fourteenth century, and five more at 
Nthe end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth. Thus 
‘Igrew up the League of the Thirteen Cantons, the Old League 
of Upper Germany. But in all its stages, from 1291 to 1798, 
‘|the tie which bound its members together was a very oy one, 
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and the Thirteen Cantons themselves gathered round them a 
group of subordinate states, the tie among which was yet laxer. 
No political system was ever more complicated than the end- 
less variety of relations which existed between the several 
classes of Confederates, Allies, and Subjects. The multitude of 
small commonwealths, the variety of their constitutions and of 
their relations to each other, seemed like a page of ancient or 
medieval history still surviving in the middle of modern 
Europe. And it must be remembered that the central body 
itself, the League of the Thirteen Cantons, was still purely 
German. It was still the Old League of Upper Germany. 
Both the Confederation itself, and several of its individual 
members, had allies and subjects of Romance speech—Burgun- 
dian, Italian, and the speakers of the Jtomansch tongue of the 
Grey Leagues. Bern, above all, bore rule over a large Romance- 
speaking territory, won from the Dukes of Savoy and the 
Bishops of Lausanne. But the Thirteen Cantons, the old cities 
and districts (Stiédte und Lander) which formed the Confederation 
itself, were still German as of old. The oily exception was 
that the Romance speech had made some way within the 
Canton of Freiburg, not only within the subject districts, but 
in the town of Freiburg itself. The existence within the 
Confederation itself of sovereign and equal States, differing in 
race and language, is owing to the events which raised the 
Allies and Subjects to the rank of Confederates. Differences 
between Canton and Canton in forms of government are 
as old as when, in the fourteenth century, the cities of 
Luzern, Ziirich, and Bern joined the original League of 
the Forest Cantons. Differences in religion are as old 
as the first days of the Reformation, when some Cantons 
accepted the new teaching, and some clave to the old. But the 
difference between German and Romance-speaking Cantons had 
no being before the invasion of the French revolutionary armies. 
The utterly unprovoked attack on Switzerland made by the 
French Directory in 1798 for a moment swept away all that 
was old, good and bad. But the peculiar good luck of 
Switzerland was that, when the storm had passed, it left 
her with most of what was good in her earlier institutions still 
abiding, while the greatest evils vanished for ever. The French 
Republic, one and indivisible, could not bear the existence of a 
neighbouring republic which should be other than one and 
indivisible also. The Thirteen Cantons, each of them an inde- 
pendent state, with its own laws and constitution, aristocratic 
or democratic as circumstances had made them, were fused 
into a single commonweulth with a representative constitution, 
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in which ‘ Canton’ meant no more than ‘Department.’ In the 
ancient Cantons, where pure democracy was immemorial, where 
every man had always had a direct voice in choosing the magis- 
trates and passing the laws, that direct voice had to be exchanged 
for a mere vote in the election of a representative in a common 
national assembly. But if the men of the democratic Cantons 
thus fell to the level of citizens of ordinary commonwealths, 
the excluded classes in the aristocratic Cantons, and the in- 
habitants of the subject and of some of the allied districts, 
were, by the same act, raised to that level. But the Con- 
stitution of the Helvetic Republic—a constitution which 
thus wrought deliverance for a large part of the inhabitants 
of Switzerland, but which was framed in reckless contempt 
of the history, circumstances, and feelings of the country 
—naturally broke down. The Federal form of government 
was brought in again by Buonaparte, whose dealings with 
Switzerland were less guilty than his dealings with most other 
parts of the world. By his ‘Act of Mediation’ in 1804 he 
gave her a better constitution than she had ever had before ; 
and, though he throughout dealt with her as a dependency of 
France, he does not seem to have wantonly inflicted on her any 
insult or damage beyond what was involved in her dependent 
relation. Several of the allied and subject lands were, either 
at the time of the first invasion or under the later shiftings 
under Buonaparte, incorporated with France itself, or with 
some of its dependent states. But the territory of the ancient 
Confederation was untouched. Thus, after the fall of Buona- 
parte, when the districts annexed by France were set free 
again, the Federal Pact of 1815 was drawn up between twenty- 
two Cantons, differing in race, speech, and religion, but all hold- 
ing an equal place in the Federal body. The formerly allied and 
subject districts formed the nine Cantons of St. Gallen, Grau- 
biinden, Aargau, Thurgau, Ticino, Vaud, Wallis, Neufchatel, 
and Geneva. The two separate Confederations of Wallis and of 
Graubiinden or the Three Leagues thus finally became Cantons 
of the greater Confederation of Switzerland. So also did Neuf- 
chatel, notwithstanding that Canton, alone among its fellows, 
acknowledged a prince in the distant King of Prussia. By 
this Federal Pact, which bore the name only of Bundesvertrag 
and not Bundesverfassung, each of the sovereign Cantons was 
represented in the Diet (Zagsatzwng) by a single representative 
or rather ambassador—the name used is Gesandte—each voting 
according to instructions, as the mere mouthpiece of the 
independent cantonal governments. There was nothing 
which could be called a common Federal executive, neither 
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President nor Council, but as the Diet met in turn in the three 
Federal capitals (Vorérte) Ziirich, Bern, and Luzern, the chief 
magistrates of those Cantons presided in turn in the Diet, 
and the government of each in turn, when the Diet was not 
sitting, had the general direction (Zeitung) of Federal affairs, 
including the power of summoning an extraordinary meeting 
of the Diet. ‘This pact left the several Cantons independent in 
almost everything; it was, in German political language, a 
mere Staatenbund, and in no sense a Bundesstact. But it lived 
on till 1848, through a period of internal change and revolu- 
tions in the internal constitutions of the Cantons, and even 
through atime of civil war—the famous war of the Sonderbund. 
It was this last event which made it perfectly clear that a closer 
Federal union was needed if the States of the League were to 
be kept together at all. The Constitution of 1848 was drawn 
up at a happy moment, when Switzerland could settle her own 
institutions without any dread of foreign interference ; for the 
surrounding despots, and the no less dangerous republic to the 
west of her, had just then quite enough to see to at home. 

By the Constitution now framed—a Constitution which was 
no longer a mere Bundesvertrag, but a Bundesverfassung—a 
wholly new state of things began. The Confederation changed 
from a Staatenbund to a Bundesstaat; that is, it changed from 
a collection of States, bound together for many purposes, but 
which still had not wholly given up their independent being 
in the eyes of other nations, into a Federal state, composed of 
States which indeed remain sovereign in their internal affairs, 
but which have handed over such a share of sovereignty to the 
central power as to become a single state, a single nation, in all 
dealings with other powers. Instead of a mere Dict of deputies 
acting by instructions, instead of a vague leadership vested in 
the government of one of three Cantons in turn, the Federal 
state came forth in the form of a regularly-ordered common- 
wealth, with its legislative, its executive, and its judicial 
branches. The Legislature consists of two Councils, Houses, or 
Chambers, closely following the model of the United States. 
The existence of the two Houses seems to be absolutely necessary 
in a Federal Constitution. A Confederation is an union of inde- 
pendent and sovereign States, which, as independent and 
sovereign States, contract with each other on equal terms, which 
enter into the whole which they form on equal terms, and which 
still keep their original independence and sovereignty on all 
points which are not formally made over to the central power. 
From this point of view the smallest member of the union is, 
by virtue of its independent sovereignty, the equal of the 
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greatest. But on the other hand, the body, the nation, which 
these Confederate States unite to form, is equally sovereign 
within its own range, a range which takes in all matters in which 
the nation appears asa nation in the face of other powers. Ina 
rightly-constituted Federal Legislature each of these principles, 
the twofold sovereignty of the League as a whole and of its 
several members, must be represented. If each State or Canton 
has an equal voice, irrespective of its size, as was the case in the 
Federal pact of 1815 and in the first act of union among the 
North American States, the sovereignty of the nation fails of its 
full acknowledgement, and a numerical majority of the Cantons, 
made up possibly of the smallest Cantons, has everything its own 
way. But ifthe Federal body simply consists of representatives of 
the nation apportioned to the numbers of the nation, the sove- 
reignty of the Cantons no less fails of its full acknowledgment. 
A numerical majority of the whole people, formed perhaps by 
a few large Cantons, may trample on the rights of the inde- 
pendent States of which the nation is made up. A Federal 
Assembly formed of one House only must fall into one or other 
of these errors, errors euch of which is equally destructive of 
the true principle of the Federal Union or Bundesstaat. The 
more matured wisdom of both the American and the Swiss 
Confederations has avoided both these difficulties, by forming 
a Federal Legislature of two Houses, one representing the 
sovereignty of the nation, the other representing the sove- 
reignty of the several States or Cantons. ‘The American Senate, 
the Swiss Stdnderath or Conseil des Etats, represents the sove- 
reignty of the States, each State, great and small, sending two 
representatives. The American House of Representatives, the 
Swiss Nationalrath or Conseil Najional, represents the sovereignty 
of the nation, and its numbers are strictly proportioned to the 
numbers of the nation. Ly the Swiss Constitution there is to be 
one member of the Nationalrath for every 20,000 souls, or for 
every fraction above 10,000. It is however provided that no 
Canton shal) go absolutely unrepresented, but that any Canton 
whose population is under 20,000 shall still elect one member. 
At the present time Bern is represented by 25 members in the 
Nationalrath, Ziirich by 13, Uri and Zug by one each. In the 
Stéinderath Ziirich, Bern, Uri, and Zug, have alike two members 
each. In this way both principles of sovereignty are fully repre- 
sented. Every Act of the Federal Legislature must pass two 
Houses, one representing the nation as a nation, the other 
representing the Cantons as Cantons. And on those great 
occasions when an appeal is thought good from the representative 
body to the sovereign from whom they hold their commission, 
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the same respect is paid to the twofold principle of sovereignty. 
The constitutional amendment which has passed the Nationalrath 
and the Stdnderath must still, as we have seen, be accepted by a 
majority of the whole Swiss nation, voting in their own persons, 
and by a majority of the Cantons; that is, it must be accepted 
by a majority of the votes in at least twelve of the twenty-two 
Cantons counted severally. 

Tn this Constitution then both principles were fully acknow- 
ledged, and a genuine representative Parliament took the place 
of the old Diet. Englishmen will probably take for granted 
that in such a Parliament each member of either House votes 
according to his own discretion, subject only, as at home, to the 
responsibility involved in the prospect of the next election. But 
in the state of Swiss political ideas in 1848, it was thought 
necessary to declare formally in the Constitution that the 
members of the two Houses should vote without instructions. 
This again marks the change from the Staatenbund, with its 
congress of diplomatic rather than parliamentary representa- 
tives, to the Bundesstaat with its true parliamentary life. In all 
this the Swiss Constitution followed closely on the pattern of that 
of America. The constitution of the two Houses of the Legis- 
lature, looked on simply as two Houses of the Legislature, is 
exactly the same in the two Confederations. But the form of 
the Executive Government is wholly different. In America the 
Executive and the Legislative power, the President and the 
Congress, are wholly independent of one another ; each is equally 
the result of popular election ; each therefore can equally claim 
to be the expression of the national will. Only it is provided 
that many of the acts of the President, acts of the treaty-making 
power above all, shall need the confirmation of one branch of 
the Legislature, namely the Senate. But Switzerland declines 
to place herself in any degree at the mercy of a single man; 
she declines to set up any co-equal power alongside of the par- 
liamentary representatives of the nation and of the Cantons. 
Instead of a personal President, the Swiss Confederation places 
the executive power in the hands of a Council of Seven, the 
Bindesrath or Conseil Fédéral, a body chosen by the two Houses 
of the Assembly voting together, and chosen for a term as long as 
that of the’Assembly itself, namely for three years. Its chief, 
the Bundesprdsident, the so-called President of the Confederation, 
chosen yearly by the Assembly from among the members of the 
Bundesrath, has no such personal powers as his title might 
seem to imply ; he is a mere chairman of the Bundesrath, primus 
inter pares among seven. In fact, so far from the Swiss Presi- 
dent having anything like the personal powers of the American 
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President, the powers of the Bundesrath itself of which he is the 
head are far smaller than those of the personal chief of the 
American Confederation. In such a Constitution there is, of 
course, no ministry in either the English or the American sense. 
The Bundesrath itself is the ministry. Its members divide among 
themselves the different departments of administration; but 
this is done merely for convenience ; all important formal acts 
of the Executive power, all formal proposals made by the 
Executive power to the Legislature, must come from the Bun- 
desrath itself acting as a whole. It is, in fact, something very 
like a legalized Cabinet without a King. But in one important 
point Swiss practice, though not exactly the same as the practice 
of England, comes much nearer to it than it does to the practice 
of America. The American Constitution altogether shuts out 
the President and his ministers from both Houses of the Legis- 
lature. Any communications which he may make to Congress 
are the communications of a wholly external power. But the 
Swiss Constitution allows the Federal Councillors to appear and 
take a part in the debates of cither House, but without the right 
of voting. And this power they freely exercise, and it does not 
seem to be held irregular for two Federal Councillors to speak 
on opposite sides. ‘This gives the Swiss Assembly an advantage 
which the American Congress has not, that of hearing some- 
thing like what we call a ministerial explanation. And it 
gives the advantage without the disadvantage which balances it 
in our own system, namely the tendency to make everything 
into a question of ins and outs, which of course cannot be done 
when the Executive is chosen for a definite time. And it is hardly 
needful to say that a Council whose members may thus mingle 
in ordinary parliamentary discussion, is not clothed either with 
the absolute veto which the English King never ventures to 
exercise, nor yet with the more practical suspensive veto of the 
American President. And there is another very important 
difference between the American and Swiss systems in this, that 
in Switzerland there is nothing like the confirmation of the 
President’s acts by the Senate. This function gives the 
American Senate a special power and dignity in which the 
Swiss Stdnderath, which otherwise answers to it, has no share. 
It counterbalances that degree of weakness which otherwise 
seems inherent in the less popular body in a system of two 
Houses. It has been, in the course of the late discussions, pro- 
posed to abolish the Stdnderath. The proposal met with the 
least possible degree of acceptance, but it is significant that it 
should have been made. To abolish the Stdnderath would be 
nearly the same thing as to abolish the Federal system of 
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government. Still its abolition is possible, as is the abolition of 
our House of Lords. The abolition of the Nationa/rath or of the 
House of Commons is impossible. 

The Swiss Executive holds a humbler position in the common- 
wealth than is given to the Executive by either the English or 
the American system; but its position and its relations to the 
Assembly seem to us to be very healthy. The Federal Council has 
some power and more influence, and, while it is able freely to 
communicate with the Assembly, there is no motive to make 
the debates of the Assembly turn mainly on its doings. The 
weak point of the Swiss system seems to us to lie in the consti- 
tution of the third, the judicial branch of the Government. 
The small degree of power and independence which is given to 
the Bundesgericht, the highest Federal Court, strikes us as a 
point in which the American Constitution, with the lofty posi- 
tion given to the Supreme Court, has a decided advantage over 
the Swiss. The Federal Judges in Switzerland are chosen by 
the Assembly for three years, like the Bundesrath. But still 
stranger to our notions is the way in which a great number of 
matters, which we should look on as matters wholly for a judge 
and a jury, are constantly brought before the Executive and 
Legislative powers. It is curious to see a system of legal fictions 
busily at work in a Constitution only twenty-five years old. 
The Confederation guarantees all the constitutions of the several 
Cantons, and in this way every branch of a cantonal constitution 
becomes a matter of Federal concern. On the strength of this, 
every man who deems himself to be in any way wronged, 
either by the Executive Government or by the courts of law 
in his own Canton, brings the matter before the Federal power by 
the process called a Rekurs; that is to say, the Federal Council, 
the Bundesrath, is called on to sit in judgement on the act 
of the cantonal authority, and from their judgement there is a 
further appeal to the Federal Assembly. eh of the questions 
thus raised are pure questions of fact or of law arising in 
private suits, which are quite out of place as matters for discus- 
sion before cither the Executive or the Legislative body. It is 
as if among ourselves any man who was dissatisfied with the 
judgement of an inferior court, instead of appealing a higher 
court, brought his case first before a Cabinet Council, and, if 
dissatisfied with their judgement, brought it again before both 
Houses of Parliament. A large part of the time both of the Exe- 
cutive and of the Legislative bodies is taken up in hearing matters 
of this kind, which, it is plain, if they are to be brought before 
any Iederal authority at all, should be brought before the Fede- 
ral Court. Perhaps the spirit of cantonal independence is less 
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wounded by this singular process of calling on the highest 
Federal authority to step in in a way which, however common 
in practice, is in theory an extraordinary intervention, than it 
would be by allowing a regular appeal from the cantonal to the 
Federal Courts of Law. But there can be no doubt which is 
practically the better way of doing the business. 

The Constitution which we have thus far described, by its own 
nature as a iederal Constitution, leaves to the several Cantons 
all powers which its terms do not specially entrust to any Federal 
authority. On every matter which is not specially fixed b 
the Constitution or reserved by it for Federal legislation, a 
Canton can legislate as it pleases. This is the main distinction 
of a Federal Constitution from any other. In any ordinary 
kingdom or commonwealth local bodies like counties or 
boroughs may enjoy the widest powers of self-government, 
but they enjoy them only on sufferance. An act of the national 
legislature may at any moment take them away. But in a 
Federal state the Federal Constitution, a treaty among inde- 
pendent powers, grants certain powers to the Federal body, but 
whatever the independent contracting powers do not formally give 
up they do, in the nature of the case, keep. The Federal power 
has its own range, wider or narrower, but it cannot go beyond that 
range. We might conceive an English county having as wide 
a range of local action as a Swiss Canton; but the range of 
action of the English county could at any moment be narrowed, 
its local legislation could at any moment be set aside, by an Act 
of the national Parliament. But the powers, wider or narrower, 
which are kept by a Swiss Canton are held by inherent right ; 
no ordinary Federal legislation can touch them; they can be 
touched only by a constitutional amendment, by a revision of 
the terms on which the independent States are bound together, 
a revision carried on after such forms as the Constitution itself 
prescribes for its ovnamendment. The Cantons therefore keep 
in their own hands all powers which are not specially handed 
over to the Confederation ; and those powers are very large. 
The Confederation holds in its own hands all the powers which 
naturally belong to the uation, in face of other nations; the 
power of war and peace, the treaty-making power, the com- 
mand of the army, the duties at the frontier, the post and the 
telegraph. But most matters which concern man’s ordinary life 
come within the range of the Cantons. The civil and criminal 
law is wholly a cantonal matter. The political constitution 
of each Canton may, within the wide range of the words ‘demo- 
cratic or representative,’ be what the Canton pleases. The Fede- 
ral Constitution guarantees equal political rights to every Swiss 
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citizen ; no Canton can again set up any distinctions between 
ruling and subject districts, between ruling and _ subject 
families. The old Bernese patriciate is impossible; so is the 
absolute rule which democratic Uri once held over its Italian 
neighbours. But within these limits the nature of the can- 
tonal assemblies, the powers of the cantonal magistrates, are 
exactly what each Canton thinks good. Every Canton is demo- 
cratic, but the forms of their several democracies differ not a 
little. So again, in the matter of religion, the Federal Consti- 
tution, as drawn up in 1848, provides that all members of a 
‘recognized Christian confession’ should enjoy equal civil and 
political rights in every Canton. This effectually hindered any 
intolerant legislation on the part of either of the two dominant 
Churches towards the members of the other; but it left all 
other ecclesiastical questions to the discretion of the several 
Cantons. And it would seem that it left all those who were 
not members of any recognized Christian confession, that is, 
all those who were not members of either of the two 
dominant Churches, to be dealt with as the legislation of each 
Canton might think good. By a constitutional amendment carried 
in 1866, the only one out of several which were then proposed 
which was confirmed by the popular vote, the words about the 
recognized Christian confessions were left out, and all Swiss 
citizens, without distinction of religion, had equal rights secured 
to them by the Federal Constitution. Still it remains a matter 
of purely cantonal competence whether any form of religion 
shall be established or endowed, whether monasteries shall be 
allowed or forbidden, whether education shall be secular or 
religious, whether marriage shall be looked on as a religious or 
a civil contract. In short, the whole internal relations of Church 
and State are among the matters which each Canton settles 
for itself, and with which the Confederation does not meddle.* 
There are, however, two notable exceptions. The clergy of 
every Church are specially excluded from places either in the 
Bundesrath or in the Nationalrath ; to the Standerath they are 
eligible. And it is further provided that the order of Jesuits 
and the societies affiliated to it shall not be allowed in any part 
of the Confederation. This last provision curiously illustrates 
one of the necessary consequences of a Federal system. An 
ordinary kingdom or commonwealth, if it wishes to shut out 
Jesuits from its territories, can do so by an act of the ordinary 


* The limits of the dioceses of the Catholic Bishops are necessarily a 
matter of Federal concern, partly as being an international matter to 
which the Pope is a party, partly because the dioceses do not answer to 
the Cantons, and therefore could not be fixed by cantonal authority. 
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legislative power ; but in a Federal state the Federal Legislature 
of itself cannot entertain any such question. Unless some 
article of the Federal Constitution brings either the Society of 
Jesus or all societies of all kinds within the range of Federal 
legislation, the question of Jesuits or no Jesuits remains a matter 
of purely cantonal:competence. Switzerland thus keeps out its 
Jesuits by virtue of an article in its Constitution which is specially 
aimed at them ; Germany has turned out its Jesuits by virtue of 
an article in its Constitution which has nothing specially to do 
with Jesuits, but which makes societies of all kinds a matter 
of Federal concern. The article against the Jesuits is a badge 
of triumph of the Protestant cause in the Sonderbund war. 
It is a natural, perhaps a justifiable, result of the state of things 
which led to that war; but from the abstract point of view of 
political philosophy it seems altogether out of place in a con- 
stitution which in other things leaves each Canton to manage 
its ecclesiastical affairs as it chooses. The article which shuts 
out the clergy from the Executive Council and from one of the 
Legislative Chambers is not open to the same objection; whether 
a wise or an unwise restriction, it is clearly one which comes 
within the natural range of a Federal Constitution. 

Another point which the Federal Constitution leaves largely 
to the discretion of each Canton is the status of Swiss citizens 
who have settled in Cantons to which they do not belong by 
birth, or even in a gemeinde or commune of their own Canton, to 
which they do not belong by birth. It is singular indeed to 
see how completely in this matter the life of old Greece or of 
medieval Europe still lives on in Switzerland. The gemeinde 
or commune, answering to the English parish, is the very root 
of all Swiss political life. As the Confederation is made up of 
Cantons, so it is not too much to say that the Canton is made up 
of communes. Historically this is true to the letter, and it 
remains true politically, except that, while ordinary Federal 
legislation cannot touch the Cantons, ordinary cantonal legisla- 
tion can touch the communes. That is to say the communes, 
with all their practical independence and importance, are not 
sovereign commonwealths. Yet a large part of those matters 
which most concern every man’s daily life, are in Switzerland 
matters neither of federal nor of cantonal, but of communal 
concern. The range of communal affairs, the nature and 
constitution of the commune itself, varies infinitely accord- 
ing to the legislation of different Cantons and the customs 
of different communes. But everywhere the commune is a 
body of far greater dignity and independence than the English 
parish. It is everywhere the first unit in that system of wheel 
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within wheel of which the Canton is the higher member and 
the Confederation the whole. It is an organized common- 
wealth, with its own range of action and administration, no 
less than the Canton and the Confederation, though it does 
not share in the sovereignty which the two latter divide 
between them. Subject to possible interference from the higher 
legislation, it acts freely within its own range. And what 
specially strikes an observer of any other nation is how 
thoroughly alien to all modern notions, how thoroughly in 
accordance with classical and mediaxval notions, is the whole 
idea of these Swiss gemeinden. The hereditary burghership of 
the local commonwealth is the groundwork of everything. ‘The 
Swiss citizen may pass freely from Canton to Canton, and can 
claim political rights in the Canton of his adoption. The 
utmost that the Canton in which he settles can do against him 
is to fix a term of residence, before the end of which he cannot 
claim to exercise political rights. But if he passes from com- 
mune to commune, even from commune to commune within his 
own Canton, no amount of residence will of itself enable him to 
claim communal rights in the commune of his adoption. Not 
even birth nor settlement from generation to generation can in 
themselves convey the right tothe communal franchise. That is 
to be had only by hereditary descent, or by such forms of grant 
or purchase as the commune itself—subject, of course, to the 
chance of higher legislation on the matter—may think good. 
The right of voting in communal elections and communal affairs 
—which often take in matters touching the Church, the school, 
and many other of the things which come most home to a man’s 
daily life—the taxation for communal purposes, and, above all, 
the enjoyment of the communal property—all these belong exclu- 
sively to those who are either burghers by hereditary descent, or 
have been admitted to the burghership by some special act. It 
follows then that a man may live all his life, nay, that men may 
live from generation to generation, within certain communes, and 
be wholly shut out from any share in the daily local affairs of the 
place in which they live. They are citizens of the Confederation, 
they are citizens of the Canton. They have, in all its fulness, that 
share in federal and in cantonal legislation which the consti- 
tution of the Confederation and of the canton gives to its 
citizens. But, while they thus have their voice in greater and 
more distant matters, from any voice in the nearer and smaller 
matters they are wholly cut off. Citizens of the Confederation 
and of the Canton, in the commune they are strangers; their 
communal citizenship lies in some other commune, perhaps in 
some other Canton, in a place in many cases which they never 
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saw. If they fall into distress and need help from the public 
purse, such help cannot be given to them in the place of their 
dwelling, perhaps the place of their birth; to seek it they 
must be sent to some distant spot where they can claim an 
hereditary burghership through some remote forefather. 

The proportion of the Swiss people who are subject to dis- 
abilities of this kind is very large; because the number of 
Swiss citizens who are settled in communes other than those of 
which they enjoy the hereditary burghership is necessarily not 
small. It amounts, in fact, to nearer half than a third of the 
whole Swiss nation.* The amount of disability varies widely 
in different cases, because the laws and customs of different 
Cantons and of different communes within the same Canton 
differ widely. But some disability is involved in every case. 
The communes which possess large corporate property are natu- 
rally more chary than the poorer ones of granting a franchise 
which is, in fact, an admission to a wealthy corporate body. 
Communes whose corporate property is small are more liberal 
in granting or selling a franchise which is less valuable, 
and whose sale increases the communal wealth. At Geneva, 
for instance, where the corporate property of the commune 
is not large, the barrier has been so far broken down that 
the communal franchise may be claimed on coming of age by 
the children of Swiss parents born within the commune. The 
Federal Constitution hinders the citizen who is settled in a 
strange commune from being laid under any special burthens. 
It is impossible to lay on them any special tax, such as the old 
Athenians laid on Greeks of other commonwealths dwelling in 
their city. But something like the same object may be gained 
by an ingenious process. The original idea of corporate com- 
munal property of course was that such property should be 
applied to common communal purposes, But it follows that, if 
this were honestly done, if the communal institutions were fairly 
kept up out of the corporate funds as far as the funds would 
go, the benefit of the corporate estate would be shared by the 
resident strangers as well as by the hereditary burghers. 
Some communes, it seems, have hit on the device of dividing 
the proceeds of the corporate estate among the hereditary 
burghers as a private possession, while all public communal 
objects are provided for by taxation, which is of course shared 
by burghers and strangers. Sometimes the exclusive local 
feeling is strengthened by religious or political differences. 


* By the last census the number of Swiss citizens settled in their own 
communes was 1,442,301; those settled in communes not their own was 
1,075,299. 
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A Catholic commune is unwilling to receive Protestants, or 
a Protestant commune to receive Catholics. In such a case 
a man’s Federal and Cantonal rights cannot be denied him; he 
has his voice in bestowing, and he is eligible to receive, any 
office in the Confederation or in the Canton; but from the 
immediate municipal life of his own town his religion practi- 
cally shuts him out. 

At a first glance all this seems a monstrous evil, and an evil 
specially inconsistent with any principles of republican free- 
dom. The Englishman’s first impulse, on hearing of it, is a 
feeling of pure wonder. It is the same kind of feeling as that 
with which he hears of papers of various kinds, actes d'origine, 
permis de séjour, and what not, as needed by Swiss citizens on 
moving from one part of the Confederation to another. Accus- 
tomed to move as he pleases from parish to parish, from county 
to county, from kingdom to kingdom, and to enjoy equal rights 
wherever he fixes himself, he cannot make out what the whole 
thing means. And there is no doubt that these restrictions 
are a great practical evil—an evil which the most enlightened 
men in Switzerland fully acknowledge, and which they are 
anxious to do away with or to lessen. But when it is looked at 
from a wider historical point of view, it is seen to be one of the 
many cases in which the virtues and the vices both of individuals 
and of communities are closely connected with each other. The 
disabilities of the Swiss citizen who dwells in a commune not 
his own are the direct offspring of the spirit which gave birth 
to the famous commonwealths of Greece and Italy, and from 
which the liberties of Switzerland itself have grown. It is the 
offspring of the same spirit which runs through the lowlier 
municipal history of our own land. The most ancient and, till 
quite modern times, the most successful, form of freedom has 
always been communal; it was the franchise of a city, the 
membership of a hereditary order of burghers, which stirred up 
men’s minds to the highest efforts of patriotism, and which gave 
the mind of man its most brilliant developements, from the first 
days of Athens to the last days of Florence. Rome, Sparta, 
Carthage, Venice, and Niirnberg were all communes, cities 
whose citizenship was something far too precious to be granted 
only at random to every one who sought for it. It has been 
said, and said with truth, that in medieval times ‘liberty’ 
meant ‘ privilege ;’ and the saying might, with no less truth, 
have been extended to old Greek and Roman times also. But 
it was by the struggles of cities striving each one for its own 
rights, whether we call those rights liberty or privilege, that 
freedom and civilization were kept on earth at all. The weak 
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side of this strong local and communal feeling was doubtless 
its exclusiveness, an exclusiveness common to aristocratic and 
democratic commonwealths alike, and which in both alike 
made citizenship a privilege to which those who had no right to 
it by birth could attain only by special grant. And yet we 
may doubt whether the high-strung enthusiasm of the ancient 
commonwealths was not closely connected with their exclusive- 
ness, whether such great things could have been done except 
where freedom was a privilege, where citizenship was a posses- 
sion for which a man might well be ready to suffer and die. We 
may smile at the spirit which, now that all danger has passed 
away, now that the whole land is free and all its inhabitants 
equal, still fences in the burghership of some petty commune 
with what seem to us vexatious and narrow-minded restrictions. 
But we should remember that these restricticns are, to say the 
most, the dark side of the spirit which gave the land its free- 
dom and greatness. Had not men valued their local liberty, 
and therein their local privilege—nay, perhaps, had they not 
prized them all the more because they were privileges which 
distinguished them from less fortunate neighbours—freedom 
could hardly have won its neblest triumphs at Marathon, at 
Legnano, and at Sempach. So close indeed is the analogy 
between the politics of city communities in all ages that the 
relations between State and State, between class and class, in 
modern Switzerland can often be best expressed in the tongue 
of old Greece better even than in the tongue, only second as 
that tongue is to Greek for expressing the various shades of 
political distinction, of the ancient Cantons themselves. We 
talk of Niederlassung ; we talk, in the language of the younger 
Cantons, of Etablissement ; but no word of human speech so well 
sets forth the position of the Swiss citizen settled in a commune 
where he has no rights as the old Greek word yérovxos. The Ar- 
give or the Corinthian who settled at Athens could not be called 
a foreigner : he was, in the highest sense of the word, a country- 
man ; he spoke the same tongue, he was sprung from the same 
mythical patriarch, he worshipped the same Gods, he was 
entitled to the common protection of Hellenian Zeus. Yet 
he was a stranger in a city in which he and his descendants, 
though they might dwell there to the ninth and tenth genera- 
tion, could never hold or confer office, could never vote in the 
general assembly of the people, could never even appear in their 
own name in the courts of justice of the city which was perhaps 
the birth place of themselves and of their parents. In the days 
of the old League the position of a Swiss dwelling in a Canton 
other than his own can have hardly differed at all from that of 
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a pérotxos in old Greece. As in those days, not only aristocratic 
Bern, but democratic Uri had its wepiovxo. no less than Sparta 
herself, so in those days there must have been pérocxo: in all 
their fulness. Switzerland now contains no zep(oixot, for that 
relation is inconsistent with those provisions of the Federal 
Constitution which forbid all privileges of families or districts, 
and which make all Swiss citizens equal, so far as the Confede- 
ration and the Canton are concerned. The same provision 
hinders also the analogy of the péro:xos from being so perfect 
as it was. As the citizen of one Canton cannot be refused 
political rights in another Canton, between Canton and Canton 
pérotxo, no longer exist. But between commune and commune 
the metoikic relation still goes on in all its fulness. No 
other name so well expresses the condition of the man who 
is in every sense of the word a countryman, a citizen of the 
same nation, perhaps a citizen of the same Canton, but for whom 
no length of residence, not even birth on the spot, can claim the 
local burghership, unless he be especially admitted to it by those 
who enjoy it by hereditary descent. The annals of English 
boroughs, mere municipalities as they have ever been, will supply 
but feeble analogies compared with the independent common- 
wealths of Greece, Italy, and Germany. But the principle is the 
same inall. Till the reforms of our own times, it rarely happened 
that mere residence conferred the full civil and political franchise 
of an English borough. Some special qualification, be it birth, 
marriage, servitude, admission to some incorporated guild, was 
almost everywhere needed ; and he who possessed none of those 
claims remained, for some purposes, a péroixos in the town in 
which he lived. The name of freemen has become a byeword in 
English politics ; but it should not be forgotten that the free- 
men of English boroughs represent the same state of things, and 
are the offspring of the same principle, as the exclusive burgh- 
ership of an ancient Greek or a medieval Italian city. And 
indeed, wherever corporate property still remains the exclusive 
possession of an order of freemen, the state of things of 
which we have been speaking in Switzerland, still exists, 
though certainly in a very modified form, in England. 
The pérotkos has his share in every right, civil, political, and 
municipal ; he may vote in every election, local and national ; 
he may wear the gold chain of office and may sit on the bench 
of justice ; but from the corporate estate, from the sacred réuevos 
of the original commonwealth, he is utterly shut out. The free- 
men, who under other circumstances might have grown into a 
patrician order like those of Rome or Venice or Bern or 
Augsburg, have in many English boroughs sunk into a despised 
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and degraded class. But, as long as they still retain any shred 
of exclusive corporate property, the pérouxos, the foreigner, as he 
was called in the local language of many an English town, 
remains in one respect as much a pérotxos or a foreigner as 
Lysias was at Athens, or as the Wiedergelassene now is in a 
Swiss commune. 


The proposed changes in the Federal Constitution, which 
were discussed in the two Houses of the Federal Assembly 
during the winter of 1871 and 1872 and which were un- 
successfully put to the popular vote on May 12th, 1872, dealt 
with almost every question which could be raised within the 
bounds of the Confederation. The proposals, and the debates 
which they called forth in the two Houses, present something 
of interest for the student of every branch of social and political 
science. Many of the questions are nearly allied to questions 
of the deepest interest among ourselves. The organization of 
the army, the relation of the school to the State, and thereby 
incidentally the relation of the Church also, the civil or 
religious aspect of marriage—are all matters which the proposed 
changes have brought up for discussion in Switzerland, as they 
all are, or lately have been, matters of discussion in England. 
Besides these there have been other proposals bearing on 
matters peculiar to the country, some of which have no parallels 
elsewhere. It was, for instance, proposed to abolish or modify 
the duties which certain Cantons still levy on certain articles of 
consumption coming from other Cantons, and to throw open the 
practice of the liberal professions through the whole country. 
But, various as were the subjects to be discussed, one spirit ran 
through all the proposed changes. The tendency of all was to 
lessen the power of the Cantons and to increase the power of the 
Confederation. Their adoption would have settled by Federal 
authority many things which have hitherto been left to each 
Canton to settle for itself. Among these we may say were all 
ecclesiastical and all educational matters. Among ecclesiastical 
matters the only point in which cantonal independence has 
hitherto been at all interfered with has been the provision in 
the Federal Constitution which shuts out the Jesuits from the 
Federal territory. Education, we may say, has been left wholly 
to the Cantons. The Constitution gives the Confederation 
power to found a Polytechnic School and a Federal University ; 
and of these two institutions, the former, as every visitor to 
Ziirich knows, has been set up. But this licence given to the 
Federal power in no way interfered with the cantonal power, 
even with regard to the higher education ; and with — to 
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the lower education the Federal Constitution makes no provision 
whatever. Education has therefore been religious or secular ; 
in the hands of the clergy or of the laity, it has been gratuitous 
and compulsory, either or neither or both, exactly as each Canton 
has thought fit. Now, in judging of the proposed Federal legis- 
lation on these and several other matters, we must always bear 
in mind what the nature and course of Federal legislation is. 
The Federal Legislature can pass laws by the ordinary process 
of legislation only on such matters as the Federal Constitution 
has put within its range. For the two Houses to decree by an 
ordinary Federal law that education throughout the territories 
of the Confederation should be either secular or religious would 
be a distinct breach of the rights of the Cantons. The Federal 
power can deal with such matters only by making them the 
subject of an article in the Federal Constitution. Hence during 
the debates on the Bundesrevision a crowd of proposals were made, 
and some of them were carried through the Assembly, which 
no straining of language could make out to be constitutional 
points. For instance, when it was proposed to repeal the pro- 
vision of the Constitution which forbids the clergy of either 
Church to hold places either in the Bundesrath or in the National- 
rath, that was a strictly constitutional question ; the provision 
touches the constitution of the Federal Executive and of one 
branch of the Federal Legislature. But when it was proposed 
that members of religious orders should be forbidden to teach 
in schools, the question was in no way a constitutional question. 
So, to take an illustration from a very different subject, but one 
which was also discussed in the debates of the Assembly, a 
proposal to forbid lotteries and gaming-houses is no way a con- 
stitutional question. On all these points the peculiar working 
of a Federal system comes strongly out. In an ordinary king- 
dom or commonwealth the ordinary Legislature can deal with 
them by the ordinary process of legislation ; in a Federal state 
they must either be left to the Cantons or else made the subject 
of a provision in the Federal Constitution. Hence every one 
who has a scheme the adoption of which he holds would be for 
the general good of the whole country seeks to enforce it in 
the form of a constitutional amendment, however little it may 
have to do with strictly constitutional questions. Ience too 
on every proposal for a constitutional amendment a double 
question presents itself. First, Is the proposed change good in 
itself? Secondly, If it be good in itself, is it of a kind which it 
is right to force on Cantons which may be unwilling to receive 
it? The question as to the proper bounds of the Federal and 
cantonal powers may thus arise on every question that can be 
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raised. For instance, in the present debate it was proposed to 
legislate about monasteries, to forbid the foundation of new 
ones, or even to decree the suppression of those which are at 
present in being. Now, when this same question was raised in 
England in the sixteenth century, in France in the eighteenth 
century, in Spain and Italy in our own time, the single 
question was whether the existence of monasteries was a good 
or a bad thing for the State. But in Switzerland this is a 
question which has hitherto been left to each Canton to settle 
for itself. The question therefore is not simply whether monas- 
teries are good or bad in themselves, but whether a Confede- 
ration which leaves each of its members to settle ecclesiastical 
questions for itself ought to interfere with the ecclesiastical 
liberty of any Canton whose people wish for monasteries to be 
retained. Or again, one Canton alone of the twenty-two 
tolerates gaming-houses, and the gaming-house of Saxon in 
Wallis is felt to be a disgrace to the whole country. But the 
question is not simply whether gaming-houses ought to be for- 
bidden, but whether the Canton of Wallis ought to be compelled 
to forbid gaming-houses against its will. Over and over again 
in the debates, members argued that such and such a proposal 
was good in itself, that it was what they thoroughly 
approved of as matter of legislation in their own Cantons, but 
that they did not hold it right to force it upon Cantons which 
were not disposed, perhaps not prepared, to receive it. There 
was, they argued, something higher than the most promising 
theories, something higher even than the best legislation on 
points of detail. A smail reform which is wrought willingly 
might really be better than a greater reform which is forced on 
a people from without. Higher than any theories, higher than 
the immediate reforms of the moment, stood the ancient prin- 
ciples which had guided the Confederation through the many 
ups and downs of its long history. The old feeling of equality 
and brotherhood between Canton and Canton, the spirit which 
could make men differing in language, religion, political and so- 
cial condition, yet feel as countrymen and brethren in the face of 
any common danger—feelings like these, the strength, the very 
life-blood of the Federal commonwealth, they would not jeopard 
for the sake either of theories of uniformity or of improvements 
which might be good in themselves, but which were hardly 
worth the cost. They would put up with a few anomalies, 
even with a few practical evils, rather than risk the safety 
of the whole fabric of the commonwealth. It was better 
to let this or that Canton lag behind its fellows in the march of 
improvement than to give any Canton ground for saying that 
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its rights, as a sovereign and independent commonwealth, were 
trampled under foot by brethren whose physical strength was 
greater than its own. 

Arguments like these were pressed with great force, and often 
with high eloquence, by several members of both Houses of 
the Federal Assembly. They were pressed with special zeal by 
the members of the Romance-speaking Cantons on the West. 
For the division of parties on the question of Bundesrevision 
has been very remarkable and instructive. Of Swiss parties 
we of course speak as outsiders, with less of knowledge, but with 
perhaps more of impartiality, than a native belonging to any 
party. Tous the question is purely a constitutional question, 
a lesson in the science of forms of government. The less then 


_ we have to do with personal questions and with personal motives 


the better. We do not presume to judge how far the course 
of political events have been influenced by the interests of 
certain railway companies, or how far the proposed changes are 
really likely to throw power into the hands of an oligarchy of 
wealth. All these points come strongly out in discussions 
with the question within the country, but they do not concern 
us. Yet we cannot help mentioning the names of two of the 
foremost opponents of the Revision. One of these is the well- 
known M. James Fazy of Geneva, who, whatever else he may have 
been, was one of the authors of the Constitution of 1848. He 
has stood forth to defend his own work, both with his pen and 
in the debates in the Stdnderath. A name less known perhaps 
out of the country, but holding a higher place within it, is that 
of the late- Federal Councillor Dr. Dubs of Ziirich (now one of 
the representatives of Vaud in the Nationalrath), who filled 
perhaps the foremost place in the opposition, both by his 
writings and by his speeches But neither M. Fazy nor Dr. 
Dubs was a mere blind enemy of change. Each, though opposing 
the general scheme, had his own proposals for forms on par- 
ticular points. And grouped along with the veteral Federal 
Councillor of Zurich and the former demagogue of Geneva 
others were closely leagued who might be thought to have little 
in common with either. The nature of the opposition to the 
scheme of revision is worthy of being studied a little more closely. 

The proposed changes were mainly pressed by the Liberal party 
in the German Cantons, a party to which, we need not say, the 
Confederation owes much. But we must say that they have just 
now been somewhat too eager to follow a false analogy sug- 
gested by the late changes among their brethren beyond the 
Rhine. Because the Imperial Confederation has just made 
steps tovards closer unity, they seem to think that the repub- 
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lican Confederation was called on to take steps towards a closer 
unity also. They seemed to forget that, of the objects which 
Germany is striving to gain by her closer union, Switzerland has 
already gained the most valuable long ago. ‘They failed to see 
the wide difference between a Confederation which acknowledges 
an Imperial head, a Confederation which for ever vests the main 
executive power in the hereditary chief of its greatest member, 
and a Confederation which not only acknowledges no personal 
chief in any shape, but whose leading principle has always been 
the perfect equality of all its members, great and small. Like 
many political parties, like many reforming despots, they have 
been too eager to press their own ideas of reform upon the 
whole Confederation without exception. They have forgotten 
that in the delicately balanced machine of a Federal Govern- 
ment, the feelings, the traditions, the very prejudices of its 
several members, must often be respected. ‘They have forgotten 
also that what is real reform in one part may not be real 
reform in another part of a country whose different regions are 
marked by so striking a diversity from one another. Large 
parts of the country were not prepared to accept the sweeping 
changes which were proposed. ‘l’o centralize the whole military 
administration, to give the whole country a common civil and 
criminal code, might or might not be improvements, but they 
were measures which struck at the most cherished traditions of 
the Swiss Cantons. The schemes of the revising party met 
with a vigorous opposition from two quarters most unlike 
one another. The oldest and the newest members of the 
Confederation joined together in what was in truth the 
common cause of both. The small, old-world, pastoral, Ca- 
tholic, Cantons, of the primitive Switzerland joined hand 
in hand with their youngest brethren, the Protestant, Ro- 
mance-speaking, cities of the West. Uri and Geneva spoke 
with a common voice against the dreaded dictation of Bern and 
Ziirich. The small Cantons feared because they were small. 
The tendency of the proposed changes was in everything to 
strengthen the hands of the central power, and to lesseu the 
power of the several Cantons. Everything tended to increase 
the strength of a numerical majority, by which the small Cantons 
would be hopelessly swamped. The Catholic Cantons feared be- 
cause they were Catholic, because the general tendency of the 
scheme, and some in particular among the proposed changes, 
were looked on as dangerous to their religion. It is not won- 
derful that late doings within the Roman Church, both in 
Switzerland and elsewhere, should have called out in a stronger 
form the old Protestant spirit of hatred and fear of Papal en- 
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croachment. But we must put ourselves in the position of the 
Catholic members of the League also; and we are bound to say 
that the Catholic members had real ground for dread, both from 
the nature of the scheme of revision, and from the language used 
in the course of the debates by some of the Protestant members 
—language which quite overstepped the fair bounds of discussion 
in an Assembly in which the two religions meet on terms of 
perfect equality. Add to all this that spirit of conservatism, 
that faith in the wisdom of our forefathers, which is nowhere so 
strong as in a small democracy, and we shall not be surprised 
at the vigorous opposition which every stage of the Bundes- 
revision met with at the hands of those small and ancient States 
round which the Confederation has gathered. The opposition 
of the Western Cantons is more instructive. However much 
behind the age Schwyz and Uri may be, such backwardness can 
hardly be laid to the charge of Vaud and Geneva. Yet the 
greater part of the scheme of revision was nowhere more steadily 
withstood than in the Romance-speaking members of the Con- 
federation. As things are, they are the equals of their German 
brethren. But they feared that the success of the scheme, the 
power to be thrown into the hands of a numerical majority, 
would amount to a practical subjection of the smaller Romance 
element in the Confederation to the vastly preponderating 
German element. A message which was sent to the Great 
Council--the Legislature—of Vaud by the State Council—the 
Executive—of the Canton marks the feeling of that important 
district very clearly. The revision was opposed in no spirit of 
dull conservatism. Many of the proposed changes were allowed 
to be excellent, and such as, had they come by themselves, the 
State Council would have been thoroughly ready to accept ; but 
they would have nothing which struck at cantonal independence. 
Attached to their own institutions, the men of the Burgundian 
Cantons shrank from that proposed assimilation of the law 
throughout the whole land which, in the eyes of the centralizing 
German party, was one of the first and most needful of reforms. 
An uniform system of German law, sweeping away the local 
legislatior of the several Cantons, was what the Romance-speaking 
lands dreaded above all things. And, if men ever look back on 
the past, Vaud might well look back to her own past. The 
fear of being swamped by the German element among her con- 
federates might well make her think of the days when she was 
in bondage to German masters. The enormous majority by 
which the revision was rejected in Vaud is one of the most 
speaking facts in the whole story. It is plain that men looked 
on the transfer of power from the Cantons to the Confederation 
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as something which would again bring them under the yoke of 
a Bernese oligarchy. 

We cannot here go through all the proposals which were 
contained in the scheme of revision which was rejected last 
May. As we have already said, many of them are not in any 
strict sense constitutional; it is only the peculiar working 
of a Federal Government which causes them to be dealt 
with as constitutional questions at all. It was indeed out of 
the working of one of these non-constitutional points that 
the present scheme of revision itself first arose. The revision 
did not arise out of any great popular outcry, not even out of 
that legal demand for revision which the Federal Constitution 
recognizes. It arose out of a vote of the Assembly itself. And, 
singularly enough, its first beginnings came from that part of 
the Confederation which has been most strongly opposed to its 
later developments. After the breakdown of the attempted 
revision of L866, the next step in the same direction was when, in 
December, 1869, M. Ruchonnet, one of the members of the 
National Council for the Canton of Vaud, made a motion in 
favour of a general Federal legislation on the subject of marriage. 
There is certainly no point on which, if it can be done without 
breach of cantonal right, some kind of general legislation is more 
needed. In several Cantons the right of marriage, especially 
with citizens of other Cantons, is put under strange and petty 
restrictions, and the time of the Federal Council and of the 
Federal Assembly is ever and anon strangely wasted in consi- 
dering private appeals on matters of this kind, which to an 
Englishman seem simply grotesque.* But this is just one 
of those points which in a Federal state must be dealt with 
as constitutional points, if they are to be dealt with at 
all by the Federal power. When the ground had thus been 
broken, it could hardly fail that constitutional amendments 
of a wider kind should be proposed. The National Council, 
on the motion of Herr Brunner of Bern (who filled the office 
of President of the National Council in the session of 1871- 
1872), voted to request the Federal Council to lay a scheme 
for the reform of the Constitution before the Assembly. Such 
a scheme was laid before the Assembly by the Federal Council 
in June, 1872, a scheme whose proposals, both in number and 


* Yet if the Englishmen were to reproach a citizen of Uri, for instance, 
for the odd and antiquated restrictions on marriage to be found in his 
Canton, he might perhaps be bidden to look at home, and to reform the 
strange differences which, as the notorious Yelverton case showed, are 
to be found in the marriage laws of the three parts of the United 
Kingdom. 
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extent, fell far short of those which have since been heard of. 
Committees of the two. Houses of the Assembly were appointed 
to draw up proposals, and in November, 1871, the two Houses 
themselves took their reports into consideration, and the result, 
after long debates and several exchanges of messages between the 
two Houses, was the proposed Reform of the Constitution which 
was passed by the two Houses in March and was rejected by the 
Cantons and by the people in May, 1872. Of the many points 
which it contains we will speak of three only. These are the pro- 
posed changes in the form of Federal legislation, the proposed 
changes with regard to the lederal judiciary, and those with re- 
gard to the condition of the class whom we have ventured to speak 
of as péroixot. There are other points, bearing on ecclesiastical, 
educational, and military affairs, which may perhaps awaken a 
keener momentary interest, and which may suggest closer 
analogies to exciting questions at home. But the three which 
we have chosen are those which are most strictly constitutional 
proposals. ‘They are the proposals which most directly affect 
the form of the Confederation itself and the personal status of its 
citizens. They are the questions of what we may call the most 
abiding interest : they are those which before all others draw to 
themselves the attention of those to whom the frame-work of a 
political constitution is, like the frame-work of au animal or a 
building, an object of study for its own sake. 

To such a constitutional student the most interesting of all 
the changes proposed were those which touched the relations of 
the Federal Legislature to the Cantons and tothe people. These 
— we must say, are to an Englishman simply amazing. 

e are not among those who shrink from the name of democracy ; 
but it does seem to us that the Federal Constitution of 1848 was 
thoroughly democratic, as democratic as any constitution need 
be. It is a constitution in which every citizen enjoys equal 
rights in the very fullest sense, and in which the supreme 
power is vested in an Assembly consisting of two freely chosen 
Houses renewed every third year. If men cannot trust a body 
like the Swiss National Council, a body chosen for so short a time 
as three years by the fullest and freest universal suffrage—if its 
members need any constraint beyond the wholesome fear of what 
may happen to them in the polling-booths in the third year— 
it seems to us that there is an end to all trust in human affairs. 
The members of the Swiss Federal Legislature are chosen by a 
much more popular constituency, and for a much shorter time, 
than the members of our own House of Commons. They are 
equally open to all the indirect influences of public opinion. 
The Swiss press is as free as our own, and the rights of meeting 
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and petition are in equal vigour. Moreover the members of the 
Swiss Assembly are free from one temptation to which the 
members of our own Parliament are always exposed. The 
Executive power, the Federal Council, is chosen at the beginning 
of each Assembly, to last as long as the Assembly itself. The 
Swiss legislator may therefore, like the legislators of all other 
times and places, be tempted to act too narrowly as the member 
of a political party, to follow his party blindly, whether he thinks 
them right or wrong in this particular case; but he cannot be 
tempted, as the English legislator so often is, to give his vote in 
a particular way, not because that way is the best in itself, but 
because such a vote will help to keep in or to turn out the 
particular set of men who for the moment are in power. In 
Switzerland a ministerial crisis happens once for all when the 
Federal Council is chosen at the opening of the new Assembly, 
and another cannot happen during the political lifetime of that 
Assembly.* Surely such a body as this need not be placed 
under any control on the part of its constituents, beyond that 
which follows from the fact that they are its constituents. The 
people is, of course, sovereign, but its sovereignty is surely a 
sovereignty to be exercised in the polling-booth, a sovereignty 
which consists in again choosing those members whose parlia- 
mentary conduct it approves, and refusing to choose again those 
members whose parliamentary conduct it does not approve. In 
a constitution which professes to be representative, to lay the re- 
presentatives under any control greater or more direct than this 
is surely to destroy the reality of its representative character, 
and to take away all dignity and independence from the repre- 
sentative body. We do not say a word against a Primary 
Assembly, an Hkk/ésia or a Landesgemeinde, in a state where such 
an Assembly is possible. But such an Assembly is possible 
only in a commonwealth of the very smallest geographical 
extent, a single town or a small district. A Zandesgemeinde of 
all Switzerland, even a Landesgemeinde of the Canton of Bern, 
is as much out of the question as a Landesgemeinde of the United 
Kingdom. In states of any size the Assembly must be repre- 
sentative ; and, if it is to be representative, surely let it be really 
representative. But the cry in Switzerland has for some time 


* Of course there is the chance of an election in the middle of a 
session through the death or resignation of a Federal Councillor. But the 
Federal Council, when once elected, cannot ba turned out. And when the 
Assembly is called on to elect, it elects directly; it can never be called 
on to pass a vote, nominally on some other issue, but which may have 
the indirect effect of keeping in or turning out some particular set of 
Ministers. 
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past been for putting the Federal Assembly under some more direct 
control on the part of the people that that which is implied in 
the chance of its members losing their seats at the next election. 
The devices for this purpose are known as the Initiative and the 
Referendum and Veto. The principle of the Initiative is to force 
the Assembly to take a subject into consideration by pressure 
from without. The principle of the Referendum and the Veto is 
to give an appeal, in some cases or in all cases, from the decision 
of the Assembly to that of its constituents. The people, either 
in all cases as a matter of course or in such particular cases as 
may be determined, is to be clothed with a power to say ‘ yea’ 
or ‘nay,’ to the laws and other acts which have been voted by 
its representatives. There are endless shades and forms of 
Initiative, Referendum, and Veto ; some would give them a wider, 
others a narrower range ; but the principle in all of them is the 
same—that of giving the electors a direct control over those 
whom they have elected. As each Canton has, within the wide 
range allowed by the words ‘democratic or representative’ in 
the Federal Constitution, the power of choosing its own form of 
government, the Initiative, Referendum, and Veto, in various 
forms, have been brought into the constitutions of several of the 
Cantons, and most remarkably into that of Ziirich; while in 
others the representative body remains independent, subject 
only to the fear of the next election. In those Cantons where the 
Landesgemeinden are in use, that is where the assembled people is 
itself the Legislature, there is of course no room for any devices 
of the kind. The constitution of Uri cannot be made more 
democratic than it has been from the beginning. 

The chief objection to any of these schemes is that their 
main feature is an appeal from the better informed to the worse 
informed. In a constitution so thoroughly democratic as that 
of Switzerland, if the constituencies do not choose the best 
men to represent them, it is really their own fault, and it is fit 
that they should bear the penalty, at any rate till the next 
election. It is of course Utopian to expect that in Switzerland, 
any more than in England, constituencies always will choose 
the best men ; but we may fairly expect, and that in Switzer- 
land still more so than in England, that the average of the re- 
presentatives will be higher than the average of the electors. 
Even in a country where education and general political 
thought are so widely spread as they are in Switzerland, it 
cannot be deemed that the people at large is so well fitted to 
judge of the details of measures, of the best time and the best 
shape for bringing them forward, as those whom the people 
has itself chosen to look to such matters for it. The Referendum 
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then is an appeal from the better informed to the worse in- 
formed ; the Jnitiative is a weapon put into the hands of the 
worse informed to wield over the heads of the better informed. 
To our mind it is worse than the Referendum. The Referendum 
is negative; it simply forbids and stops. Moreover, it pro- 
nounces a judgement on a thing which is already done. It is 
brought forward in the name of progress; but many have 
thought that its adoption is not likely to serve the cause of 
progress. It was argued more than once during the late 
debates that the effect of the Referendum would most likely 
be to check progress by throwing out good measures. It is 
certain that the Referendum cannot force the Assembly to pass 
bad measures, but the Initiative may. We can conceive no worse 
way of beginning legislation than by carrying about a paper 
for signature, which, if it gains a certain number of signatures, 
will oblige the Legislature of the country to take a certain 
measure into consideration. Unless the standard of human 
nature is much higher in Switzerland than it is in England, 
crowds of people will, from all kinds of motives, be delighted to 
put their names to such a document, many of whom would not give 
their votes the same way after fully and fairly hearing both sides. 
We are therefore not surprised to find that many speakers in the 
Assembly who were in favour of the Referendum were not in 
favour of the Initiative. It is indeed true that both Lnitiative 
and Lteferendum are at work in several cantonal constitutions ; 
but it is perhaps somewhat hasty to argue from them to the 
constitution of the Confederation. The average superiority of 
the elected over the elector cannot be so high in the case of a 
mere cantonal assembly as in that of the common Legislature 
ofthewhole nation. Andthe affairsdealt with by thecantonal legis- 
latures must come much more within the range of the ordinary 
citizen than the subjects which come within the higher range of 
the Federal body. There is something almost grotesque in the 
notion of submitting the terms of a treaty to a popular vote. 
The example of ancient Athens here proves nothing; the 
Ekkiésia was a real Parliament, which debated and heard 
both sides ; the Referendum is an appeal from such a Parliament 
to citizens who can at most debate in their communes. Even if 
the success of the Initiative and Referendum as cantonal institu- 
tions was more undoubted than it is, such success would hardly 
of itself prove that it is wise to accept them as Federal insti- 
tutions. 

It is more to the purpose to say that the Initiative and 
Referendum are both recognized by the Federal Constitution in 
case of amendments of the Constitution itself. As the Consti- 
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tution now stands, the revision of the Constitution may be at 
any moment undertaken by the two Houses of the Federal 
Assembly. But the decisions to which they come have, as we have 
seen, to be approved by a popular vote and also by a vote of the 
Cantons. Here is the Referendum, but the conservative instinct 
of the Swiss people, in Federal matters at least, has hitherto 
been so strong that no one can say that it has been used for the 
hasty approval of revolutionary measures. So the Jnitiative is 
there also, but it is placed under great restrictions. If fifty 
thousand electors demand a revision of the Constitution, a 
popular vote is to be taken on the question whether there shall 
be a revision or not. If the vote is for a revision, a general 
election takes place, and the new Assembly undertakes the work 
of revision. Now it is to be marked that here the only ques- 
tion submitted to the popular vote is the general one, whether 
there shall be any revision or not. No particular scheme of 
reform is laid before the people till the Assembly has done its 
work. And the Assembly enters on that work in all freedom. 
It has received from the people a commission to revise the Con- 
stitution, but the commission is as general as may be. The As- 
sembly is not bidden to make any particular changes, or even 
to take any particular proposals into consideration. Individual 
members may have bound themselves to their own constituents 
to propose this or that change; but the Assembly is in no way 
bound to the nation. 

In the matter of revision of the Constitution the Initiative 
and Referendum have their place; but their place is as harmless 
as it can be. So weighty a matter as a change in the Federal 
Constitution may fairly be held to need some solemnity, some 
security, beyond what is needed by every-day Federal legisla- 
tion. If the terms of the agreement by which many sovereign 
States have chosen to join themselves into one sovereign nation 
need to be revised and amended, it seems not unreasonable 
that the parties to the bargain, the several States and the 
aggregate nation, should give their assent in their own persons, 
and not only through the representatives to whom they entrust 
their ordinary affairs. Constitutional changes again, though 
higher and weighticr than common legislation, will commonly 
turn on broad principles, of which the ordinary citizen is really 
better able to judge than he is of the details of an ordinary 
law. The Assembly too acts under no compulsion beyond the 
general necessity of undertaking some revision, a task which it 
may equally undertake of its own free will. The form of the 
Initiative, as it was proposed in the scheme which was rejected 
last May, was something very different. The proposed new 
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article of the Constitution stood thus; we give it in the 
French text :— 


‘ Lorsque 50,000 citoyens actifs ou cing cantons demandent qu’une 
loi fédérale on un arrété fédéral soit modifié on abrogé, on qu’une 
nouvelle loi ou un nouvel arrété soit rendu sur un sujet déterminé, et 
si d’ailleurs des engagements pris par la Confédération ne s’y opposent 
pas, les deux conseils doivait, en cas d’adhésion de leur part, élaborer le 
projet de loi ou d’arrété fédéral et le soumettre a l'acceptation ou an 
rejet du peuple. Si les deux conseils n’adhérent pas a la demande, 
celle-ci est soumise au peuple, et si la majorité des votants se prononce 
affirmativement, les conseils élaborent un projet conforme et le sou- 
mettent a lacceptation ou au rejet du peuple.’ 


This comes to something very like a power given to 50,000 
citizens to dictate to the Assembly, not only that a revision of 
some sort should be undertaken, but on what particular points 
the Assembly shall set to work. To be sure the mere bidding 
of the 50,000 is not enough; their suggestion must either be 
approved by the Assembly itself, or else must be further con- 
firmed by the general vote of the people. But in either case a 
means is provided for bringing an external influence to bear 
upon the Assembly, and that, not on the general question of 
revision or no revision, but on this or that particular point. 
The whole every-day legislation of the Federation is thus 
brought into subjection to the Jnitiative at one end, and the 
Referendum at the other. To be sure the form of Referendum, 
which it was proposed to introduce into Federal legislation, 
was only that which is called /akultative. That is to say, the 
appeal to the people was not to be a matter of course; it 
was to happen only when, as in the case of the Initiative, 
either five Cantons or 50,000 citizens called for it. We do 
not know that this mends matters. We are not sure that it 
is not better to let the law go to a plebiscitum, as a matter of 
course which may become matter of form, than, as soon as a law 
is passed, to get up an agitation against it. To us it seems that 
any of these courses, any form of Initiative or Referendum what- 
ever, altogether takes away the dignity and independence of the 
Assembly. And the condition which by the power of the 
Initiative is modified itself amusingly shows the sort of dangers 
to which its introduction is sure to lead. The Jnitiative, even 


“of 50,000 citizens, is to be of no force, if the 50,000 ask for 


something which it would be against the exisiing engagements 
of the Confederation to let them have. ‘The restriction in the 
proposed state of things will be a most wise one; but why 
should a people whose constitution seems to an outsider to be 
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as democratic as the constitution of so large a territory well can 
be rush headlong into a state of things in which such a restric- 
tion can be needed ? 

There is another point in which the Referendum, as it was 
proposed to introduce it into ordinary Federal legislation, 
differs from the Referendum as it at present exists in the single 
case of constitutional amendments. As the Constitution now 
stands, the amendment which has passed the two Houses of the 
Assembly must be confirmed both by a popular vote and by a 
vote of the majority of the Cantons. By the new scheme 
the vote of the Cantons was still to be retained in the 
case of constitutional amendments; but in the Referendum 
which it was proposed to introduce into ordinary Federal legis- 
lation the appeal from the Assembly was to be a simple appeal 
to the popular vote; the votes of the Cantons were not to be 
taken. To us this seems to go a long way towards giving up 
the Federal principle altogether. The Federal Assembly, in its 
two Houses, represents at once the sovereignty of the several 
Cantons and the sovereignty of the aggregate nation. If there 
ought to be an appeal from the representatives of the nation to 
the nation itself, there ought equally to be an appeal from the 
representatives of the Cantons to the Cantons themselves. 
Otherwise the wishes of the Cantons, and their rights as inde- 
pendent States, may be swamped at any moment by a mere 
numerical majority of the aggregate nation. Ina commonwealth 
which is not Federal, such a majority will be the ultimate au- 
thority, an appeal to which is final. But in a Federal common- 
wealth the small Canton has equal rights with the great; it has 
the rights of an independent State, the breach of which is in 
fact the breach of a treaty. 


We hold then, as many of the ablest and most enlightened 
men in Switzerland hold, and as the vote of May shows that 
the majority of the Swiss people hold, that on these purely 
constitutional points the revisionists were carried too far by 
their notions of unity and progress, and made proposals which 
cut straight at the roots of every principle of a Federal com- 
monwealth. But with regard to the other two points which we 
have picked out for special examination, we should be disposed 
to speak in quite an opposite tone. The proposals on these 
heads were, to our mind, thoroughly good as far as they went; 
only we should have been well pleased to see them go a great 
deal further. But we must remember that in Switzerland, as 
well as in England, men cannot always get all that they wish, 
and that it is often a great thing to be able to say of a measure 
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that it is a step in the right direction. And we must further 
remember the great difficulty and delicacy of dealing with 
institutions so ancient and so bound up with the whole life of 
the people as are the Swiss communes. It is not only a question 
of sentiment or of conservatism; the vested interests of the 
communal corporations in their property are as much to be 
respected as any other vested interests, and they may claim to 
be at least dealt with tenderly. Yet it was impossible for 
any scheme of reform to avoid attempting to do something 
to lessen the monstrous evils of a system by which nearly half 
the Swiss people are condemned to be, as regards all imme- 
diate local affairs, strangers in their own land. The existing 
Constitution speaks with a very uncertain sound as to the class 
which we have ventured to call péro:xor, those Swiss citizens 
who are established in communes of which they are not here- 
ditary burghers. It grants to the settler in another Canton 
the exercise of Federal and cantonal rights, but it allows the 
enjoyment of cantonal rights to be delayed by cantonal legis- 
lation for any time not exceeding two years. In communal 
matters, it simply secures him against any special taxation—a 
Greek would have called it pero‘xwov—beyond that borne by the 
citizens of the Canton; it expressly shuts him out from the 
communal vote ; it leaves too an arbitrary power in the local 
authorities to demand a certificate of good morals before allow- 
ing him to settle, and to remove him after settlement, if his con- 
duct is contrary to good morals, or if he is ‘ often ’—a vague term 
enough—convicted of breach of police regulations. The new 
proposals would have brought in a far better state of things. 
The vague talk about good morals was left out, though we still 
hear of the ‘acte d’origine’ which seems so strange to an Eng- 
lishman. A residence of three months was to secure, not only 
the cantonal but the communal franchise, and the prohibition 
of any special taxation was made more explicit. That the 
pérouxos, in receiving the communal franchise on all other 
points, should still be shut out from any share in the enjoyment 
of the communal property, was neither wonderful ner unjust. 
The only doubt which the question suggests to an English 
reformer is, whether a commune—a parish—is a fit body to hold 
corporate property.- Still, the proposed changes took in pretty 
nearly all that could be wished for on behalf of the settlers 
in strange communes, if only one provision had been added, 
which was proposed in the course of the debates in the 
Assembly. This was to forbid communes from dividing their 
corporate income among their members, or applying it to any 


but the public purposes of the whole commune. As long as this 
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can be done, it always remains possible to evade the law which 
forbids any difference to be made between burgher and stranger 
in communal taxation. If burgher and stranger pay an equal 
tax, but the burgher gets his taxation, or part of it, back again 
in the form of a dividend out of the communal estate, the 
stranger is practically taxed unequally. 

The third point which we chose for special mention, was 
the change which the revision proposed to make with regard 
to the Federal Judiciary. We have said that the weak point 
of the Swiss Federal system has hitherto been the constitution 
of the Federal Court and the narrow range of its powers. 
It is certainly strange that the founders of the Swiss Consti- 
tution, with the noble example of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, its dignified and independent position, before 
their eyes, did not try more closely to reproduce it in their 
own work. Instead of a Court whose members are named for 
life by the Executive power, as vacancies happen, the Swiss 
Federal Court is elected by each newly-chosen Assembly for 
the term of three years during which the Assembly itself exists. 
It is impossible that a court so named can have that dignity 
and impartiality which ought to belong to the highest tribunal 
of the Commonwealth. A court so chosen is not so far re- 
moved as it ought to be from the sphere of ordinary party 
politics. The Constitution gives the Court large powers, both 

in civil and criminal matters, and it clothes the Federal 
’ Assembly with authority to enlarge those powers, either by 
legislation or by sending particular cases before it. But the 
tendency of things during the twenty-five years since the 
Constitution came into being has been, not to enlarge, but in 
practice to lessen, the powers of the Federal Court. ‘The 
strange legal fiction by which, as we have before described, all 
manner of purely legal questions are brought before the Federal 
Council and the Federal Assembly, has altogether undermined 
the powers of the Court. The business which ought to be done 
by the Court is done by the Assembly. In this latter respect, 
the proposals of 1872 would have been a great improvement. 
They would have taken away from the jurisdiction of the 
Council and the Assembly, and have brought within the juris- 
diction of the Federal Court all, or nearly all, the questions 
which now come before the Legislature by way of Rekurs. 
This is exactly what is wanted to get rid of the great blot 
in the working of the Swiss Federal system. But we are not 
clear that such a reform can be thoroughly carried out, unless 


a far more radical change is made in the constitution of the 
Court itself. 
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By the proposed reform, the Court was still to be named by 
the Assembly. It was no longer to be an article of the Con- 
stitution that the Court should be chosen for three years only ; 
the number of its members, and their term of office, was left 
to be fixed by Federal legislation. But surely in a state which 
distinguishes between the Law and the Constitution—and every 
Federal state must so distinguish—the nature of the Judicial 
power is, just like that of the Executive and Legislative power, 
one of those points which the Constitution ought to settle, and 
which it should not leave to ordinary legislation. The relation 
of the three branches of government to one another is a thing 
which, of all others, the Constitution is bound to fix; and it 
does not fix it, if it leaves so essential a point as the duration of 
the Federal Judiciary to the discretion of the Legislature for 
the time being. If it were merely a question whether Judges 
should be appointed for three or five or seven years, that indeed 
may be left to ordinary legislation; but the great principle of 
an independent Judiciary is that its members should not be 
appointed for any fixed time, but that they should be irremov- 
able, except in case of proved misconduct in office. Both 
English and American experience has shown that, if Switzer- 
land wishes for a really independent Court, the members of that 
Court must be nominated by the Federal Council during good 
behaviour. There are plenty of lesser details on which Federal 
legislation may be quite in place; but these great principles ought 
to stand enrolled on the Constitution itself; otherwise, the Federal 
Court will never be able to stand its ground as an independent 
body in the Commonwealth. As long as it remains a creature 
of the Assembly, so long there will always be the fear that tle 
power which creates it will find some way to trench upon its 
functions. 

Closely connected with the reform of the Federal Court are 
the proposals for bringing in unity of legislation on various 
points throughout the whole Confederation. But on this point, 
so largely mixed up with purely legal questions, we will not 
enter. Some of the proposals of this kind were admirable in 
themselves, only there comes the ever-recurring doubt, whether 
they ought to be forced on unwilling Cantons. In some cases, 
however, there can be no doubt. The restrictions on the practice 
of the liberal professions which still exist are such that, if the 
Cantons will not do away with them, the Confederation must. 
It is monstrous that a man who is qualified to act as a physician 
in one Canton should not be allowed to act as a physician in 
another. On the other hand, it would seem that the true way 
to put an end to this evil is the establishment of e 4 ederal 
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University, whose diplomas would command general confidence 
and would be good throughout the Federal territory. 

The revised Constitution, as it was settled, after long debates 
and, after several exchanges of amendments between the two 
Chambers, by the Federal law of March 5th, was, as we have 
already said, rejected on May 12th by the vote alike of the 
people and of the Cantons. And, notwithstanding the many 
admirable proposals which the scheme of revision contained, it 
is our deliberate judgment that it was rightly and wisely re- 
jected. The mistake, as it seems to us, was that the whole 
scheme was voted on in globo; that is to say, it was put to a 
single vote of Yea or Nay, instead of being put, as was done 
in 1866, article by article. ‘To us it seems simply unfair and 
unreasonable to put together in a single vote a mass of pro- 
posals which have no necessary connexion with one another, 
and among which it is hardly possible that any man should, 
from the bottom of his heart, either approve of all, or disapprove 
of all. Army reform, law reform, educational reform, church 
reform, municipal reform, strictly constitutional reform, were all 
to be settled by a simple vote of Yea or Nay. It was doubtless 
hoped that all who approved of any part of the scheme would 
vote for the whole. What seems to have happened is, that all 
who disapproved of any part of the scheme voted against the 
whole. And this, as it seems to us, is the reasonable course. 
To vote for a scheme which is partly good and partly bad is to 
commit yourselves to the bad parts. But to vote against such a 
scheme is in no way to commit yourself against the good parts ; 
you vote against what is bad, being perfectly ready to vote for 
the good parts whenever you have a chance of voting for them 
by themselves. Hence came the apparently strange coalition by 
which the scheme of revision was thrown out. Writers on the 
revisionist side mocked at what they were pleased to call the 
union of ‘ Welschen, Ultramontanen, und alt-Liberalen.’ Now it 
Welsh, Ultramontanes, and Old-Liberals joined together to 
carry out some common positive object, the thing would cer- 
tainly have a very strange look, and it could hardly be done 
without some compromise of principle one way or another. 
But the most discordant parties may agree in a negative vote 
without any compromise of principle. If the Romance-speaking 
Cantons deem that their national interests are threatened by 
one part of it—if Ultramontanes deem that their religious 
interests are threatened by another part of it; if—what is put 
out of sight in the division which we have just quoted—the 
smaller Cantons, whether German or Romance, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, deem that their cantonal independence is threat- 
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ened by many parts of it; if Old-Liberals think that the whole 
thing is going too fast a-head to be wise,—all alike, each from 
their several points of view, do right in giving their votes against 
the revision. But the unanimity, though perfectly honest, is 
purely incidental. If the majority in the Assembly would 
have allowed the popular vote to be taken article by article, 
the unanimity would have been very much less. j Sevie of 
danger to cantonal independence would no doubt still have 
drawn many together who do not often act on the same side. 
But it is quite certain that many who voted ‘nay’ to the 
whole scheme would have willingly voted ‘yea’ to many 
particular parts of it. But they were not allowed to vote for 
them, unless they at the same time voted for other proposals of 
which they conscientiously disapproved. It is indeed said that 
the voting ix globo was not wholly the work of the friends of 
revision, but that many of its enemies, especially of the Ultra- 
montane section, support the in globo voting in the hope of 
throwing out the scheme altogether, as actually happened. 
However this may be, the way of voting is in itself thoroughly 
unfair, and we cannot be sorry that, as it was adopted, the 
whole scheme fell through. 

Since the rejection of the scheme of revision in May has 
followed the general election of last October. It may seem 
strange that, after the popular voice had decided, though by a 
narrow majority, against the scheme of revision, the same 
popular voice should, a few months later, return a Nationairath, 
two-thirds of which are pledged to the revisionist cause. But 
there is no need to suppose that the nation has repented of its 
vote of last May. M. Edouard Tallichet, in the last of a very 
striking series of articles in the Bibliotheque Universelle of 
Lausanne, has put together some statistics to show (as far as 
statistics can show anything in such a matter) that such has 
not been the case. But the phenomenon is not very wonderful. 
Parties widely differing from one another may easily agree in 
a negative vote; it is less easy for them to agree in the positive 
act of fixing on a representative. The first act of the new 
Assembly was, of course, to renew the Federal Council. The 
rejection of a Federal Councillor who seeks re-election is a very 
rare thing; but in this case M. Challet-Venel, of Geneva, an 
opponent of the revision, has lost his place in the Federal 
Executive—a marked sign of the temper of the Assembly. 
Since that time the attention of Switzerland and of Europe (so 
far as it thinks of Switzerland) has been rather drawn away 
from the question of revision to the ecclesiastical strife in the 
Cantons of Geneva and Bern. But the question of revision is 
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not likely to sleep. The Assembly has asked the Federal 


Council to draw up a new scheme of revision, and some pro- 
posal will doubtless be brought forward during the lifetime of 
the present Assembly, probably during the present year. Let 
it be more moderate than the last; let it have more regard to 
the interests, the feelings, and even the prejudices, of the 
smaller members of the Confederation; let it be put to the 
vote in such a form that men may yote for such things as they 
approve, and against such things as they disapprove, and the 
Bundesrevision of 1873 will doubtless meet with the approval of 
the Swiss people, as well as with the sympathy of all who in 
other lands look with feelings of love and reverence towards 
the cradle of European freedom. 


Arr. Il.—The Monotheism of Paganism. 


El Béktrat es Suleimdéniyeh, an Exposition of the Nuseiriyeh 


Doctrines and Practices (in Arabic), By Suleiman Effendi 
El Adaniy, Beyrout. 


Everyruinc which tends to strengthen the tie that links the 
individual to his fellow-man is, of necessity, a contribution to 
the common good. Thus it is that all those discoveries of 
science, and all those revelations of philosophy, which teach us 
the existence of the ties of kinship and common nature, are 
justly ranked amongst the most important gains to humanity. 
Philology and ethnology have contributed much to this end: 
the latter has taught men that they are members of one great 
family ; the former has pointed out the relationship existing 
between the various members of that dominant branch of it— 
the Aryan race—to which the world owes nearly everything 
that is useful or great. It has pointed out proofs of this wide 
relationship in the languages of Hellenes, Teutons, Indians, 
and Persians, tracing throughout their various tongues the 
vestiges of a remote archetype. No one, however, has attempted 
to trace a similar common origin for the various forms of 
Theosophic idea which are found amongst these various peoples; 
and yet there are indications, both historical and intrinsic, of an 
Aryan Theosophic Archetype no less tangible and distinct 
than the Philological one to which we have referred. 
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To imagine that man in his infancy solved the great problem 
of existence, by the intuitive conception of a divine Author of 
all things, is to assume too much, and to assign to him an 
acumen in theosophic investigation to which the history of 
human progress in other directions offers no analogy. Amazed 
at the phenomena around him, man with instinctive curiosity 
seeks to penetrate their cause, and examines them with a view 
to discovering the agency to which they are due. He looks 
around him, reviews in turn the animal and vegetable world, 
but in neither of them can he discover that of which he is in 
search, the great cause of all. Men and beasts live their 
allotted time and pass away; trees spring up and wither ; but 
the whole goes on as before, regardless of, and unaffeeted by 
the change. He gazes next on carth and sea, and his ideal is 
not there. But there is yet a something which pervades and 
influences all, which gladdens and revivifies all, without which 
the whole earth seems dead: this is light or heat, tor he 
has not yet learnt to separate the two. Here, then, is the agent 
of whick he has been in search; and above him, in all its glory, 
far higher than even his mental flight can reach, is the orb from 
whence this universal power proceeds. And in the Kast, the 
region of the sun, is it to be wondered at that man in early ages 
bowed down before the Lord of day and owned him for his Ged ? 
‘Ex Oriente lux’ is true in move sonses than one, for from the 
rising of the sun came man’s first dim idea of a God; and from 
the kast came the first rays of intellectual light into the world. 

The adoration of light is the natural outcome of that tendency 
to the observation of physical phenomena which has ever 
characterized the Aryan race; the lrani shepherd, as he watched 
his flocks by night beneath the calm great stars of an ‘astern 
sky, wud saw in their myriad lights so many reflections of the 
Deity, was but unconsciously pursuing the same course of 
investigation which led to the discoveries of Galileo and 
Newton. 

But we must start with what man has done; not with what 
he might or probably would do. In trying to realize man’s 
primary conception of a God, we are, after all, only analyzing 
our own minds, which are made up entirely of preconceived 
notions. Our conclusions can, therefore, have no weight, for 
the primeval mind had no such traditional prejudices, and 
could not have reasoned in the same way. 

We are led to the conclusion that old Aryan ideas lurk in 
our religious systems, as certainly as old Sanscrit words lurk in 
our languages, not by mere theoretical hypothesis, but by the 
exuwination of historical facts; by no other process, indeed, 
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could a result of any value be obtained, for, as Bacon has 
postulated— 


‘Sola spes est in vera inductione.’ 


The name Aryan lingers still in the native name of Persia 
(Iran), and the clearest vestiges which still remain of the 
ancient Aryan faith are to be found in the religious systems of 
that country. We shall endeavour to trace this ancient faith 
through its successive developments in Persia, to show its 
influence upon other forms of religion, and ‘to exhibit its actual 
condition in the present day. 

The earliest notices of the ancient faith of Persia are con- 
tained in the traditions of a dynasty which reigned long before 
the first king mentioned in Persian history (Kaiyumers), and 
which was probably coeval with the earliest personages of post- 
diluvian Bible chronology. This dynasty was called the 
Mahabadi, a word obviously Indian in its derivation. The 
records of these early princes are contained in a work entitled 
the ‘ Desatir,’ concerning the nature and authenticity of which 
it will be necessary for us to say a few words. It is written in 
a language called the Asmdni, or ‘Celestial,’ which M. Troyer, 
the learned translator of the Dabistén i Mazdhib, regards as ‘a 
‘ new intermediate ring in the hermetic chain which connects 
‘ the Germanic idioms with the old Asiatic languages; it is,’ he 
continues, ‘ perhaps the most ancient dialect of the Deri, spoken, 
‘if not in Fars, yet in the north-eastern countries of the 
‘Persian Empire; to wit, in Sogd and Bamian. When it 
‘ ceased to be spoken, like several other languages of bygone 
‘ages, the Mahabadian was preserved in a single book or frag- 
‘ ment of a book, similar in its solitude to the Hebrew Bible, or 
‘the Persian Zendavesta.’ The Desatir lays claim to the 
remotest antiquity, and is accompanied by a Persian translation 
and commentary, purporting to be the production of the fifth 
Sasdn, who lived in the time of Khosrau Parviz, a contemporary 
of the Emperor Heraclius, and who died in the year 643 of the 
Christian era. Of the Mahabadi dynasty, Sir William Jones 


says :— 


‘It has been proved by the clearest evidence, that a powerful 
monarchy was established in Iran long before the Assyrian or Pishdadi 
governments ; that it subsisted many centuries, and that its history 
has been engrafted on that of the Hindus, who founded the monarchies 
of Ayodhya and Indraprestha ; that the language of the first Persian 
empire was the mother of the Sanscrit, and consequently of the Zend 
and Parsi, as well as of the Greek, Latin, and Gothic, as the language 
of the Assyrians was the parent.of the Chaldaic and Pehlavi.’ 
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The king, amongst these early Aryans, united in his own 
person the functions of sovereign-ruler and high priest, as did 
Melchisedek, King of Salem, and as we find to have been the 
case amongst the early Greeks and Romans, and indeed all other 
Aryan peoples. The sovereign was at once the exponent of the 
secular law, and the prophet, the zpodrns, or exponent of the 
laws of heaven. 

The first book of the Desatir is that of Mahabad, the Great 
Abad, the last of the dynasty so called; indeed, the name in all 
probability indicates the race collectively, and the doctrines 
contained in the book may be considered as the tabulated 
religious ideas which had been arrived at under their rule. 

From these doctrines we gather that the worship of light was 
still the basis of their creed, but that it had been elaborated and 
spiritualized. An important progressive step had been taken, 
and light had been recognised as the outward manifestation or 
symbol of a still more mysterious power, God. Not only 
does light permeate the universe, and (still considering it in- 
separable from, and one with heat) form the life-giving element 
of the universe, but the material universe cannot be seen without 
it. Light, then, is the medium of creation, the symbol of the 
Creator’s creative power. Thus, too, in the Mosaic cosmogony, 
light is the result of the first day’s creation. 

To this medium or symbol Mahabad gives the name of the 
Primal Intelligence, or AKhirid; and having thus personified 
light generally, he proceeds to consider the lesser individual 
lights, or light-giving bodies, such as the sun, moon, and stars, 
as lesser intelligences. He is careful, however, to explain that 
these have no separate existence or independent functions, but 
are part and parcel of the original light. Here, then, we have 
the key-note of Aryan theosophy, the conception of the unity 
of God. For the sake of greater clearness, we will recapitulate 
the steps by which this conception is arrived at :—-Light is the 
all-pervading agent. It reveals, manifests, and creates all 
existing things, and, conversely, nothing can exist without 
light. Therefore light is existence. But, if existence can be 
thus referred to light, light itself must by analogy be referred 
to something else, and that is the great unknown, Mazdam, 
or God. 

The ancient Persian creed, then, may be stated as follows :— 

Belief in a God, one and indivisible, manifesting himself 
throughout ull creation by an intelligent medium, which is at 
once the cause and exponent of the material world. 

But this doctrine was too abstruse and spiritual for the com- 
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mon people, and corruptions might be expected naturally to 
follow. 

Such corruptions were due to two separate sources; the 
misinterpretation of symbolism, and the natural preference of 
man for the concrete and material over the abstract and meta- 
physical. In the first case, the heavenly bodies, as partaking of 
that which is the symbol of God, assume a new character, and 
have a fresh claim to veneration, a feeling which naturally 
degenerates sooner or later into adoration. In this we see the 
rise of the Sabean cult, the idolatrous worship of the hosts of 
heaven, in which form the Aryan creed made its way through 
Chaldea, Arabia, and Judaa. 

In the second case, the abstract idea of an all-pervading Deity 
could not be grasped by the vulgar mind, and anthropomorphism 
is the natural result. Thus, in the book of the Desatir attributed 
to Jamshid, we find the world described as an individual :— 


‘ Its body, which is composed of all bodies, is called the Universe ; 
its soul, which consists of all souls, is called the City of Souls 
(Revangird) ; its intelligence, which is composed of all intelligences, 
is called the City of Intelligence (Hoshgird). This is the Great Man. 
When you have contemplated this world so wonderful, it is but one 
of his worshippers. If you open the eye of your mind, you will 
perceive that the heaven is the skin of this geeat individual, Kaivén 
(Saturn), the spleen; Barjish (Jupiter), the liver; Behram (Mars), 
the gall; the Sun, the heart; Nahid (Venus), the stomach; Tir 
(Mercury), the brain; and so on. The air is his breath; the earth 
the place on which he steps; the thunder his voice ; the lightning 
his laugh ; the rain his tears.’ 


Ifere, the abstract notion of an all-pervading intelligence, in 
fact, of a God, which was the more spiritualised outcome of the 
worship of light, is already assuming a gross and material 
phase. Such an anthropomorphic conception is sufficient to 
suggest at once the origin of a whole pantheon of mythological 
deities. But the idea that God is manifest in everything, even 
when considered in a more philosophical spirit, still departs 
widely from the simplicity of the original, and (although the 
terms are not convertible) the proposition that ‘God is every- 
thing,’ becomes easily confused with the proposition that 
‘ everything is God,’ and Pantheism is the result. 

From these corruptions of the primeval faith all the countless 
erceds and mythologies of Aryan nations spring. ‘To arrest this 
degenerate tendency, and to recall men to the original conception 
of the unity of God, to explain aright the symbolism of religious 
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cult—this was the bright thought that illumined the minds of 
the successive prophets and reformers of after ages. This was 
the true revelation that, as St. John expresses it, ‘ In him was life, 
‘and the life was the light of men. And the light shineth in 
‘ darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.’ And this 
revelation, we shall endeavour to show, is the glorious heritage 
of the Aryan race, and was first shadowed forth, dimly it is true, 
but unmistakably, in Persia, the first of Aryan lands. 

But, to demonstrate this proposition, we must briefly pass in 
review the various phases of the Aryan religion, as it existed in 
Persia itself, and the branches or offshoots which it sent forth, 
and engrafted upon the creeds of other countries. 

For some centuries the Mahabadian faith appears to have 
degenerated from its original simplicity, and the immediately 
succeeding books of the Desatir (to which we must still appeal as 
the oldest authority) indicate the direction which the corruption 
was taking, in their strong protests against the dualistic, anthropo- 
morphic, and idolatrous tendencies of the time. Presently, these 
ancient scriptures display a leaning towards asceticism and 
contemplative mysticism, which is the invariable forerunner of 
some great religious reform. This protest finds full utterance 
in the book of the Hosheng, the king and prophet, who may be 
fairly styled the Luther of the Aryan faith. Hosheng is de- 
scribed by Mirkhond, in his celebrated Persian History, the 
Rauszat es Safa, as follows :— 


‘The most celebrated historians consider this prince to have been 
the grandson of Kaiyumers, while others maintain that he is identical 
with Mahalel, and that Cainan is the same as his father Kaiyumers. 
From his unparalleled justice he was styled Pesh-déd (Foremost in 
Justice), and founded the dynasty of that name. . .. The Persians 
claim for him the rank of a prophet. . . . He is said to have been the 
first who introduced the arts of civilized life, and taught the uses 
of metals, and the properties of precious stones. Some people ascribe 
to him the formation of the Tigris canal, and the erection of the cities 
of Susa, Kufa, and Babylon.’ 


Tabari, in his ‘Chronicles,’ adds that the Magians claimed 
Hosheng as a fire-worshipper, and that the Jews declared that 
he was a follower of their religion; while Firdausi, in the 
‘Shah-némeh,’ assigns to him the invention of the flint and 
steel, and the introduction of fire, as a symbol of the deity. 
All ancient authors agree that he was the founder of a new and 
mystical faith. The importance of the part played by Hosheng 
in the theosophic history of the Aryan race can hardly be 
over-estimated, for there can be no doubt but that he founded 
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the school of mysticism which, by its spiritual interpretation of 
the then degenerate symbolism of religion, preserved the purity 
of the primeval Mahabadian creed. 

The author of the ‘ Dabistan,’ an invaluable work in the 
Persian language upon ancient forms of religion, informs us 
that, when Alexander arrived in Persia, he found existing there 
a sect called Gushaspis, who claimed Hosheng as their founder, 
and who, though openly professing the religion of Zoroaster, 
preserved the tenets taught by Hosheng as the esoteric doctrine 
of Pyrolatry. 

The next religious reformer of Persia was Zoroaster. We 
are accustomed to look upon him as the introducer of the 
worship of fire, and the originator of the Dualistic theory of the 
Divinity ; we should, however, much rather incline to the belief 
that Zoroaster’s movement was a reaction against the very errors 
in question. The Zendavesta in no way inculcates the 
worship of fire, but rather insists throughout on the adoration 
of the God of whom fire was but the symbol. The steps by 
which that symbol was reached, by those who had once come to 
consider God as manifest in light or heat, are too obvious to 
need mention here. The dualistic element appears to have been 
simply an attempt to solve the problem of the existence of evil 
in the world, a difficulty which Pantheism and Monotheism 
alike leave untouched. 

The two rival deities, Ahuramazda (Ormazd) and Angro- 
mainyus (Ahriman), were not invented by Zoroaster, but had 
long before resulted from popular ratiocination upon the 
national doctrines. Zoroaster, finding this, endeavoured to 
disabuse the popular mind of a pernicious error, and taught that 
the two spirits of good and evil were united from the beginning 
in God as well as man; that, like day and night, they were 
inseparable, though mutually opposed, and that they were 
indispensable for the preservation of creation.* 

That the mission of Zoroaster was a protest against a corrup- 
tion in the national religion is abundantly evident from the 
‘Shah-nameh.’ Although that book is often extravagant in its 
relation of legendary marvels, and is not to be relied upon for 
accurate historical details, yet it is undoubtedly founded upon 
Pehlavi records of great antiquity, and, as such, is particularly 
valuable in tracing the progress of national feeling and religious 
opinion,—topics which national fables serve to elucidate rather 
than to disguise. 


* Dr. Martin Haug’s ‘ Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and 
Religion of the Parsees,’ p. 259. 
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The account given in the ‘Shah-nameh’ of the events attend- 
ing the appearance of Zoroaster, and the promulgation of his 
religion in Iran, is not from the pen of Firdausi, the author of 
the rest of the work, but is inserted by him as a specimen of the 
composition of Dakiki, to whom the task of versifying the old 
Pehlavi documents had been originally entrusted by Sultan 
Mahmid. We learn from this account that Zoroaster lived in 
the time of Kai-Gushtasp, father of Darius, and that he 
induced that monarch to undertake extensive wars and con- 
quests for the propagation of the new religion. Zoroaster is 
here made to say that he had been to heaven and to hell; that 
he saw Ormazd in the former, and Ahriman in the latter realm ; 
and that he received the Zendavesta and the censer of a fire- 


- worshipper from the Creator of the universe himself. We are 


further informed that Isfendiyar, the son and commander-in- 
chief of the forces of Gushtasp, carried the Zoroastrian faith 
into Rim (Asia Minor), Hindustan and Arabia. This last 
statement is very important, as we shall presently see, when 
we come to investigate the influence exercised by the Aryan 
religion upon the religions of those countries. 

The intimate connexion between the Zoroastrian and Vedic 
systems must strike the most superficial student of the Indian 
and Persian scriptures. With the Brahmins, the gods are 
called devas, and the evil deities, their antagonists, are called 
asuras. With the Zoroastians, however, it is exactly the 
reverse ; the devas (the Divs of the modern Persian) are the evil 
spirits or devils; while Asura, under the form Ahura, is the 
name of the deity, and forms part of the word Ahuramazda 
(Hormuzd), the Parsee name of God. In the earlier Brahminical 
writings, such as the Rigveda Sanhita, the word Ahura has 
always a good sense, and is the title of the principal gods of 
the Hindu Pantheon.* Moreover, many of the angels and 
devils of the Zendavesta are identical in name with the 
Brahminical deities. So also, the legends of the prowess of 
heroes and demigods are parallel in the Veda and Zendavesta. 
Such ceremonies, too, as the investiture with the sacred thread 
(which is considered as important with the Parsees and Brah- 
mins as baptism is with us) are common both to the Indian and 
Persian religions, and point conclusively to a common origin 
of both. 

From the fact that, although a close connexion exists between 
the Vedas and Zendavesta, yet a strong antagonism is to be 
observed throughout between the two religions—the gods of one 


* Sce ‘ Essays on the Sacred Language and Literature of the Parsees,’ 
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becoming the devils of the other—we may conclude that at a 
very early period a schism took place amongst the professors 
of the Aryan faith, and that one party emigrated to Hindu- 
stan proper, and there developed that idea of the Trinity 
(Trimtrti) which is the characteristic of the post- Vedic Hindu 
religious system, but which is entirely foreign to the Zend- 
avesta. This doctrine is a natural pats gen. of the original 
Aryan conception ; for, if we take the astronomical idea of light, 
this resolves itself easily into the three constituents, sky, sun, 
and moon ; and, if we take the physical idea of life, it resolves 
itself with equal facility into the triad of creation, destrue- 
tion, and regeneration, or into the grosser symbolism of Phallic 
worship. 

Ifaving traced the Aryan worship of light through its 
successive developments in Persia, and shown that the religion 
of India is an offshoot of the same stock, we must inquire into 
the influence which it exercised upon the religions of adjoining 
nations. 

Under the name of Sabeanism (the worship of the heavenly 
hosts), the old religion made its way through Chaldea into 
Syria, Arabia and Judea. The original Monotheistic conception 
suffered materially by transplantation, and was frequently 
obscured by the polytheistic instincts of the peoples by whom 
it was adopted. 

The idols of the Caabeh, and the superstitions and inhuman 
rites of the Arabs before Mohammed’s time, may seem to have 
little in common with the philosophical creed of Mahabad ; but 
a very little investigation into their nature will reveal 
the same idea lurking beneath the grosser outward forms, and 
will prove unmistakably the influence of the conquering Aryan 
upon the rude Semitic races. 

Little as it was understood by the common people, the Mono- 
theistic principle was still recognised as the real spirit of 
Sabeanism. This the accounts given of this religion even by 
Mohammedan writers abundantly prove. The Arabian historians 
declare it to have been the oldest religion in the world, handed 
down directly from Enoch, or, as some say, from Sabai, another 
son of Seth, the son of Adam. Enoch is confounded by them 
with Hermes Trismegistus, and Seth is frequently styled 
Adimon (Agathodeemon) ; but, in spite of this confusion with 
the Greek system, the accounts which they have given us throw 
much light upon the real nature and origin of the Sabean 
doctrines. Ibn el Wardi, in his well known ‘ Universal History,’ 
says :— 

‘T have seen two Sabean works, both of which are attributed to 
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Enoch. The first is a book of prayers, in which occurs the following 
beautiful address to the Deity :—“ Thou art the Eternal One, in whom 
all order is centred ; Lord of all created things visible and invisible ; 
Prince of mankind ; Protector of the universe ; Lord of angels and 
of archangels. From Thee doth intellect descend upon the rulers of 
the earth; for Thou art the first cause, whose power embraceth all 
things; Thou art the Infinite and Incomprehensible One, standing alone ; 
the Ruler of the Kings of Heaven and of the Eternal Fountains of 
Light, Thou art the King of Kings, the ordainer of all good, who 
givest inspiration and guidance to all. From Thee creation starts ; 
by Thy indication the Universe is ordered ; from Thee cometh light. 
Thou art the Ancient Cause before all thiags existing. We pray 
Thee to cleanse our souls, to make them worthy of Thy grace now 
and for ever more. Oh! JJanifest One, exalted above all defects, 
descend into our intellects and purge us from every evil. Turn our 
sorrow into joy ; for to Thee do we cling, and Thee do we fear. 
We ask Thee to fit us to praise Thy inexpressible majesty. All 
things are from Thee, and from Thee do all things gain their light. 
Thou art the hope of the worlds, the aider of mankind one and all.” 
The second book was entitled the “ Book of the Law,” and contained 
many excellent precepts, amongst which I remember the following :— 
“Let none among you treat his brother as he himself would dislike 
to be treated. Place your whole trust in God, who knoweth every 
secret ; He will suffice you for a just ruler; He will pronounce a 
fair decision. Whoso represseth his anger and controlleth his tongue 
hath conquered every evil.”’’ 


El Beirtini, again, the celebrated Arab historian, in his 
‘ Vestiges of the Past,’ says,— 


‘The earliest propagator of a revealed religion was Yuzasp, who 
lived in India at the beginning of the reign of Tahmurasp, king of 
Persia. He left a book calling upon mankind to embrace the Sabean 
faith, and drew after him many followers. The early Persian kings, 
especially the Peshd4di and Kaiyanian dynasties, who reigned in the 
province of Balkh, used to worship the sun, moon, and stars, and 
all the elements, until the time of Zoroaster, who appeared in the 
30th year of the reign of Peshtasp.’ 


Here is direct testimony to the historic truth of the hypo- 
thesis which we have advanced, namely, that Sabeanism is the 
lineal descendant of the ancient Persian faith ; that this faith 
had degenerated into an idolatrous worship of the heavenly 
bodies and the elements; and that Zoroaster appeared as a 
regenerator of religion, and as the restorer of its primeval 

urity. 
“ A aie early protest against the corrupt Sabean cult is found 
in the book of Job. In chapter xxxi. 26-28, the patriarch 
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says :—‘ If I have beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon 
‘walking in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
‘or my mouth hath kissed my hand, this also were an iniquity 
‘to be punished by the judge: for I should have denied the God 
‘which was above.’ 

How far the Aryan doctrine influenced the development of 
Judaism is a subject worthy of the profoundest consideration of 
the theologian. That the Jews were the recipients of a special 
revelation it would be idle as well as profane to deny; but we 
may assuredly examine the method by which the revelation has 
been worked out to completion. This task is an easier one than 
may at first sight appear ; for every religion worthy of the name 
contains its history in its articles of faith. 

The covenant of God was made with Abraham, who is 
regarded by the Jews as the founder of their religion, the 
‘Father of the Faithful.’ Jehovah is emphatically called the 
God of Abraham, and with this monotheistic idea the patriarch 
is invariably associated. But Abraham, as his other name, the 
‘ Hebrew,’ or ‘ passer over’, implies, did not receive and mature 
his doctrines on Jewish soil; he brought them from Ur of the 
Chaldees, the seat of the Aryan faith. 

The Eastern traditions of Abraham are very explicit on this 
point. El Beirini, the author quoted above, says :— 


‘The Sabean religion still survives in the doctrines of the 
Harrfnfyeh, so called from the city of Harran, near Damascus, 
which they inhabit, though some affirm that they derive their name 
from Harran, the son of Tarukh the brother of Abraham, who, 
they declare, was a rigid and devout Sabean. These people give a 
strange account of the reason which induced Abraham to forsake his 
religion and become the father of a new race ; they relate that the 
patriarch was afflicted with leprosy, and resorted to circumcision 
merely for the removal of the disease. Entering the temple after 
this, he heard a voice proceeding from one of the idols, which said, 
“Thou wentest forth from amongst us, Oh Abraham, with one defect, 
and hast returned with two,” which so enraged him that he departed, 
determined never again to cross the threshold of the temple. To 
prevent a repetition of the taunt, he enjoined the rite upon his 
new followers as a religious duty. But, subsequently repenting of his 
deed, he vowed that he would sacrifice his son as a propitiatory offering 
to the planet Jupiter, who, however, allowed him to substitute a ram in 
place of his child.’ 


The religion which Abraham brought with him from Chaldea, 
and taught to his Semitic followers, was the exclusively Aryan 
doctrine of Monotheism, and he was enabled to establish it by 


the very intrinsic truth of the principles which he was called 
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on to preach. The name of God, as uttered and taught by 
God’s own voice, was the very name which had for so long been 
the object of Aryan adoration. ‘I am’ contains the actual 
enunciation of that independent existence which the Aryans 
loved to attribute to the Supreme Being, and which is the key- 
note of their theosophy. The polytheistic instincts of the Jews 
induced them constantly to combat against that truth, as the 
frequent recurrence of their besetting sin, idolatry, abundantly 
testifies. 

Abraham himself recognised the existence of a worship 
beside his own of the true God, when he paid tribute and 
honour to Melchisedek, not only as king of Salem, but as 
priest of the Most High God, }>y 5x5 yn. From this incident 
we glean that, in early times before the Jewish covenant, the 
knowledge of the Most High bad not been entirely withheld from 
mankind. The author of the epistle to the Hebrews recognised 
this important fact, and alludes to the meeting of Abraham and 
Melchisedek in proof that the removal of Gentile disabilities by 
our Lord’s dispensation was but a reversion to the primitive order 
of things. Regarded in this light, how true are the words, ‘ He 
is a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek.’ Heb. vii. 5. 

The exceptional position of the Jewish race is easily explained 
upon the theory that Abraham was the importer into Judaism 
of the Aryan religious idea: he was the religious father, not the 
flesh father, of the race. The Jews were exclusive enough to 
preserve intact their Semitic language, but they were advanced 
enough to adopt the foreign cult. They could not withstand 
the overwhelming influence of so evident and real a doctrine as 
the worship of light, with its corollary, the existence of an 
universal intelligent and life-giving principle; but they did 
resist the total conquest, and mark the limit of the march 
of Aryan intellect, the zone at which the earthquake ceased. 

Thus the Aryan race was really the recipient of a revelation ; 
for so pure a conception of the Deity as theirs can be but little 
else, and their present dominant position in the earth is the fruit 
of this. Even the Semitic prophets, with true prophetic instinct, 
saw the same result looming in the dim future, and declared : 
‘God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem.’ And again, St. Paul has said, ‘God hath not left him- 
self without a witness among the Gentiles.’ It is a mistake to 
suppose that Judaism is an exclusively Semitic religion. Not 
only did Abraham introduce the Aryan monotheistic conception 
of Jehovah, but in after ages fresh accessions were constantly 
received from the original Chaldee source. During the time of 
the captivity, the Jews borrowed innumerable ideas from the 
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Persians ; and adopted, amongst other things, their system of 
angels and devils, beings which are not so much as hinted at 
in the Mosaic writings, but which are found in the Zend- 
avesta. 

Not only Mohammedan, but even Christian Arabic writers 
concur in insisting upon Abraham’s intimate connexion with 
Sabean doctrines. 

Abd el Messiah el Kendi, in his letter to ‘Abdallah ibn 
Ismael el H4shimi, refuting the arguments adduced by the latter 


with the object of converting him from Christianity to Islamism, 
says :— 


‘We know little or nothing of the Sabeans, except that they 
professed belief in the unity, perfection, and infinity of God, applying 
to Him certain attributes hypothetically, and not claiming to be able 
to define Him from actual knowledge ; that they attributed the order 
of the universe to the sky, which they describe anthropomorphically, 
and that they worshipped the hosts of heaven.’ 


The following passage is also extracted from El Kendi’s 
work :— 


‘You know—for I will suppose you to have perused the Scrip- 
tures—that it is said in the first book of the Pentateuch, which 
we call Genesis, that Abraham dwelt with his father at Harran 
(Ur of the Chaldees), and that God appeared to him when he had 
reached the age of seventy-five years; and that he believed in 
Him, and it was accounted to him for righteousness. From this we 
learn that Abraham dwelt at Harran, and worshipped the moon, 
which, under the name of El Ozza, was regarded as the presiding 
deity of the place. A remnant of this sect exists in the present 
day (the ninth century of our era) at Harran, and its followers 
make no secret of any part of their doctrine except the sacrifice of 
human beings, which te still practise by stealth.’ 


Mohammed confirmed the popular account of Abraham’s 
Sabean tendencies, and even called himself at the outset of 
his career ‘a Hanifi of the creed of Abraham,’ that being the 
name by which the sect was known among the Arabs. Recog- 
nising, however, his mistake, as the assumption of this would 
place him at a disadvantage with respect to his Sabean fellow- 
countrymen, he exchanged it later on for that of Muslim, ‘one 
resigned to the will of God.’ 

The ceremonial observances of the Sabeans, such as washing, 
fasting, and the times and postures of prayer, seem to have been 
adopted by Mohammed with little or no alteration. 

In all ancient religions, and especially in the Sabean, astrology 
played a most prominent part, and this was an almost necamey 
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tT consequence of the primary conception. As light was the symbol 

i" of the Deity, the luminous bodies of the heavens were naturally 

regarded as emanations from Him, and each, having its own 

distinct character, would inevitably be supposed to represent 

some individual attribute of Him, and would be invested wit 

some function or influence to be exercised on man. When 

i such quality or function appeared in man himself, a rapport 

4 between the man and the star was naturally suspected, and the 

| details of astrological science followed as a matter of course. 

The great prophet of Eastern Illuminati (i.c., of those inspired 

by light), Moulavi Rumi, has some verses upon this very subject 
which we cannot refrain from quoting :— 


i ‘A man, whate’er the star may be 
That reigns ascendant at his birth, 
Moves ever in its company. 
He followeth nought but joy and mirth 
When gentler Venus rules his life ; 
He seeketh nought but war and strife, 
If born when Mars controls the earth. 
| But there are planets brighter far 
| Than those which meet the mortal eye, 
Vi Surpassing each material star, 
Revolving in a purer sky : 
Bright stars that wax not pale nor dim, 
That shine with Gop’s own glorious light, 
That dwell for evermore with Him, 
The fixed stars of the Infinite.’ 
—‘ Masnavi,’ book i., story iv. 


Arab authors refer the building of the mosque at Damascus, 
and of the temple of the sun at Baalbekk, to the Sabeans, 
although we know that both edifices were the work of Greek 
pagans. This circumstance shows that the people of Syria 
themselves regarded Greek mythology as one and the same 
thing with their own religion. The city of Harrén was devoted 
to the worship of the moon, and many of the ruins existing 
there consist of circular foundations in imitation of its disc. 
In the same neighbourhood also is a village called Terd ‘Ozz, 
or ‘ Venus’ Gate,’ and another named Salamsin, the ancient 
name of which was Sanam Sinn (i.c., Selene), ‘the idol of the 
moon.’ 

The Kgabeh at Mecca is also generally believed by the native 
Arabic writers to have appertained to the Sabeans, the principal 
deity worshipped there, Allat, representing Saturn, and the cele- 
brated ‘black stone’ being sacred to Venus. 

The ancient Arabs themselves identified their idol El ‘Ozza 
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with Venus, but Venus itself is but another and later name for 
the moon. 

Abu 1 Mashar el Balkhi mentions many temples and idols of 
the sun as existing in Syria. 

According to some Arab authorities, the pyramids of Egypt 
are also Sabean monuments, one of them being believed to be 
the tomb of Seth himself. This tradition again is interesting 
only as showing how the Sabean Arabs recognised their own 
religion in all the forms of pagan worship. 

In short, paganism and the worship of light are identical. 
The principle of what may be termed astronomical symbolism 
lies at the root of all known pagan systems, and we believe that 
in the tenets and philosophies of the various Eastern sects 
may be found dogmas and traditions which will assist in the 
interpretation of the ancient mythologies, and, moreover, that 
their rites and observances will throw considerable light upon 
the nature of the Greek and Roman pagan rituals. 

The vulgarly received definition of paganism or idolatry, that 
it is a senseless and arbitrary adoration of stocks and stones, is 
as false as it is unphilosophical. A system appealing to the 
sympathies, and at least believed to satisfy the spiritual wants, 
of men and nations so widely separated by time, distance, and 
intellectual capacities, must depend for its vitality upon some- 
thing much more real and human than mere invention or 
caprice. 

Idolatry, indeed, is the result of man’s first aspirations after 
the infinite, the natural conclusion of reason unaided by revela- 
tion when endeavouring to solve the great problem of Nature ; 
it is the formulated expression of the first principle of religious 
cult, in a word, symbolism. 

Gradually the symbolism becomes more and more gross and 
degenerate, owing to the materialistic tendencies of the un- 
learned, and results in simple idolatry ; but there are always 
some intellects of a higher order who remember and strive to 
preserve the original purity of their creed. These, drafting off 
from the common herd, and drawn together by kindred aims 
and sentiments, form the nucleus of those secret societies which 
have existed under every form of paganism, and which had for 
their object the teaching and preservation of their esoteric 
doctrines, that is to say, the explanation of their symbolism. 

Such associations would naturally shrink from communi- 
cating their tenets to the vulgar, from whom they could not 
hope for sympathy, and by whom they could not be under- 
stood; and, accordingly, we find the motto, ‘ Odi profanum 
vulgus’ universally insisted on by the Illuminati of every 
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heathen sect. ‘The gorgeous ceremonies, idols, and processions 
were for fhe common people, but the esoteric doctrines were 
taught only to a few, and kept a profound mystery from the 
masses. 

Thus, while the outward form of religion lost its vitality, and 
was easily affected or overthrown by any great political or 
other changes, the real doctrines themselves, the offspring, so 
to speak, of the national mind, were as full of life as ever, and 
no change could touch the secret organization of those who 
held the key to the mystery, and who, having little sympathy 
with the mere form of symbolism, were as ready to screen them- 
selves behind the new cult as they had been behind the old. 

The East has never been without such societies, for the 
sufficient reason that, while Oriental peoples have been politically 
compelled to submit to constant changes, they are morally and 
psychologically more averse from change than any others. 
Their ethnical religion was Sabeanism, or the worship of the 
heavenly hosts, whose origin we have just endeavoured con- 
jeoturally to trace; and the countless mystic and secret sects 
which the East has from time to time produced, from the ancient 
mysteries of Egypt to the Gnosticism and Sufiism of more 
modern times, and even probably the Eleusinian mysteries in 
Greece, had no other object than to teach the true interpre- 
tation of Sabean symbolism. 

The Greek development of the Aryan religious idea was very 
similar to the Persian, but it stopped short at an earlier point. 

The Persians deified productive laws, but they proceeded 
from the consideration of individual cases to the contemplation 
of the principle, and their religion assumed the form of fire- 
worship—the worship of the element which is the visible 
principle not only of production, but of destruction too. 

The Greeks also deified productive and natural laws; but 
they never advanced so far as the deification of the principle. 
They Hepognised the all-pervading divine existence ; they saw 
a God in the earth, in the air, and in the sea; and then they 
split upon the rock of materialism, and worshipped either Zeus, 

oseidon, or Pluton—or they took refuge in Pantheism, and 
said ‘God is nothing else but earth, and air, and sea.’ 

There are many points of similarity between the Zoroastrian 
and the Greek mythologies which point conclusively to a com- 
mon origin. For instance, the deposition of Zarwan Akarana, 
or ‘ Boundless Time,’ from the supremacy of the Pantheon in 
favour of Hormazd, is exactly paralleled by the history of 
Xpovos and Zevs or Ovpavos, of Saturn and Jupiter; the angels 
of productive laws, in Zoroaster’s system, and the nymphs »r7 
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sylvan deities of classic legend are absolutely identical; the 
earth, the foster-mother ot the human race, is worshipped in 
both systems, under the allegory of @ cow—the one great means 
of sustenance to a pastoral people—as the name yi itself 
proves ; for this is nothing more than the Zend Geus, the Gau 
of the modern Persian, and our own word Cow. And still 
more clear is the analogy, when we remember the universal 
reverence paid by the Greeks to the sun— 


tov mavtav Oedv mpdpov “Ato. 


—Soph, Ed. Tyr. 660. 


The archetype of the Greek religion having been brought by 
the first Aryan emigrants from their native home, it was to 
be expected that any late accession of ideas from the same 
source would be received with avidity by their descendants. 
That such was actually and historically the case is testified 
both by Persian and Greek writings. 

The conquest of India and Persia by Alexander is a con- 
stant theme with the Persian historian; but, in order to main- 
tain the credit of Persia, the conqueror is said to have heen of 
Persian origin—a romantic old legend making him out to be 
the son of Dara, an Iranian king. In the ‘ Desatir,’ we find 
a book or chapter, entitled ‘ Book of Instruction for Alexander,’ 
where he is thus addressed :—‘ Because the affairs of the 
‘ Tranians went in many respects ill, I (Mazdam) caused thee 
‘ to be carried into Greece.’ 

In the same work we are also expressly told that the 
Gushaspis, the followers of Hosheng and true exponents of 
the ancient faith, communicated their tenets to Alexander, 
who in turn communicated them to Aristotle, and thus laid 
the foundation of a new school of religious philosophy. 

Another curious fact is that Indian ideas, when imported 
into Greek mythology, took precisely the same form of develop- 
ment as the Persian ideas, which were imported into Semitic, 
or Mohammedan theology—both in fact resulted in a system of 
mysticism, and in the employment of outward atheism and 
debauchery, to defend from the uninitiated vulgar the esoteric 
doctrine of Monotheism and Asceticism. 

Dionysus came from, or at least is said to have visited, India, 
and in his rites we recognise the identical doctrines professed 
by the modern mystics of Persia. 

‘Happy is he,’ says Euripides, ‘who, blessed in the fruition 
‘ of divine mysteries, lives a life of purity ; and while he keeps 
‘ festival on the mount consecrates his soul by holy lustration,’ 
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Here we learn the true mystic meaning of the Bacchic rites, 
although the sensual tendencies of the Greeks made the doctrines 
a mere excuse for indulging in the foulest orgies. The very 
word opyia (opyn) is nothing else than the ‘ecstacy,’ hd/, or 
‘natural impulse’ of the Persians. Euripides, in the passage 
quoted above, speaks in a truly Sufiistic strain, and we might 
almost fancy ourselves listening to the lyrics of Hafiz himself. 
The lustration on the mount, the real purity of heart symbolized 
by dissipation, the intoxication of divine phrenzy, all these are 
common-places of the Persian mystic bards. 

Thus far we have seen that the principle of the worship of 
light, or its immediate offspring, the worship of the heavenly 
hosts, permeates every form of religion in the ancient world, 
and is evident in every system of mythology. Mitra, Baal, 
Helios, Jupiter, are but different names of one and the same 
divinity—the Sun; Astarte, Ashtaroth, or Venus, whose wor- 
ship was so popular during the Roman sway, is no other than 
the moon, the sensual goddess of night—for the virgin chaste 
Diana is but a reformed moon, an Immaculate Conception of the 
Western mind. 

Under Christianity itself, and Mohammedanism the old belief 
was never stamped out; and, if it did not appear so plainly 
above the surface, it has existed ever since, and exists even 
now. The Meccan pilgrim performs the circuit of the Kaabeh 
in imitation of the orbit of the heavenly bodies; the Bedawi, 
outwardly a Mohammedan, neglects the Kibleh, and turns at 
sunrise to the east, and at sunset to the west, when he repeats 
his prayers; and on the mountain plateaus of Moab we have 
seen the Arab bow down and pray before the young crescent 
moon. But it is in the traditions of the common people, and, 
more than all, in the strange and apparently anomalous sects 
which exist in Syria and Persia to the present day, that we 
must look for traces of the rites and superstitions of the ancient 
Pagan faith. 

Baal and Ashtaroth are no more openly worshipped ; we 
have no more incarnations of the Sun God, for Islam has a 
heavy hand upon idolaters; but Islam itself is made to furnish 
a substitute, and from the personages of Mohammedan history 
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are selected the objects on which traditional reverence is 
bestowed. 

Mohammedanism had repressed the old national legends of 
Persia, but it could not suppress them altogether, or eradicate 
them from the people’s hearts, and in ‘Ali they found a name 
to whom they could transfer their veneration for the ancient 
heroes and prophets, Mahabad, Rustum, and Zerdusht, who 
again are little more than types and avatars of the Sun God. 

Nor is this phenomenon without parallel in the West—for, as 
in the grosser Mariolatry of later Rome, the people, not satisfied 
with the true God of revelation, who had replaced the favourites 
of their Pantheon, transferred their worship of the Queen of 
Heaven to that other person to whom their personal devotion 
naturally attached in the intensely human character of the 
Mother of God, so these Eastern pagans transferred their 
personal devotion to the person of ‘Ali, whose life and character 
excited so strongly their national and domestic sympathies ; 
and in this selection the antithesis of Eastern and Western 
character is strikingly exhibited—the East despising woman, 
and the West loving her. 

Shiah poetry often does not scruple to apply to ‘Ali the very 
attributes of God himself, mystically, philosophically, of course ; 
—but for the grosser forms of this heresy we must refer to 
other less known sects, such as Druse and Nuseiriyeh. 

In order to understand the position of these various sects it 
will be necessary to review briefly the progress and changes of 
religious opinion in the Mohammedan religion since the time 
of its founder. 

The earliest followers of Islam—that is, those who were con- 
temporary with or survived Mohammed—appear to have ac- 
cepted, without question, the inspired character of the Koran, 
and to have interpreted in their plain and obvious sense the state- 
ments therein contained as to the nature and attributes of God. 
The hadiths or sayings of Mohammed, handed down orally from 
generation to generation, although they form so important an 
element in the religion, and constitute a law hardly second in 
authority to that of the Koran itself, refer almost exclusively to 
ceremonial or legal questions; and it does not appear that in 
those early days the slightest dispute had arisen upon the 
interpretation of their Scriptures or upon the primary doctrines 
of the religion. 

Very shortly, however, the question of free-will began to be 
raised, and the doctrine was openly advocated by Maabed ibn 
Khalid Johni, under the name of cadr, ‘ power.’ 

For this heresy he was put to the torture, and hanged by 
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order of the Caliph Abd el Melik in the year a.p. 699, but his 
doctrine, nevertheless, obtained a large uumber of followers. 
Another sect, calling themselves Kharijis, also sprung up 
during the Caliphate of ‘Ali, who made a determined stand 
against the innovation, but without being able to exterminate it. 

The principal tenets of the Kharijis were that ‘all sin 
‘ excludes one from the category of the faithful; and that it is 
‘ lawful to take up arms and contend against the authority of 
‘the Imam.’ 

But the most important schism of the period was that of the 
Shiahs. The antagonism of the two parties, Sunni and Shiah, 
was only a revival of the ancient feud between Jew and Gentile, 
but the rivals were now Arab and Persian, instead of Hebrew 
and Greek. The Arabs are exclusive, and reject foreign ideas, 
and we therefore find in Arabia—the stronghold of the Sunni 
doctrines—the Semitic element of Mohammedanism, founded 
upon the national axioms which are embodied in the traditions 
(hadith) of the prophets of Islam. The Persians, on the con- 
trary, are eclectic, and are willing to engraft Arabic ideas on 
their own system, while they still jealously guard the principles 
of their national faith. The Persian portion of the early adhe- 
rents of Islam made common cause with “Ali, the disappointed 
rightful successor of Mohammed. The murder of ‘Ali’s sons 
on Persian soil still further cemented the union—and the breach 
once made has widened more and more down to the present day. 
The Persian party, who attached themselves so exclusively to 
‘Ali, supported his claims to the succession with vehement 
partizanship, and entertained the most exaggerated notions 
respecting him, even assigning to him a certain participation in 
the nature and attributes of the Deity. These extravagant 
theories were propounded even during the life-time of “Ali, 
who missed no opportunity of expressing his abhorrence thereof, 
and severely punished those who held them. 

Following closely upon this doctrine came that of Ibn es 
Sanda Sabai. He taught that the prophet had delegated the 
office of Imém, or supreme head of the religion, to ‘Ali, who 
thus inherited the rank and title of successor and vicar of the 
apostle of God. He also declared that ‘Ali had not been really 
killed, that he had only disappeared, and would return upon 
earth to redress all wrongs and to punish sin. ‘Ali was ex- 
plicitly declared to partake of the nature of the Godhead, and 
to exercise certain functions of the deity. It was from this 
Ibn es Sanda that the Rafidhiyeh drew their origin ; this sect 
taught that the office of Imam belongs by divine right to 
certain individuals whose succession is fore-ordained. Another 
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doctrine, namely that of the disappearance of the Im4m and of 
his return after death in the person of his successor, is also 
derived from the same source. Ibn Sabai contrived to gain 
over a large number of followers, and spread the germs of the 
Shiite schism throughout the most important provinces of the 
Muslim empire. In the century immediately succeeding that 
of the ‘Companions of the Prophet,’ appeared the doctrine of 
tati/, which, by denying all attributes and actions to God, re- 
duced the Deity to a mere name. The sect, which was founded 
by a certain Jahm ibn Sufwan, was strenuously opposed by the 
Mussulmans, and its author was put to death towards the end 
of the dynasty of the Ommiade Caliphs. 

The next heterodoxy was that of the Mo‘tazeleh, or ‘ Seceders,’ 
which took its rise in the school of the celebrated Hasan el Basri 
about the year 100 of the Mohammedan era. 

They taught that God would not be seen of men visibly in 
the future life; they denied the examination of the soul in the 
tomb after death by the angels Munkir and Nakir (which 
was most hateful to the true believer); they declared that the 
Koran was not eternal, but created, and that it had an origin 
and a beginning. A protest against this system might naturally 
be expected, and accordingly we find anthropomorphism directly 
taught and openly professed about the middle of the third century 
of the Hejrah. The exponent of this system was one Ibn 
Keram, from whom the sect took the name of Kerami. He 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, whence he came into Syria, and, 
dying there in a.H. 256, was buried in Jerusalem. In that 
country alone he is said to have had more than 20,000 followers. 
The Keramis and Motazelehs were bitterly opposed to each 
other, and had at different epochs many disputes and wars. In 
A.H. 264 appeared the sect of Karmatheans, whose lawless and 
fanatical bands devastated Arabia, and even obtained possession 
of the Holy City of Mecca itself. 

The introduction of Greek literature and philosophy by the 
Caliph Mamiun did much to foster and encourage these heresies. 

In the meantime the Shiah doctrines were making great 
strides in Islam, and, on the accession of the family of Bowaiyeh 
to the Caliphate of Baghdad, were publicly adopted by the 
princes of that house, a.H. 334—437. 

The Fatemite Caliphs having established their authority in 
Africa, openly professed the doctrines of the Ismailis, as the 
Karmatheans were now called, and sent dais, or missionaries, to 
spread their tenets in Egypt, where they were very favourably 
received. When, in A.H. 308, they had made themselves masters 
of that country, and extended their conquests into Syria, the 
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numerous heretical sects before mentioned began fearlessly to 
hold up their heads in Islam, and no doctrine was too extrava- 
gant or too impious to find believers and adherents. 

Such is the account which Macrizi, the historian and geo- 
grapher of Egypt, gives of the state of religious opinion in the 
East, up to the time immediately preceding the reign of El 
Hakem. But there were other causes, which, in Syria espe- 
cially, led to the ready adoption even of so outrageous a creed 
as that which made a god of one of the maddest and most fickle 
monsters that the world has ever produced. - 

Many learned writers have attributed the Druse religion 
solely to the teaching of the mad Caliph’s emissary Darzi. 

But unless the paganism with which the creed teems had ~ 
been already ripe among the people of Syria, they would never 
have accepted so preposterous a scheme. The fact is that, being 
hereditary pagans, that is to say, Sabeans, they were glad of 
any pretext which enabled them to practise their rites in secret, 
and they accepted Hakem’s monstrous creed as more congenial 
to their heathen tastes than the stricter Mohammedan pro- 
fession. The real origin of a sect is not always to be found in 
its historic beginning ; the nation is ripe for revolution, and the 
man appears; the doctrines are implanted already in people’s 
hearts, and the forms are ready to hand in the national legend- 

lore. 
The Druses profess to recognise but one God, exalted above 
all attributes, incomprehensible by sense and indefinable by 
language. They believe that He has manifested himself at 
various epochs under a human form, and that the last of these 
avatars was the Caliph Hakem, who disappeared miraculously 
in the year 411 a.u. (A.p. 1021), and who will once again re- 
turn, clothed in majesty, to establish his kingdom upon earth. 
They believe, moreover, that the universal intelligence is the 
first of God’s creatures, and the agent and medium of his 
creative powers; this intelligence was incarnate in the person 
of Hamza, Darzi’s teacher and coadjutor in the work of pro- 

hey hold that all souls are created by the Universal Intelli- 
gence, that their number is always the same, and that they pass 
successively into different human bodies. They are accused of 
worshipping a small idol in the form of a calf, but this figure is 
really the symbol of the evil principle, the rival and enemy of 
Hakem, the calf ’Eje/ being opposed by a sort of mystic form to 
the intelligence ’Ak/, to which we have just referred.* 


ons See Besant and Palmer’s ‘Jerusalem,’ p. 106. Bentley: London, 
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The exact correspondence of these tenets with the Mahabad- 
ian creed will be obvious to the most superficial reader of the 
foregoing pages. 

Another system which has preserved down to the present 
day, in an almost unbroken line, the primeval traditions of the 
Aryan faith, is that of the Sufis. This sect of Illuminati 
appeared in El Islam about the second century of the Hejrah. 

he origin of their peculiar tenets has been the subject of fre- 

uent discussion, both among European and Oriental scholars. 

itherto, all inquiry into their mystic doctrines seems to have 
been a mere groping in the dark, and no eye has yet been found 
keen enough to catch a glimpse of the divine light which shines 
through them all. It is in these doctrines, however, that we 
would look for the vestiges of that primeval faith which forms 
the archetype of all Aryan religious ideas. 

Tholuck, the great German authority on the subject, seems 
to have read the mystic poems of Sufiistic writers rather super- 
ficially, and to have deduced from them a system of mysticism 
which he calls Sufiism. It would have been better had he 
studied their tenets in the works which teach the system itself, 
and from which the Sufi poets derived the ideas expanded and 
explained in their verses. As it is, he mistakes the details of 
such expansion for the principles of the system: it is as though 
a person should write an account of the Christian religion pro- 
fessed by the English Church solely from the deductions made 
from a few hymns and sermons, without first making himself 
acquainted with the gospels and the articles of faith. 

Under the name of Sufiism we include the numerous orders 
of dervishes which are found throughout the Mohammedan 
world, all of whom are more or less intimately connected with 
the system of which the Masnavi of Moulavi Jelél ed Din 
Rumi is the recognised and authoritative exposition. 

According to the Sufis, God is ‘an infinite and illimitable 
Licut ;’ there is no single atom of the material universe which 
God does not pervade, comprise, and comprehend. God came 
from internal to external being, manifesting himself by means 
of the Primal Intelligence, which He created without any 
medium whatever, by the sole utterance of the word kun, ‘ Be.’ 
This Primal Intelligence is the creative agent of God, and from 
this all intelligences, souls, and elements started into being. 

The universe consists of two worlds, the material and per- 
ceived, and the spiritual and conceived. The first consists of 
the throne of God, or highest heaven, the seven inferior 
heavens, the firmament, and the stars, and the elements of 
earth, air, fire, and water. 
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The second is composed of emanations from the divinity him- 
self, and of agencies which are the intermediate vehicles of 
intercourse between God and man. They are in fact the pre- 
siding genii, or personified laws of animal, vegetable, and mineral 
production, for as Mohammed says in one of the Hadith, ‘ An 
angel descends in every drop of dew.’ As well as the angels 
there are evil genii and devils, created of fire, of whom Iblis is 
the head and chief. 

The following is the Sufiistic scheme of cosmogony :— 


GOD 
The 
First Principles. 
The Four Elements. The Highest Heaven. 
(The fourfold 
mothers.) 


The Seven Inferior Heavens. 
The Stars and (The sevenfold sires. ) 
Firmament. 


The Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Kingdom. 
(The fold offspring. ) 


MAN. 


The Primal Intelligence has two functions, that of receiving 
from God, and that of conveying to the world. These two 
functions are supposed to be typified in the prophetic and 
saintly offices; the exponent of the former is Mohammed; the 
exponent of the latter is Mehdi, the last of the Im4ms, who 
is yet to come. Thus, as we shall presently see, in examining 
the Nuseiriyeh system, one single intelligence is supposed to 
actuate all prophets and saints, past, present, and to coine; and, 
‘Ali being the lh itimate successor of Mohammed, the heredita 
portion of the Divine essence rests with the Imams of his 
family. In this we have the whole principle of Shiah schisms, 
and the reason which induced the Persians to espouse “Ali’s 
cause. 
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The entire universe, then, according to the Sufis, is nothing 
but a manifestation of God, produced by the agency of an 
intelligence directly proceeding from Him. 

But the object of creation is that God should be known; and 
man, as the most perfect entity of the universe, the result of the 
whole cosmogony, is clearly the proper instrument by which this 
object is to be accomplished. Again, God can only be known 
through intelligence, and the attainment of this intelligence is 
the final aim of man. 

But, as man sprung from this intelligence, and should tend to 
the same, man’s existence is considered by them as a circle 
meeting in the intelligence which reveals the Godhead. This 
circle is divided into two arcs, descent and ascent ; the former in- 
cluding every stage from the first scintillation from the original 
intelligence to the full development of man’s reasoning powers ; 
while the latter includes every stage from man’s first use of 
reason for its true purpose to his final reabsorption in the deity. 
The ascent is naturally presented to the Sufiistic mind as a 
journey, and it is under this metaphor that the Sufi poets are 
accustomed to treat of their mystic doctrines. Man is also de- 
scribed by them as a lover, always striving after his beloved, 
but always kept from the enjoyment of her presence by a veil— 
the veil of sense—which prevents him from recognising the true 
nature of their relative positions. Another favourite metaphor 
with them is wine; the knowledge of God is compared to wine, 
but no sooner is the wine drunk than drunkenness ensues. The 
sense is absorbed in the enjoyment, and the union is complete 
between the seeker and the sought. Maulavi Rumi has in 
a few lines given the gist of these speculations, and curiously 
enough succeeded in combining both metaphors, while at the 
same time he enunciates the esoteric doctrine of Sufiism, namely, 
that Existence is Light, and that Light is the manifestation of 
God. 

‘’Tis we who steal the sense of wine, 
Not wine that robbeth us of wit ; 
Life is of us, not we of it, 

But who shall such a thing divine ? 


‘What is our secret when ’tis told ? 
A loved one and nought else beside ; 
A lover who himself doth hide 
The loved one he would fain behold. 


‘The loved one lives for evermore, 

The lover dies a living death ; 

Till quickened by the loved one’s breath, 
The lover cannot upward soar. 
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‘ About us all His sunbeams play ; 
On right, on left, below, above, 
We revel in the light of love, 

Nor yet reflect a single ray. 

‘For though the soul of man they call 
A mirror that reflected grace ; 

A mirror with a dusty face 
Reflecteth not the light at all.’ 


We now come to the Nuseiriyeh, an-exposition of whose 
rites, practices, and tenets, will at once convince the reader 
that we have in this strange religion, not only the doctrines, 
but the very ceremonies, of the ancient Sabean faith. 

The Nuseiriyeh doctrine, true to its origin and traditions, is of 
two kinds, exoteric and esoteric; the last jealously guarded 
and taught only to a few who are of riper years. The first 
consists of the undisguised worship of ‘Ali ibn Abi Taleb, the 
cousin and rightful successor of Mohammed, and the identifi- 
cation of certain prominent personages in the early history of 
Islam with the members of a pantheon selected from the various 
forms of religion, heathen and Christian, which have at different 
times been dominant in the East. The esoteric doctrine is the 
exposition of the symbolic character of the creed, the revival 
of the old but unforgotten formule which teach that the per- 
sons worshipped are but the types and symbols of the heavenly 
hosts ; and that these, again, are but manifestations of the all- 
pervading element of Light, which is but an expression for the 
first conceived cause, or God. 

The Nuseiriyeh worship a mystic triad, consisting of and 
represented by ‘Ali, Mohammed, and Selman el Farsi. These 
are alluded to by the mystic word ‘Amas, composed of three 
initial letters of their names; ‘Ali being, moreover, called the 
Mand, or ‘meaning,’ the object implied in all their teaching ; 
Mohammed the Chamberlain; and Selman el Farsi the door. 
To understand these, we must remember that Eastern sovereigns 
are never approached except through the mediation of their 
chamberlains, and that the three offices, borrowed doubtless from 
Christian doctrines, will therefore correspond to these of the 
Holy ogg “Shee King of Kings, the Mediator, and the Door 
of Grace. From this triad proceed five other persons, who are 
called Aitim, or Monads, and whose function is that of creation 
and order ; of these Mikdad is the controller of thunder, light- 
ning, and earthquakes; Abu ’l Durr of the orbits of the stars ; 
Abu Abdallah ibn Rawwaheh of the winds; and to him also 
is assigned the task of receiving the souls of the dying, in 
which respect he is identical with Azrail, the Mohammedan 
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angel of death ; Othman is lord of the human body, its func- 
tions, humours, and diseases ; while to Cambar is committed the 
office of introducing new-born souls into the world. 

The identity of these five persons with the five planets 
known to the ancients, and the correspondence of their func- 
tions with those of the heathen deities whose names the planets 
bear, are at once obvious; the names, however, are those of 
= who played a conspicuous part in the early history of 

slam. 

The Nuseiriyeh hold the doctrine of a fall, and believe 
that before the creation of the world they existed as shining 
lights and brilliant stars, neither eating nor drinking, but pass- 
ing their whole time in contemplation of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
in which condition they remained for 7,077 years. At the 
expiration of this period, they began to imagine that there were 
no aobler beings than themselves in creation, and this piece of 
pride was the first fault of which they were guilty ; whereupon 
the Supreme Being created for them his chamberlain, who 
yeiled him from their sight for 7,077 years. Then ‘Ali appeared 
to them, and demanded, ‘Am I not your Lord?’ to which 
they replied, ‘Yea;’ but, in imagining him to be like them- 
selves, and that they had seen him in all his fulness, they 
committed another sin, for which they were compelled to revolve 
round the veil for another 7,077 years. At the end of this 
time, ‘Ali again appeared to them, in the form of an aged man, 
with white hair and beard, and asked them, ‘ Who am I?’ and 
they answered, ‘We know not.’ He next appeared in the 
form of a youth, with an angry aspect, riding upon a lion; and 
again in that of a little child; but each time that he asked 
them, ‘Am I not your Lord ?’ they were perplexed, and knew 
not what to answer. Then he created out of their doubt and 
perplexity the earth ; saying, ‘This shall be your abode, get 
‘ ye down thereto; but whosoever of you shall hereafter acknow- 
‘ledge me and my Door, and my Chamberlain, him I will cause 
‘to return hither; but whoso rebelleth against me, out of his 
‘ rebellion I will create an antagonism which shall withstand 
‘him; and whoso denyeth me, I will clothe him in the garb of 
‘ degraded transmigration.” Thereupon they pleaded piteously 
for a remittal of the sentence, but “Ali answered them, ‘ Nay ; 
for ye have rebelled against me: but if ye had said, when I 
questioned you, ‘Lord, we have no knowledge but that which 
‘ thou hast given us,’ I would have pardoned you.’ 

From the ingratitude and rebellion of these primeval souls, 
say the Nuseiriyeh, the evil spirits and devils were created ; 
and out of the sins of the devils, woman was called into being. 

No, OXIV, BE 
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For this reason their women are never allowed to participate in 
the knowledge and rites of their religion. 

After their descent upon the earth, “Ali appeared to them 
again, sometimes once in each of the seven cycles into which 
they divide the history of the world. In each of these cycles, 
the Trinity was manifested in the persons of certain prominent 
historical characters of the age, and each avatar was accom- 
panied by a similar incarnation of the Antagonistic or Eyil 
principle. This devil of the Nuseiriyeh is always represented 
as a triune being; and, carrying out the principle of affiliating 
their religious system upon the history of Mohammedanism, they 
have made the immediate opponents of ‘Ali represent the per- 
sonification of Evil, as he himself and his immediate supporters 
are the personification of Good. 

Thus Abu Bekr, Omar, and Othman (called respectively the 
Ist, 2nd, and 8rd Antagonism) are considered by the Nusei- 
riyeh as the conjunct incarnation of Satan. 

The seven cyclical manifestations were followed by seven 
others,—incarnations of the Supreme Being in human form, of 
which the last was ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, the name under which 
he is worshipped by the Nuseiriyeh; in fact, nearly every 
prophet, and even every striking event mentioned in sacred or 
profane history, is explained as a manifestation of the triune 
“Amas. 

Besides these avatars, “Ali is said to have assumed at various 
times the forms of lower animals. Of these the first was the 
dog of the seven sleepers of Ephesus, whose story is told 
in the Koran, and who is believed to have been turned into a 
man, and is revered for his faithful attachment to his master. The 
Nuseiriyeh say that, when the seven youths fled from the per- 
secution of Decius, and took refuge in the cave where they 
were miraculously preserved for many years, “Ali appeared to 
them in the form of a dog, in order te try their faith; and, find- 
ing them not wanting, restored them'to the sky, where they now 
exist as shining stars. The second was the miraculous cow 
which enabled Moses to determine the guilty persons in a case 
of homicide. The legend, as told in the Commentaries upon 
the 2nd chapter of the Koran (where it is only slightly men- 
tioned), is that a certain young man, of exemplary piety and 
filial affection, was sent by his mother to dispose of a cow 
which his father had bequeathed to him; on his way to the 
market he was met by the angel Gabriel, who tested his probity 
by offering him a much larger sum than he had demanded, on 
condition of his concealing the amount from his mother; and, 
the young man having resisted the temptation, the angel 
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bade him reserve the cow until Moses should ask for it, and sell 
it to no one else. A case of murder occurred soon afterwards 
among the Israelites, and the evidence for and against the 
accused was so conflicting that Moses was unable to decide 
upon it, until it was revealed te him that, if a cow of a certain 
description were sacrificed, and the dead man smitten with its 
tail, the corpse would revive for a few moments and point out 
his murderer. No cow could be found answering to the required 
description except that of the pious young man, who was thus 
enabled to sell it for a price sufficiently large to enrich him for 
the remainder of his life. The event turned out as had been 
predicted; the corpse revived, and the real murderers were 
duly punished. ‘The third manifestation was the camel of 
Nebi Saleh. This again is Koranic legend. Saleh was a pro- 
phet sent to Thamid, a certain ancient Arabic tribe, who, 
however, rejected his mission, and demanded a sign from 
heaven, The prophet smote the rock, and there issued from it 
a camel, which immediately brought forth a foal, and the people 
were told that as long as the beast remained amongst them 
unharmed they would be prosperous, but that, if any evil befel 
her, they would surely be punished. Disregarding the warning, 
they mocked the prophet, and slaughtered the camel and her 
foal, whereupon they were overtaken by so awful a voice of 
thunder from heaven that they all perished with the shock; 
Nebi Saleh alone escaping alive. 

In consequence of the above stories, divine honours are paid 
by the Nuseiriyeh to the dog, the cow, and the camel, which 
they believe to have been incarnations of ‘Ali. 

They believe also in the doctrine of transmigration of souls, 
dividing metempsychosis into seven classes, each of which has 
numerous subdivisions; according to them, this is what is 
meant by the seven doors of hell, described in the Kordn, 
chap.’ 8, “hell has seven doors, and every door its divisions.” 

The souls of the good and learned Mohammedans will after 
death enter into the bodies of asses, those of Christians into pigs, 
and of Jews into apes; as for their ownsect, the wicked will become 
cattle and serve for food; the initiated who have given way to 
religious doubts will be changed into apes; and the indifferent, 
that is, those who are neither quite good nor altogether bad, 
will again become men, but will be born in a strange sect and 
people. 

If any one desires to be affiliated into the Nuseiriyeh sect. 
they believe that he was one of them in a previous state of 
existence, but that in punishment for some sin committed in 
his former life he has been brought into the world amongst 
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unbelievers. If, on the other hand, one of their number 
forsake their religion for another, they attribute it to a laxity 
in the social relations between the apostate’s mother and some 
member of the sect whose tenets he has adopted. When a 
man wishes to leave the sect, they purchase from him the 
spiritual benefit that is supposed to accrue from any prayers or 
sacrifices which he may previously have offered. 

At one time the Nuseiriyeh in Syria would admit no prose- 
lytes but such as came from Persia, either because of the 
particular devotion paid by the Shiahs of that country to the 
memory of “Ali, or, more probably, from some traditional sym- 
pathy with a nation whose tendencies are like their own,— 
entirely Sabean. It will be seen, from the preceding sketch of 
their tenets, that the religion professed by the great mass of 
the Nuseiriyeh is a mere melange of dogmas and superstitions, 
borrowed from the various creeds which have at different times 
been dominant in the country, and serving as a cloak for the 
more esoteric doctrine, which is nothing more nor less than a 
degenerate and idolatrous phase of Sabeanism. 

he following is the explanation given by the Illuminati 
amongst them, and is not communicated to the members of the 
sect until some years of probation have elapsed since their first 
initiation :— 


‘By ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib is meant the sky, which is the real heaven, 
only darkly hinted at in the materialistic description of Paradise, as 
given in the Koran, wherein it is said that “beneath it rivers flow.” 

‘The rivers here spoken of are : 1st. The river of Wine, whereby is 
typified the Holy Name, or Mohammed, to whom the sky appears 
red. 2nd. The river of Milk, signifying the sight of the door, that is 
of Selm&n el Farsi, who bheholds the sky white. 3rd. The river of 
Honey, referring to the angelic vision, for the angels behold the sky 
yellow ; now the angels are the stars. 4th. The river of Water, 
which is mortal sight, looking upon the sky as blue. 

‘We, when we have put off our mortal garb, shall be lifted up 
amongst that glorious band of stars which form the milky way, and 
then we shall behold the sky yellow; but, if we leave ourselves a 
prey to doubt and unbelief, we shall again be imprisoned in fleshly 
abodes, and descend lower and lower in the scale of transmigration. 

‘Our Lord Mohammed is the Sun, and every prophet that has 
appeared in the world is but an incarnation of this celestial orb. 
Our Lord, Selm4n el Farsi, is the Moon. 

‘Those whom meu call the companions of Mohammed here on 
earth are angels who existed before the creation of the world; they 
are the five planets, Mikdad is the planet Saturn, whose heavenly 
name is Michael ; he is the greatest of them all. Abu Durr is the 
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planet Jupiter, whom the heavenly host call Israfil. Abu Abdullah 
ibn Rawwéhah el Anséri is the planet Mars; his name on high is 
Azrail, and men call him the Angel of Death. Whenever this planet 
sets, or is obscured, you may know that Azrail has descended upon 
earth to catch a parting soul. Othman ibn Madh‘ti en Najashi is 
the planet Venus, whom the angels call Dardiyael, Camber ibn 
Kadan is Mercury, which in heaven is called Salsiyéel. The lower 
grade of celestial beings comprehends the souls of those who have 
been released from the torments of the flesh, and regained their place 
amongst the stars by confessing their faith in the Trinity, that is, in 
‘Amas, that is, in the sky, the sun, and the moon; and their 
belief in the manifestations of the Triune in all his avatars, from the 
first cycle to the person of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib.’ . 


The Nuseiriyeh are divided into several sects, the main 
difference between them consisting in their method of interpret- 
ing the esoteric doctrine ; each adopting a different theory with 
regard to the identity of the Supreme Being. The most 
numerous and orthodox sect is that of the Shemaliyeh, or 
‘ Northerners,’ who regard the sky as the first person of the 
Trinity, and the true object of adoration. It is from their 
articles of faith that we have taken the esoteric explanation 
above given. In support of their doctrine they appeal to the 
description given, both in the Koran and in their own scrip- 
tures, of their Deity, who is repeatedly spoken of as ‘ Infinite, 
Illimitable, and Incomprehensible.’ This, they say, applies 
exactly to the sky, but cannot be predicated of any other entity, 
real or imaginary ; similarly, they quote the passage of the 
Koran (Chap. ii. 6,109): *‘ Wherever ye turn yourselves, the 
face of God is there, for God is spacious and wise,’ interpreting 
literally the word easiun spacious, which in Lane’s version is 
rendered omnipresent, in accordance with the Mohammedan 
Exegesis. The Koran is made also to prove the divinity of 
“Ali. In Chap.36 v. 81 it says : ‘Is not he who created the heavens 
and the earth able to create the like thereof?’ The preposi- 
tion “Ala, with which the verb cadir, ‘able,’ is construed, the 
Nuseiriyeh say, is a corruption introduced by Omar into the 
text, which instead of ‘ fathah’ should be read with ‘kesra, which 
would make it ‘Ali; the translation in that case is made out to 
be ‘ Is not ‘Ali, who created the heavens and earth, able to create 
the like thereof ?’ 

Truly Nuseiriyeh orthodoxy can place itself right royally 
above the grammarians. 

The next most important sect is that of the Kelaziyeh om 
called from their founder, Sheikh Mohammed ibn Kelazu), who 
worship the moon. They, however, consider the three persons 
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of their Trinity as co-existent and co-equal ; and their doctrine 
approaches more nearly to the simple worship of light, as they 
believe it is one and the same power which appears in the sun, 
moon, and stars. The reason assigned by them for according 
the chief adoration to the moon, is that the Deity created it as 
a dwelling-place for himself; and their traditions say that the 
black spot visible in the centre of the dise, when the moon is 
at the full, is‘Ali ibn Abi Talib himself, crowned and seated on 
his throne. Our own children’s fable of the Man in the Moon 
may be traced to a similar superstition. If by reason of clouds 
or mist neither the sun nor the moon can be seen at the time of 
prayer, the Kelaziyeh place a silver coin in their hands, and 
direct their prayers towards that. A similar relic of Sabean 
symbolism is found amongst the Metawileh, a Shiah sect of 
Mohammedans in Syria. ‘These, at the time of prayer, place 
in the ground a little dise made of earth taken from the tomb 
of Hasan and Husein at Kerbelé, which they touch with their 
foreheads during their prostrations. 

The other sects are Sun-worshippers, Worshippers of the 
Shafk or red glow of sunrise and sunset, and Air-worshippers. 
These again differ from the Shemaliyeh only in taking each of 
these phenomena respectively as their symbol of the Deity, the 
teaching and profession of all the sects being virtually the 
same. ‘The Air-worshippers, however, seem to owe their origin 
to a misconception, for like most Eastern sects the Nuseiriyeh 
have borrowed the idea of God expressed in the Holy name of 
Jehovah, signifying that which is, i.e., the only real existence ; 
this in Arabic becomes Huwa, ‘ He is,’ a favourite Mohammedan 
form of invocation which this branch of the Nuseiriyeh have 
distorted into the word Hawa, ‘air.’ These divisions are very 
interesting, preserving as they do traces of the various historical 
phases through which Sabeanism has passed. In the doctrines 
of the Shemaliyeh, the worship of the sky, we may recognise 
that ancient creed, the supplanting of which by sun-worship is 
vaguely hinted at in the Greek myth of Zeus supplanting 
Ouranos. In the sun-worshippers we see the next phase, which 
appeared in the cults of Baal, Helios, Jupiter, &c.; and in the 
Kelaziyeh, or moon-worshippers, we have the most popular 
worship of all, that of the Phcnician Ashtaroth, the Arab 
’Ozza, and the Cyprian Venus. Curiously enough, this sect 
still preserves a trace of the licentious rites which seem to have 
been inseparable from the /ater worship of Venus—we allude to 
the custom prevalent among the higher orders of their priest- 
hood, when visited by deatine of the same rank, of the host 
presenting his own wife to his guest. This is called the ‘ just 
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right and duty,’ and may have given rise to the numerous 
disparaging stories circulated respecting the Nuseiriyeh by the 
Syrian peasantry, who do not scruple to accuse them of the 
grossest form of Venus-worship. In the earlier forms of this 
worship there would seem to have been nothing obscene or 
licentious; the most ancient temples of Venus recently excavated 
at Cyprus do not contain a single indelicate statue or represen- 
tation, Another point which the Nuseiriyeh have in common 
with the ancient pagans is their intense objection to imparting 
their doctrines to the profane, no sin being so great in their 
eyes as to divulge the secrets of their religion. They accordingly 
conform outwardly to the religion of their neighbours, even 
attending the Mohammedan mosques, and making a pretence of 
following the prayers, while in reality they occupy themselves 
on such an occasion by secretly repeating a set formula of curses 
upoa Abu Bekr, Othman, Mo‘awiyeh, and the other opponents of 
‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. They havea proverb justifying their duplicity. 
‘The Nuseiriyeh,’ say they, ‘are the body of mankind, and other 
‘sects the clothing. It matters not, then, what clothing a man 
‘ wears, and none but an idiot would walk naked about the street.’ 
The pilgrimage to Mecca and the Fast of Ramadhan, however, 
they do not observe, explaining away as allegorical the passages 
in which the Koran commands them so todo. The pilgrimage 
to Mohammed’s tomb at Madinah they consider as a positive 
sin, believing that none of the prophets who have at any time 
appeared on earth occupied real human forms, but only eido/a, 
and could not, therefore, die or be buried. It is with them the 
worst form of heresy to assert that any prophet, at any time, 
ate, drank, or married. Exemplifying the universal truth of 
the fable of the pot and kettle, the Nuseiriyeh lament over 
their Mohammedan neighbours as a pagan and idolatrous race. 

In their rites and ceremonies they make use of hymns, sacri- 
fices, and libations of wine. To describe these in detail would 
be out of place in this article, but a slight sketch of the pro- 
ceedings which take place on their great festival may prove not 
uninteresting. The feast has its origin in a Mohammedan 
tradition, rejected, however, by the Sunni sect, as, if authentic, 
it would entirely confirm the claim of ‘Ali and his family to be 
the successors of the Prophet, and would establish the ortho- 
doxy of the Shiah faith. 

When the day arrives for the celebration of the festival, the 
people of the neighbourhood assemble at the house of the person 
who is about to give the feast, and who (as among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans) is generally some one of wealth or high 
social standing who desires by this means to win the favour of 
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his meaner co-religionists. The Imam, or high priest, then takes 
his seat in the midst, and has placed before him a white cloth, 
containing a kind of spice called mah/eb, camphor, and some 
sprigs of olive or fragrant herb. ‘Two other officers, called 
Nakibs, then take their seats on either side of him, while other 
attendants bring him a vessel filled with wine, and the master 
of the house, after appointing a third person to minister to 
them, kisses their hands severally, and, standing in a respectful 
attitude before them, asks permission to provide the requisite 
materials for the ceremony. ; 

The Imam then, after prostrating himself and kissing the 
ground, commences by uttering a short invocation to certain 
mystic personages, and distributing the sprigs amongst the 
congregation, who rub them in their hands and place them 
solemnly to their noses to inhale their fragrance. 

This ceremony is called the Consecration of the Fragrant 
Herbs, and is unquestionably the same as that which Ezekiel 
(chap. viii. v. 17) describes when condemning the idolatrous 
practices of the Jews. ‘Is it a light thing that they commit 
‘the abominations which they commit here? For they have 
‘ filled the land with violence, and have returned to provoke me 
‘to anger; and, lo, they put the branch to the nose.”* 

The mention immediately before of women weeping for 
Tammuz (the Syrian Adonis), and of five-and-twenty men with 
their backs towards the Temple of the Lord and their faces to 
the East, renders it clear that the prophet is alluding to the 
particular form of idolatry prevalent in Syria, and borrowed 
thence by the Jews; and there is but little doubt that the reli- 
gion of the Nuseiriyeh is the lineal descendant of that Syrian 
sun worship. 

The priest next takes a basin of water, throws the camphor 
and mahieb into it, and, after a long exhortation to the 
multitude to preserve a solemn demeanour and silence during 
the progress of the rites, explains’ that the ‘mixture of the 
perfume is a type of the all-pervading essence of “‘Ali,”’ and 
pours a spoonful upon his own hands, passing on the basin to 
his assistant, who distributes a spoonful to each one present, 
chanting as he does so the words God has said: ‘Do not the 
‘unbelievers see that the heavens and the earth were narrow, 


* In this ceremony we can easily recognise the use of a bundle of 
twigs (bersom),and the rite of expressing and drinking the intoxicating 
juice of the Soma plant, which is common to the Izeshné sacrifice of the 
Parsees, and tothe Soma sacritices of the Brahmins. It forms an important 
link between the religions of India, Persia, and Syria, and proves the 
common Aryan origin of all. 
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‘but we have widened them ; and we have given to all things 
‘life from water, yet will they not believe. Glory be to him who 
‘brings the dead to life by the power of our Lord ‘Ali. God is 
‘Great! God is Great! God is Great!’ 

This part of the proceedings is called the Consecration of the 
Perfume. 

Live embers are then brought in in a censer, and a similar 
ceremony takes place, called the Consecration of Incense, the 
Imam passing round the assembly in the manner of the Greek 
priest, and the persons incensed repeating after him an invoca- 
tion to Mohammed and certain members of his family. 

Another officer, called the Nakib or warden, then takes a 
wine-cup in his hand, and, standing up, utters another long 
invocation purporting to be the Iz4n, or Proclamation to the 
invisible world of the Nature and Godhead of ‘Ali. This is 
called the Ceremony of Proclamation. 

At this stage of the proceedings, the Imam takes the bowl of 
wine, and, filling two cups from it, hands them to his two 
assessors, all repeating as they taste it a confession of faith in 
the Nuseiri Trinity. On handing the cup, the Imém says :— 


‘Take, ch my brother, this cup in thy right hand, and ask for 
grace of thy Lord ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, that he may counsel and assist 
thee :’ and the recipient says, ‘Give, oh my brother, that which thou 
hast in thy right hand, and ask grace of thy Lord and Creator, who 
will assist thee in thy spiritual affairs. God grant that this may 
bring forth fruit to the honour of Mohammed and his people.’ 


They then kiss each other’s hands, and the Nakib standing 
up, with his right hand placed upon his breast, repeats a kind 
of deprecatory prayer in case of his neglecting any part of his 
ceremonial duties; after which they resume their seats, and the 
Imam, having again prostrated himself, kisses the ground and 
says 


Iiném: God make your evening happy, oh my brethren, and your 
mornings pleasing to Him. Oh ye faithful ones, do ye accept me as 
your servant this holy day, making feast at the expense of such an 
one? God bless him. 

All (kissing the ground) : ‘We do accept you, oh Lord and Sheikh.’ 

Imém: ‘Our Lord Jafir es Sadik has said that at the times of 
prayer all other transactions should be suspended, and that fragrant 
odours, silence, and attention alone are lawful. Know, oh my 
brethren, that whoso hath on a black turban, a two-edged blade upon 
his loins, or a thimble upon his finger, his prayers will not be heard. 
There is no greater sin than to step upon the fragrant herbs; I have 
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warned you, do ye look to it.’ (Here he again kisses the ground and 
says) ‘This my submission to God and to you all,’ 

All (kissing the ground in like manner and placing their hands upon 
their heads) : ‘ Render thy submission to God, oh Sheikh and Lord.’ 


The Imam then recites a long formula, entitled ‘The Quittance,’ 
in which he curses all persons traditionally or historically hostile 
to ‘Aliand to the Nuseiri faith, wiping his hand upon his breast, 
and calling upon all present to curse and renounce the indi- 
viduals he has mentioned. After this he repeats the Fatihah, 
or opening chapter of the Koran, and several other passages, 
concluding with a long discourse upon the attributes of “Ali. 

Lastly comes the Consecration of Completion, which consists 
of prayers and prostrations similar to those already described, 
with the addition of the chanting of hymns. These being 
concluded, a sheep—which has been in the meanwhile killed 
and dressed outside—is brought in, blessed by the Imam, and 
set before the assembled company, who partake of the food and 
separate. Towards the close of the festival, some offertory 
sentences are read, during which the master of the house dis- 
tributes alms to the priests who have taken part in the 
ceremony. 

In the towns, these feasts are chiefly held after dark, in order 
to avoid the prying eyes of the profane; but the country people 
have no such scruples, and celebrate them in open daylight. 
Prayers and sacrifices are offered at the tombs of their deceased 
sheikhs and elders, who they believe to be raised amongst the 
stars to the office of mediators and intercessors ; a falling star is 
believed to be the soul of one of them revisiting his burial-place. 

The use of wine plays an important part in all the Nuseiriyeh 
ceremonies, it being regarded as the symbol of the sun, from its 
brightness and reviving qualities. This is probably the secret 
of the invariable employment of libations of wine in all pagan 
rites, and even amongst ourselves the notion still lingers in the 
social practice of passing the bottle as the sun goes round. 
The use of tobacco, tomatoes, and certain other vegetables, and 
the wearing of any clothing of a red coiour, are strictly pro- 
hibited by the Nuseiriyeh ; the reasons assigned for the restric- 
tion are, however, too disgusting to be mentioned. 

Their scriptures consist of certain mystical hymns and poems, 
and a work entitled Kitab e/ Majmii’, ‘the book of compilation,’ 
to which they refer for all their doctrines and practices. It is 
composed of seventeen short chapters, made up of passages of 
the Koran, interspersed with blasphemous invocations to ‘Ali, 
and clumsily concealed allusions to their esoteric worship of the 
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hosts of heaven. In this book prayers are personified, and 
spoken of as actually living and existing mediators. It was 
composed by Husein ibn Hamdan el Khasibi, who, after 
Mohammed ibn Nuseiri, the founder of the sect, is considered 
as the greatest of their sheikhs and teachers. He is also the 
author of a book of poems in great repute among the Nuseiriyeh, 
and in one of his verses he vents his ill humour in no measured 
terms against the people of Damascus, where his dogmas appear 
to have met with anything but a favourable reception. From 
Damascus he removed to Bagdad, and endeavoured to propagate 
his tenets in that city, but was promptly repressed by the 
governor, and thrown into prison on the double charge of 
blasphemy and sedition. Finding means to escape, he rejoined 
his followers in Syria, and gave out that he had been miraculously 
released by the Messiah himself, on whose alleged authority he 
claimed to be an incarnation of Mohammed and of his imme- 
diate descendants. He taught that Adam, Enoch, Cainan, 
Mahaleel, Jared, Enoch, Methuselah, Lamech, Noah, Shem, 
Arphaxad, Jareb, Hud, Saleh, Lokman (the Eastern sop), 
Lot, Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, the Pharaoh of Joseph’s 
days, Moses, Aaron, Caleb, Ezekiel, Samuel, David, Solomon, 
Job, Elijah, Alexander the Great, Saul, Daniel, and Mohammed, 
were all incarnations of the Messiah. Some Pagan philosophers 
are included by him in the same list, as well as Artaxerxes, 
Shapur, and many other historical personages. The wives of 
all these, with the exception of Noah and Lot, he declared were 
incarnations of Selman el Farsi. Not contented with including 
all the prophets known and unknown in this strange category, 
he added to the number of Messianic incarnations the Queen of 
Sheba, and Potiphar’s wife ; certain animals, as the wolf, which 
was wrongly accused of having eaten Joseph ; birds, as the lap- 
wing of Solomon; and even certain members of the mineral 
kingdom. 

The Nuseiriyeh in Syria number about 5,000, and are prin- 
cipally found on the sea coast in the neighbourhood of Laodiccea, 
and in the mountain districts north of Aleppo. They are a 
turbulent race, and give occasionally great trouble to the 
government; but their influence has lately been considerably 
weakened by a military expedition undertaken against them 
a year or so ago by Rashid Pasha, the late Governor- 
General of Syria. The Nuseiriyeh sect is but one of a number 
of secret and mystical societies existing in Syria and Persia, all 
of which, as far as their doctrines are at present understood, 
appear to preserve the traditional rites and beliefs of the early 
Sabean faith. 
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We have endeavoured to suggest the broad principles of 
comparative theology; Phallic or astronomical systems, the 
myriad forms under which the powers of nature have, in 
various mythologies, been typified, are but divergencies 
in different directions from one idea, extensions of one scheme 
of symbolism ; they are matters of detail which may be left to 
others to work out. Besides the interest which such an inves- 
tigation must have for the scholar, there is another anda higher 
importance attaching to the subject. If we understand the 
principle which underlies the superstitions of the East, and the 
nature of the prejudices which must be overcome before Eastern 
peoples can be brought to accept a truer teaching, we shall be 
the better enabled to work permanent good among them, and 
shall avoid the mistake of attacking the outworks of error while 
we leave the real stronghold unassailed. 

In the East old ideas are too strongly rooted to be disturbed 
by any change which may have been forced upon the people by 
mere external or political circumstances, and it is a melancholy 
fact, which no one who has intimately studied the Oriental 
character can fail to recognise, that even many a professing 
Eastern Christian may yet be a thorough pagan at heart. The 
Nuseiriyeh worshippers of “Ali—the crowds who yearly toil 
across the desert to the old Sabean shrine at Mecca—are not 
the only ones whom blind pagan superstition holds in thrall: 
the Greek convents of the Levant present as fearful a picture of 
ignorance and superstition, of observance without belief, and of 
pretended faith without works. We musi strike at the root of 
the evil, and, instead of compromising with an idolatrous com- 
munity in the vain hope that we may thus Christianize the 
East, let us wage a fearless war against all error, and, by judi- 
cious teaching and honest example, endeavour to win their 
hearts and raise their minds, that they may become capable of 
receiving the twin blessings of Christianity and civilisation. 
The first step is to understand the true nature of paganism, to 
prune away the evil—the idolatrous excrescences—and to find 
and utilise the good; and that there is much good we do not — 
hesitate to assert, the very vitality of the ancient ideas proving 
their intrinsic worth. The original Aryan conception of a Deity 
is the root of that giant tree whose branches cover every land 
where any traces of the Aryan family exist. 

The adoration of Light, as at once the symbol and the cause 
of life—as ‘the Light which is the Life of men ’—leads directly 
to the conception and worship of the one Great Cause, the 
starting point of Creation, the ‘‘Self-Created One,” or, as this 
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last idea is expressed in Sanscrit, Zend, and Persian—Cwadata 
—Codata—Khoda—the English word GOD. 

This embryological relationship existing between all creeds 
surely proves that natural religion is but a phase of-natural 
laws, and that there is some truth in the old Mohammedan 
poet— 


‘ Kaabeh or joss-house—’tis His house of prayer, 
E’en jangling bells invite us to His shrine ; 
Mosque or cathedral—He is present there ; 
Crescent or crucifix—'tis Allah’s sign !’* 


Art. IIl.—The Government Purchase of Railways. 


For some time past rumours have been rife of an intention on 
the part of the Government to buy the railway property, and to 
conduct the railway traffic, of this country. The policy initiated 
by Charles I., when he made the carrying of letters a State 
monopoly, a policy which has lately been developed in the pur- 
chase of the plant and powers of the telegraph companies, is, it is 
said, to be carried to its completion by the placing of our entire 
railway system in the hands of the Crown. Some public men, 
too, influenced perhaps by very diverse considerations, have 
advocated the adoption of such a course. Last session Mr. 
Bass mentioned in Parliament that he paid some £140,000 a 
year for railway carriage, and ‘held shares in the principal 
‘ companies,’ and declared that he had ‘for many years been a 
‘ strong advocate for the purchase by the State of all the rail- 
‘ ways of the three kingdoms.’ Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 
also, carried to a second reading a bill for the appropriation by 
the State of the railways of Ireland; and Mr. Synan, on that 
occasion, affirmed that it would be ‘ a melancholy and unstates- 
‘ manlike exhibition, if a measure which would develope the 
‘ resources of that country, and bind it closer to the empire, 


* Taken from the Tetrastich of Omar Keiyyam, a celebrated Persian 
poet (circ. A.D. 1100), an edition of whose works with a prose French 
translation, ‘‘ Les Quatrains de Khéyam,” by J. B. Nicolas, was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1867. 
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‘ remained open mnch longer.’ Meanwhile a gentleman from 
the Board of Trade has made an official examination of the 
railways of the sister isle; and, in doing so, availed himself of 
the opportunity to make such significant inquiries, and to drop 
such suggestive hints as to the intentions of his superiors, that 
a considerable rise took place in the market value of Irish rail- 
way stocks. Moreover, the Marquis of Hartington, in what 
has been recently characterized by a leading journal as language 
‘singularly indiscreet,’ has declared that Ireland has ‘some 
‘ ground of complaint against the English Government and 
‘ Parliament,’ because the subject of the State purchase of 
their lines had not received the attention it deserved ; and he 
stated that it would be the object of the Administration to 
‘enable the House to come to some practical issue on the 
question.’ 

Nor is this all. The Government has announced to Par- 
liament its intention to take the whole subject of the possession 
by the State of all the railroads of the land into consideration. 
A Joint Committee of both Houses sat for some months last 
session, and examined witnesses, and collected evidence which 
bore indirectly upon this question; and the report officially 
presented to Parliament, pointed to conditions under which, 
‘so far as the evidence offered to the committee had touched on 
‘ the subject, the only remedy suggested for it was the acqui- 
‘ sition of the railways by the Government.’ In addition to all 
this, public meetings have been held in support of the policy of 
State intervention; and a provincial journal, of respectable 
character, has definitely declared that ‘ the acquisition of the 
‘ railways by the State is now seriously engaging the attention of 
‘the Government,’ and that an investigation is in progress— 
‘ conducted by a member of the Cabinet, in conjunction with 
‘one of our ablest permanent officials—to collect the informa- 
* tion necessary to enable the Government to come to a con- 
‘clusion as to the opportunity and the terms of purchase.’ 

The time, therefore, has come when the nation at large should 
begin to concern itself with the position and prospects of a 


_ matter of so much moment, and when information should be 


supplied that will lead to an intelligent answer being given to 
the question, ‘Shall the State purchase the railways?’ For 
this is not a subject merely for statesmen, or shareholders, or 
speculators—not one of merely theoretical interest or party 
politics. Every man who travels or who trades, every one who 
deals in or consumes the products of the manufactory, or the 
soil, or the sea, will be immediately affected, in every transaction 
of life, by the wise or the unwise solution of this great national 
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problem. We therefore propose to submit to the consideration 
of our readers the main arguments and facts which will have to 
be dealt with, and thus enable them to ascertain the direction in 
which the evidence appears to preponderate. And in doing so, 
we will, in the first place, look at the subject financially. 

A common argument for the ownership of the railways by 
the State may be put thus :—‘ Government credit is better than 
‘ private credit. Railways yield an average profit of about 4 
‘ per cent. per annum. Buy them up with money borrowed at 
‘ about 3 per cent., and there is a clear margin of profit of | per 
‘ cent. per annum on the transaction.’ 

This estimate appears simple and satisfactory. But in 
making it some considerations have been overlooked which 
would inevitably come into operation, and disturb the accuracy 
of the calculation. Let us suppose that the subject engages the 
attention of the Cabinet, that a bill is laid before Parliament, and 
in due course becomes the law of the land. Now what are the 
principles and methods on which the Government could equitably 
deal with the several kinds of property which constitute what is 
commonly described as the capital of a railway company? 
There is, for instance, the debenture stock, bearing interest on a 
good line at 4 per cent., and worth about £100. At the present 
moment the holder of such stock has a perpetual guaranteed 
dividend ; and if the State takes possession of this property by 
compulsory purchase, a smaller interest could not be offered to 
the hoider than that which he has been accustomed to receive. 
But ifso, a Government guaranteed debenture stock, at 4 per 
cent., ought to be worth more than par, if Three per Cent. Con- 
sols are (say) at 92. In other words, a bonus would have been 
given to debenture stock holders, to the detriment of all other 
creditors of the Crown ; and meanwhile the theory with which 
we started—that Government could borrow at 3 per cent.— 
would have been compromised. How, too, we may inquire, 
would the Treasury provide a fair adjustment, under a com- 
pulsory scheme, for between thirty and forty different debenture 
stecks, which stand at different values in the market; Midland 
Four per Cents., for instance, bemg worth 101, and Metro- 
politan District Six per Cents. being only 126? Or would all 
stocks bearing the same interest be lumped together at the same 
price, the poorest properties being levelled up to the value of the 
richest ? 

When these difficulties had been overcome, would not others 
of a similar nature arise with regard to preference stocks? Of 
such stocks there are many kinds. The Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company has fifteen classes of these stocks, each with its 
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own peculiarities and rights ; the Midland Company has eleven ; 
the Brighton Company fourteen; and the various railways 
have no fewer than 135 (besides all the lines that have fixed 
rentals), some of which bear a dividend that is contingent on 
the profit of the current year, others of which are free from 
this restriction ; and others again are, at certain periods, con- 
vertible into the ordinary stock of the particular company— 
stock which may at the present moment be at a premium, at par, 
or at a discount. All these may have the one general designation 
of ‘ preference stock,’ but they are very unlike in their real 
and relative values. A preference stock is merely one that is 
to be ‘ preferred’ to the ordinary; unless therefore a line is 
worked at a profit its preference and its ordinary stock may, 
for the time being, be practically valueless; and the precise 
degree of probability that the profits of a railway will yield 
enough to pay interest on the preference capital, is the measure 
of the market value of that stock. Hence a 6 per cent. pre- 
ference stock of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company is worth only £130, while that of the Midland is 
£140. All these various degrees of probability would have 
to be considered, in estimating the diversities of value of the 
different preference stocks of different companies before the 
claims of the owners of such properties could be equitably 
discharged. 

But suppose that some principle were discovered by which 
these discrepancies were adjusted, by which the diversified 
claims of debenture holders, preference shareholders, and 
holders of fixed rents were satisfied, and by which the British 
public—who would have to pay the bill—was fairly dealt with ; 
how shall the demands of the ordinary shareholder be met? It 
would certainly not be enough to pay him the present market 
price of his shares. If the sale of his property were optional 
the market price of the day would be enough; but what if he 
does not want to dispose of his property; what if, with the 
prospects that lie before him, he is eager to retain it, on what 
terms shall he be compelled to part with it, and to part with it 
confessedly for the good of other people? Many a shareholder 
might honestly say :—I did not buy these shares, nor have I 
held them, nor do I keep them for the iuterest they yield; but 
because I have reasonable ground to anticipate that since the 
construction of railways is limited, and the increase of population 
is unlimited, traffic will augment in amount, and the profits of 
conducting that traffic will augment in the same degree. Who, 
for instance, would give £24 for a London, Chatham, and 
Dover share—a share that pays no interest, that has not paid 
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interest for years, and that may be many years before it pays 
5 per cent.—except because he is satisfied that that share will 
hereafter rise greatly in value, and that then he will receive the 
reward of his patience? Was it not with the same anticipation 
—not of actual results, but of prospective profits—that North 
British stock, when a year ago it paid less than 1 per cent., was 
worth £65? And even the best shares in the railway market 
are largely held, not simply for their present value, but because, 
though they are costly to purchase to-day, they will be yet more 
valuable hereafter. 

For the State, therefore, to tell the owner of such a property 
that he shall be compelled to surrender it to the public for the 
good of the public, at a price that does not take a full account of 
that future improvement for the sake of which he has been con- 
tent with small interest or with no interest on his outlay, would 
be an injustice so palpable that no English Government would 
propose it, and no class of the English people would sanction it. 
‘ Better pay for the railways as the telegraphs were paid for,’ 
says an able writer, ‘than incur the social dangers which con- 
fiscation would involve.’ But if prospective advantages are to be 
' discounted, then an amount would have to be handed over to the 
present owners of the railways of this country, greatly in excess 
of the market price of the day; and, what with a bad bargainer, 
with forced sales, and with the payment of cash for future and 
contingent profits, the account that would have to be discharged 
would probably exceed the anticipations of the boldest financier. 
If Sir R. Blennerhassett, in recently urging upon Parliament 
the adoption of the Irish railways, computed their value at 
twenty-two years’ purchase, or £22,963,270, which he admitted 
was ‘an extravagant estimate,’ and yet candidly allowed that 
—with a couple of millions more to provide for re-stocking the 
lines, and for repairs—‘the whole thing’ would cost the country 
£30,000,000; if the Marquis of Clanricarde has thought it 
worth while to make a formal application to the holders of Irish 
railway stock, whether they would be content to part with their 
property at an advance of 25 per cent. upon its present market 
value ; if ‘ the best authorities calculate that it would take some- 
‘ thing like £40,000,000, if not more, to buy the Irish lines ;’ 
then we leave the reader to estimate what would be the sum 
required to purchase on similar terms the railway property of 
the kingdom—a property on which some £600,000,000 have been 
expended. 


‘The magnitude of such a measure for the whole United Kingdom,’ 
says the Daily News,‘ might well stagger the boldest financier. The 


cost, we believe, would not be far short of thousand millions sterling, 
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and the raising and payment of so vast «sum, though it would be 
substantially a conversion of railway securities into Government debt, 
would almost convulse Lombard-street, and would certaivly require 
no little delicacy of management.’ 


We have thus far been considering the terms on which we 
have supposed that a bargain might be made between the Crown 
and the present owners of railway property. But there is 
another person, whose presence we have hitherto ignored, who 
would watch with eager interest every step in these proceed- 
ings, who would even anticipate every turn of events, and who, 
with astute calculation, adroit manipulation, and daring enter- 
prise, would endeavour to turn every incident to the furtherance 
of his private advantage. Need we say that we refer to the 
speculator? There is not a circumstance, from the first rumour 
of the intention of the Government down to the payment of the 
last pound to the last shareholder, in which, regardless of every 
interest but his own, he would not concern himself. Tens of 
thousands, too, who had never speculated before, would rush in 
to gamble for a part of the stupendous prize. No sooner was 
the earliest whisper heard that the State would perhaps purchase 
the telegraph companies, than the shares rose enormously in 
price ;* mere priority of information, with regard to the progress 
of the negotiations, enabled men who previously never held a 
share, to make vast fortunes in a few weeks; and we venture to 
assert that, when the secret history of that transaction is written, 
John Bull will open his eyes a great deal wider than he has done 
for a very long while. If, last year, a forged telegram, that the 
Sheffield company was about to be absorbed into the Midland, 
led, in a few hours, to speculation in Sheffield stock to the extent 
of millions sterling, what would be the condition of the Stock 
Exchange when a thousand millions of money had become the 
football of gamblers? Is it, also, too much to say that at such 
a time, a little earlier private intelligence with regard to 
the development of affairs might be worth to the fortunate 
receiver of it—millions ! Every change in that series of events 
would be discounted and speculated about on every Stock 
Exchange in England, and perhaps in the world. Property of 
incalculable value would change hands. Capital to a much 
larger sum would have to be created, or liabilities to a like 
amount would have to be incurred; the national debt of this 


* While these sheets are passing through the press we observe that 
‘‘the question of a purchase of the American telegraphs by the United 
States Government ” was ‘‘ attracting attention,” and that the quotation 
of the stock of the Western Union Telegraph Company, by whom a 
majority of the lines are held, had risen from 70 to 94. 
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country would stand at probably not less than £1,800,000,000 
or £2,000,000,000 sterling ; and even if, in the direction of so 
stupendous a transaction, every official were incorruptible in 
integrity, and inviolable in secrecy, nobody would believe it. 
Suspicions of a different hue would be rife—suspicions that would 
impair the national confidence in the equity of all government, 
that would compromise the relations of public life; and the 
moral sense of the community would receive a shock from which 
it might never recover. 

Let us imagine, however, that, as by the stroke of an 
enchanter’s wand, all these difficulties are overcome. The bill, 
whatever it may be, is paid, aud the State has possession of all 
the railways in the land. But if the Government is for the 
future to regulate the traffic of the country, would it be able to 
do this unless it controlled not only the railroads but the other 
great highways of the nation’s commerce? When the Govern- 
ment undertook the charge of either the postal or the telegraphic 
business, it insisted on a monopoly: would it be possible to 
conduct public traffic in some directions without doing so in all 
directions—to control it in some ways without doing it in every 
way? ‘There are great navigations that are worked in daily 
and direct Connection or competition with the railroads: could 
any uniformity of system be devised on the land, if the conditions 
were constantly liable to be disturbed by the traffic on the water ? 
In fact, would it not be inevitable that, if the Government took 
into its hands what Sir R. Blennerhassett calls ‘ the great iron 
highway of modern civilization,’ it must also have possession 
of those great water highways which intersect these islands and 
wash its shores ? 

To this subject the attention of the Joint Committee was 
directed ; and this problem was presented for the solution of a 
witness who may be considered well qualified to deal with it, 
and who answered the questions proposed to him with, on the 
whole, a commendable consistency. Sir William Wright, 
chairman of the Hull Docks Company, admitted that the canals 
belonging to the railway companies should also be purchased by 
the State. But, it was asked, if the proprietors of other canals 
wished to dispose of their property to the Government, or if it 
were thought necessary, in order to regulate traffic rates, that 
control should be obtained over those navigations, should they 
not be purchased by the State? And Sir William gave an 
affirmative reply. But if the Government went thus far, must 
it not go further? Mr. Childers pressed these inquiries, and 
obtained answers wiich indicate the goal to which State con- 
trol of railways appears logically and inevitably to conduct. 
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‘Suppose,’ he said, ‘that railways and canals were placed under 
‘the Crown, ought not the docks—which are intimately con- 
‘nected with railways—to be similarly dealt with ;’ and the 
case of Hull, with which Sir William was connected, was cited. 
‘I should,’ he replied, ‘ have no objection whatever.’ ‘ You are 
aware,’ continued Mr. Childers, ‘that some railways have also 
‘lines of steamers; should those steamers be purchased by the 
‘Government?’ ‘I think,’ was the answer, ‘if they belong to 
the lines of railway they must follow ;’ and eventually he ad- 
mitted that the docks at Fleetwood, Liverpool, and even Lon- 
don, must be included in the same category, and be purchased 
and amalgamated under Government control, along with the 
carrying trade and agencies connected therewith. But if rail- 
ways are to be appropriated by the State, ought not the tram- 
ways and the small-gauge lines that have been contemplated, 
and the omnibuses, to be placed under the same control? ‘I do 
not know,’ said Sir William, deprecatorily, ‘ that it is necessary 
‘to go down so low as that. . . . but if you could not get om- 
‘nibuses you would have to provide them at the cost of the 
‘State.’ ‘ You think it would be a public convenience that the 
‘omnibus system, the cartage system, the tramway system, and 
‘ other proposed cheap systems of communication also, should 
‘all come under the control of the State?’ And the em- 
phatic answer was, ‘I do, decidedly.’ Broadly he expressed 
his belief that ‘the carrying trade generally should be in the 
hands of the Goverument;’ and with some qualification, he 
added, ‘both by land and by sea.’ He was asked whether 
‘all the internal carrying trade, and all the foreign carry- 
‘ing trade, which either is in connection with railway com- 
‘panies, or which would not be established by private enter- 
‘ prise without that connection, should be in the hands of the 
‘State;? and his answer was ‘Yes.’ Under favourable cir- 
cumstances he saw no objection to the State being the owner 
both of the home and of the foreign steam carrying trade ; for, 
he added, ‘ Wherever the steamers which are absolutely required 
‘for the conveyance of traffic are not already in existence, I 
‘ — State ought to have the alternative of placing them 
there. 

The consistency of Sir William’s position we do not deny ; but 
our readers will admit that by the time the State had under- 
taken these responsibilities—railways, tramways, canals, docks, 
home and foreign steam carrying trade—or even any con- 
siderable part of them, the estimate of the capital that had to be 
paid by the State for their purchase would have passed out of 
the region of arithmetic into that of imagination. 
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Having thus dealt with the subject in some of its financial 
bearings, let us; in the second place, look at the effects that 
would be likely to follow from the substitution of Governmental 
for private administration. It has been suggested that the 
benefits that would accrue by the proposed alteration would be 
fourfold: (a) a saving of expense; (4) an avoidance of the con- 
struction of useless lines; (c) a reduction in the number of 
duplicate trains; and (d) the adoption of uniform rates to and 
from all places. We will deal with each of these topics in its 
order. 

First, with regard to a diminution of cost, we freely admit 
that an enormous amount of capital has been sunk in contests that 
might have been avoided, if Parliament had at the outset under- 
taken the responsibility of determining, in a comprehensive 
scheme, what should be the railway system of the future. But 
we must deal, not with what might have been, but with what is. 
The Governments of the past have shown no such prescience, 
and have adopted no such methods; they have not even laid 
down any great principles by which railway enterprise might be 
controlled or encouraged ; and individual committees of either 
House have been led by the different moods of the times, or by 
the private judgment of their members, to pronounce decisions 
as diversified, not to say as paradoxical, as can well be imagined. 
But it is no use to cry over spilt milk. Whatever loss has been 
incurred in such contests cannot be recovered. The battles have 
been fought. The money has been spent. If, therefore, Par- 
liament should buy the property on which all this outlay has 
been incurred, the amount will have to be recouped to those 
who have paid it. 

In referring to the subject of the supposed diminution of cost 
by Government administration, Mr. Allport—the most experi- 
enced and eminent authority in railway matters—stated his 

views, in the evidence he gave before the Joint Committee, in 
reply to questions put by the Marquis of Salisbury. 


‘Marquis of Salisbury: You expressed a very strong opinion 
against the taking of the railways by the State ; and you said you 
thought that there would be no inducement to manage them as 
economically as the railway companies do ; what inducements have 
railway companies to manage economically ? 

Mr. Allport: To pay a dividend. A railway company’s manager 
and officers have first of all the directors to consider, and then the 
directors have the shareholders, and of course the shareholders are 
looking for dividends. 

Marquis of Salisbury : Do you not think that the House of Com- 
mons looks as keenly at dividends as shareholders ? 
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Mr. Allport : I think certainly not. 

Marquis of Salisbury : You think, do you, that the control of the 
House of Commons over ministers is smaller than the control of 
shareholders over directors ? 

Mr. Allport: Ido. I do not see how it is possible for the House 
of Commons to have any control over the management of railways ; 
it can deal only with general results. 

Marquis of Salisbury: Is it your experience that shareholders 
have had control over the management of railways ! 

Mr. Allport: To a very considerable extent they have. The 
directors have, at any rate, and they are responsible to the share- 
holders, 

Marquis of Salisbury: Do you not think that there are many 
elements of economy which would be found in a universal manage- 
ment, whether by a company or by the State, which would not be 
found in a separate sub-divided management ? 

Mr. Allport: I fail to see them. 

Marquis of Salisbury: Do you not think that any saving could 
be effected if they could all be organized under one plan, and with a 
view to one interest ? 

Mr. Allport : That might result in a saving in a certain direction ; 
but, taken as a whole, I think the result would be the very reverse. 

Marquis of Salisbury : I suppose you would be prepared to admit 
that there is, in many instances, a duplicate staff, and that the staff 
could be diminished economically, and with advantage ¢ 

Mr. Allport : In some instances, no doubt. 

Marquis of Salisbury: And there is a larger working power 
employed in the working of those several railways than would be 
necessary if they were all one railway ? 

Mr. Allport : Upon that I think there is a mistake in the minds of 
the public ; I do not think that you could save to anything like the 
extent that people imagine. To take the Midland Railway, again ; 
you must have a staff. Take any place in competition, Birmingham, 
for instance, with the London and North Western. I do not think 
there would be any saving in the staff at Birmingham. Take Derby ; 
the London and North Western Company are at Derby ; there would 
be very little saving in the staff. A man can only do a certain 
amount of work. Take the case of goods; they can only load a 
certain number of tons. If they have 1,000 tons to load, and if it is 
500 tons to the London and North Western, and 500 to the Mid- 
land, if you put the two staffs together they would load the 1,000 
tons ; but a staff capable of loading 500 tons would not be capable of 
loading 1,000 tons. 

Marquis of Salisbury : Do you think that if the King’s Cross and 
St. Pancras stations were worked together there might be a saving 
of staff ? 

Mr, Allport: Not very much ; as you increase the number of 
trains you must increase the staff; ifthe Great Northern ran into 
the St. Pancras station you must increase the number of porters, 
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Marquis of Salisbury : That is to say, the same staff, at all events, 
would produce more benefit to the public ? 

Mr. Allport: That is very questionable ; there might be a little 
saving, but I question if there would be much saving. And,’ he 
added, ‘ though economies might in some instances be effected, other 
sources of extravagance would arise in connection with Government 
administration which would far outweigh them.’ 


To the second point—that the Government would, if it had 
possession of the railways, prevent the construction of useless 
lines—we reply, there are very few if any such lines. Truc 
there are railways that are unremunerative to their shareholders, 
but they are not without advantage to the districts through 
which they pass. On the other hand, as we shall see hereafter, 
the inducements to avoid making unnecessary lines are now far 
stronger than they would be under State management; now 
those who make a useless railway have to pay for it, then a 
Government department would vote the money out of the public 
purse; and, as the proverb tells us, it is ‘easy to cut thongs 
out of other people’s leather.’ 

On the third argument—the economy to be effected by a 
reduction of the number of duplicate trains—there is much 
popular misconception. It is common to say that there are such 
and such a number of through trains running, for instance, from 
Manchester to London, and that fewer would suffice. But 
while it is true that those trains do carry passengers to and from 
those two extreme points, it must be remembered that they are 
also intended for the convenience of a multitude of intermediate 
towns, which, perhaps, none of the competing railways have in 
common. The London and North Western trains from Man- 
chester have to accommodate Stockport, Crewe, Stafford, Rugby, 
and all the adjacent districts; the Great Northern touches 
Sheffield, Retford, Newark, Peterborough, and all the tributary 
streams of population and traffic; the Midland passes through 
the Peak of Derbyshire, and then by Derby, Trent, and 
Leicester; and the Great Western Railway—the initials of 
which, ‘G.W. R.,’ were said by Lord Grosvenor to mean ‘ Great 
Way Round’—runs vid Chester, Shrewsbury, Birmingham, 
Oxford, and Reading. Thus, though Manchester has more 
trains to London than its own traffic requires, yet if some of the 
through trains on any of the routes were taken off, the districts 
which they had accommodated would be deprived of what to 
them has become a necessity both for business and pleasure— 
they would quickly suffer and would loudly complain. 

With regard to the question of economy and efficiency in the 
administration of railways generally, it may be asserted that 
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the motives that influence the minds of men to secure these 
results are now of almost the strongest kind. Railway managers 
have to consider the claims of the shareholders, who are ex- 


pecting a dividend. ‘The House of Commons,’ said Mr. |* 


Allport, ‘ would certainly not look so keenly as the shareholders 
‘after dividends. I do not see how it is possible for the House 
‘of Commons to have any control over the management of 
‘railways. It could deal only with general results.’ ‘The 
‘best managed business is that which one manages for himself; 


‘the management by companies is less efficient; and business — 


‘managed by the State is managed worst of all.’ ‘I think,’ he 
remarked to the Government official and other peers and gen- 
tlemen on the Joint Commission, ‘ that the State has no interest 
‘and no inducement to manage economically. I have never yet 
‘known a Government department managed economically. I 
‘have had many years’ experience in these matters, and I do 
‘not think that Government management of any one depart- 
‘ment will for a moment bear comparison with the manage- 
‘ment even of companies; and companies’ management will not 
‘bear comparison with private management. The Government 
‘could not do any work cheaper than the companies do.’ 

In addition to these arguments against State administration 
there is another, which Mr. Hugh Mason recently employed, to 
which we may advert, viz., that there would be great danger of 
‘an entire absence of that elasticity which characterized the 
‘present management of railway property. In other words, 
‘ before the public could get relief from any particular grievance 
‘there would have to be unrolled an enormous quantity of red 
‘tape. There would be the laying down of hard and fast lines 
‘for the government of railways, which would be found incom- 
‘ patible with the ebbs and flows of railway traffic.’ 

The only point that remains to be considered with regard to 
the supposed superiority of Government to private administra- 
tion of railways is that which relates to an equalization of rates 
throughout the land. The complaint is frequently made that 
there is not uniformity of toll by railway companies for the 
carriage of goods, and that it would be better if a fixed law were 
adopted, charging precisely the same sum per ton per mile, from 
everywhere to everywhere. 

Now how, we may ask, do existing discrepancies in the charges 
for goods arise? And we may answer the question by a fact. 
Not long ago an ironmaster from the Erewash Valley went into 
the office of the general manager of the Midland Railway. ‘1 
want,’ he said, ‘to tender for a contract for a large quantity of 
‘iron. It is for a foreign government—25,000 tons, to be 
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‘delivered. The Cleveland district and South Wales will also 
‘tender, and they are on the sea. We find no fault with your 
‘ ordinary rate for ordinary quantities ; but this is special ; and 

* ‘if you can for this large amount give us a special rate we shall 
‘have a chance; otherwise we have none.’ ‘ When do you want 
‘the rate?’ was the inquiry. ‘To send off by to-night’s post.’ 
The special rate was granted, and the tender was accepted. 

Now, if this interview had occurred in a Government depart- 
ment the official would have said ‘We cannot entertain any 
‘special cases; what does it matter to us whether Derbyshire 
‘loses the contract, and South Wales gets it? our rules cannot 
‘be relaxed.’ And the effect of such a policy would be that the 
already rich districts on the coast would absorb foreign orders, 
and become overgorged with prosperity, while the trade of all 
towns less advantageously situated would dwindle and die. By 
the adoption of a fixed mileage rate for all quantities and dis- 
tances the country would suffer as much as the trade. London, 
for instance, could no longer be fed every year with hundreds of 
tons of meat from Scotland, but must be satisfied with the flocks 
and herds of the Midland counties ; vegetables could no longer 
be brought from the far West; and the metropolis would have 
to look to the coasting trade and to Derbyshire for its supply of 
fuel. By such a policy the producer and the consumer alike would 
suffer; the trade and commerce of the whole country would have 
to be readjusted, at infinite loss and cost, to the new condition 
of charges; and the only individuals who would be gratified 
amid all this national ruin would be the admirers of a theoretical 
but disastrous uniformity. 

Hence the question recurs, may there not be a modification of 
a rate, when the quantity of a particular class of goods that is 
despatched, or the distance travelled, is unusual? Derby, 
for instance, was for many years a principal seat of the silk 
trade ; and it was no uncommon thing to send to that town from 
London, by a single train, five or six trucks of silk, each truck 
load being worth some £3,000. Such a quantity of silk would 
not be taken from the metropolis to any other town of equal size 
to Derby (not a manufacturing town) in several years. Now, if 
an equalization of rates were adopted, the inevitable result would 
be that in order to carry on a remunerative trade the rates for 
smaller quantities of silk would have to be levelled up to the 
highest, instead of being varied down to the lowest. 

Similar facts, with regard to other classes of goods, were 
stated by Mr. Allport to the Joint Committee. He mentioned 
that the ordinary rate for iron on the Midland system, for dis- 
tances of fifty miles or less, is a penny per ton per mile; this 
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amount being necessary to remunerate the company for the cost 
not only of transit, but of station accommodation. On the other 
hand, the through rate from the Cleveland districts to the manu- 
factories of South Staffordshire is much lower. But if the 
company were compelled to equalize its rates—or if the Govern- 
ment, having charge of the railways, were to have equal rates— 
either the iron from the shorter distances would be carried at a 
heavy loss, or it would be necessary to adopt a uniform higher 
rate, by the operation of which the iron from the North of 
England would practically be excluded from the Midland dis- 
tricts, and a monopoly of the trade would be enjoyed with the 
producer nearest to the seat of consumption. 

The same principle would apply to the conveyance of coal. 
The Midland Company carries in a year some 9,000,000 tons of 
coal, of which nearly 2,000,000 tons go to London at alow rate 
for the long distance ; but if the company were compelled to take 
the 7,000,000 tous elsewhere at the same charge, the London 
trade would have to be abandoned—to the serious injury of 
both the company and the capital. 

Evidence on this subject was given at great length before the 
Royal Commission of 1866. Mr. James Grierson, on behalf of 
the Great Western Railway, stated that an uniform rate through- 
out the country would act very prejudicially to trade in various 
ways. It would tend to throw all exports into the hands of 
those who happened to be at the coast ; and South Staffordshire 
would have no chance of competition with the iron districts of 
Middlesborough and South Wales. The rate, too, that would 
be reasonable for iron from Wolverhampton to Basingstoke, 
where 100 tons would probably be all that was required, would 
be a heavy burden for the 100,000 tons a year that are wanted 
for London. Again-— 

‘At Westbury and Seend, in Wiltshire, there is an extensive 
deposit of iron ore, containing only about 30 per cent. of iron ; but no 
coal has been found in the neighbourhood suitable for smelting it ; 
and therefore the Great Western Company have given low rates for 
the conveyance of coal from South Wales and for coke from Bristol 
to those places for smelting purposes; and as they are some 160 
miles from South Staffordshire, the company has also given low rates 
for the conveyance of pig iron to that district for the purpose of 
manufacture. Ifthe company were required to charge an uniform 
rate they would not adopt the rates given to Westbury and Seend 
universally over their line, but in their own interest would be com- 
pelled to charge the rates obtained in districts more favourably 
situated ; and the consequence would be that the ironworks in Wilt- 
shire would be shut up. It is more profitable, at fair rates for the 
railway company, and more beneficial to the public, to carry for a 
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long distance at a comparatively low rate, than it is to carry for a 
short distance ; and this advantage both parties would lose with an 
uniform rate of charge. 

“One witness suggests,” said Mr. Grierson, “that the passenger 
fares over a line, such as the Carmarthen and Cardigan Railway, 
where the population over the whole distance within three miles of 
the lines is probably not above 20,000 persons, should be as low as 
those on the North London Railway, which passes through a city 
with a population of between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 ; but the cir- 
cumstances are so evidently dissimilar that unless the metropolitan 
fares were raised considerably the attempt at an uniform scale would 
be a source of serious loss to the Carmarthen and Cardigan, and other 
similar lines passing through agricultural districts.” 

‘We ought,” said Mr. Nicholson, of Derby, “ to have an average 
rate that should be arranged by a combination of the different rail- 
ways ; and they should agree upon a certain rate; let us have an 
uniform rate, so that we shall not know the difference between one 
line and another, but have one regular charge all over the kingdom, 
and so that we can all work on an equality. A congress of different 
railways could agree on what would pay them, taking one with 
another, as an average rate, and I think no one would object to pay 
that rate.” ’ 


But though such a theory seemed simple many practical difti- 
culties would at once appear. ‘ Do you mean,’ asked Mr. Ayrton, 
‘that a railway company that profits by such average rate is to 
‘ pay over part of its profits to a railway that would lose by the 
‘average rate?’ But Mr. Nicholson replied that that was a 
question he could not go into; he must leave it for the com- 
panies’ own manipulation. 


‘“T presume,” said Lord Stanley, “ if one line is made between two 
great towns, say between Liverpool and Manchester, and if another 
line is made, say through the Highlands of Scotland, there would be 
a great deal more traffic on the former line than upon the latter ; aud 
where the traffic is greater, and the trains are fuller, it is possible to 
carry passengers and goods at a cheaper rate?” “ Undoubtedly.” 
“Do you think,” continued his lordship, “that an equal mileage rate 
in each of these cases would be just?”’ “ No,” replied Mr. Nicholson, 
“T cannot say that it would in that case; as a matter of course I 
cannot say it would be.” ‘Then you are not in favour of an uniform 
mileage rate throughout the kingdom?” “I cannot,” he frankly 
added, “ in the way in which your lordship puts it before me, say so.” 
It also transpired that this gentleman had applied to the Midland 
Company for special variable reduced rates, to enable him, to compete 
with seaborne salt in towns on the coast, and had obtained and used 
them. “But is it not,” inquired one of the commissioners, “ rather 
inconsistent on your part to ask for an uniform mileage rate, which 
would give you the preference as to the supply of the inland towns, 
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as against the Cheshire works in the southern parts of the country, 
. and then to ask for an exception to that uniform mileage rate in order 
to give you another advantage for shipping purposes ?”’ 


Other and similar instances of the impracticability of an 
uniform mileage rate might be adduced. Thus, on one occasion, 
a grocer complained that the rate was higher for the carriage 
of sugar from London to Derby, than from London to Sheffield. 
But the fact «was, that at Sheffield there was a large sugar 
refiner, who used, perhaps, more sugar in a week than the Derby 
grocer required in a year; and it was almost unavoidable that, 
with so much larger a trade, he should have a lower rate. 
Hence it has become the practice of all railway companies, 
where a particular manufacture is located, to reduce the rates. 

Mr. John Corbett, of Stoke Works, near Bromsgrove, 
gave evidence on the same subject. He employed 350 or 400 
salt vans of his own, and sent to London about 24,000 tons of 
salt a year. He endeavoured to establish the superiority of an 
uniform rate, but failed to vindicate its practicability. His 
complaint was that, while his works were situated 129 miles 
from London, aud he paid 9s. a ton to Camden Town, the 
Cheshire Salt Works, at Winsford and Middlewich, which were 
1653 miles from London, paid only 9s. 6d. a ton. ‘I,’ he 
said, ‘do a very large portion of the London trade, perhaps 
‘75 per cent. of it, and my competitors, who are at a distance 
‘of 165 miles, get to London within 6d. a ton the same as 

It thus appeared, that although these Worcestershire works 
had enjoyed 75 per cent. of the London trade, their owner was 
anxious that measures should be adopted by which the Cheshire 
manufacturers should be excluded from the London trade; a 

result which might be advantageous to the particular manu- 
facturer, but certainly not to the metropolis. The inconsistency 
of this position was pointed out by Mr. Roebuck. 


‘“TDo you not think,” inquired Mr. Roebuck, “that the more distant 
manufacturer may come to the railway company and say: “If we 
have an equal mileage rate we cannot trade, say, to London; but if 
you put in a less mileage rate we can ;” it would he for the interest 
of the railway company to reply, “ Very well, we can carry your 
goods with a profit at the less rate, and therefore we will charge you 
a less rate than if you were nearer.” 

Mr. Corbett: I certainly think so. 1 am not blaming the railway 
company. 


Mr. Roebuck : If that is the case, if it benefits the manufacturer 


and benefits the railway company, how can it be considered a mis- 
fortune to the public ? 
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Mr. Corbett : Perhaps in the general sense of the term it is not. 

Mr. Roebuck: Then all that you seek is your own private and 
particular benefit at the expense of the public ? 

Mr. Corbett: I take the same view as the public. You must 
remember that the public is made up of manufacturers and traders, 
and I believe that the general opinion is, that there ought to be 
something like uniformity. 

Mr. Roebuck: Will you mark the steps that I took in the ques- 
tions which I put to you! [ask you if it is not for the benefit of 
the manufacturer, and you say it is; I ask, is it not for the benefit of 
the railway company, and you say it is; and it is for the benefit 
of the public, because they get a larger quantity of salt offered to 
them ; then all those three parties are benefited, and the only party 
not benefited is yourself ? 

Mr. Corbett: I am not so sure of that. 

Mr. Roebuck: Have you not made those admissions to me as | 
went along ? 

Mr. Corbett : I may not look upon it exactly in the same way as 
ou do. 

. Mr. Roebuck : I see that you do not look upon it in the same way 
that I do, because I am considering the public, and you are con- 
sidering yourself ; but I have now brought you step by step to show 
that it is for the advantage of the public that that should be done, 
and I want to know why we or the Government should be called 
upon in any way to alter that state of things ? 

Mr. Corbett: I have always calculated that it was only a matter 
of equality between manufacturers, that the railway companies should 
carry as nearly as may be at something like equal mileage rates. Of 
course it is for this commission and for the Government to judge 
whether my opinion is right. I only give my opinion of the state of 
the facts, and if you differ from me, that is the natural consequence 
of looking at it from another point of view.’ 


With this subject Captain H. W. Tyler, R.E., inspecting 
officer of the Board of Trade, attempted to deal, and in doing 
so he at once abandoned the hope of securing that which, with 
some, is the chief argument in favour of the State purchase of 
railways—uniformity of mileage rates. 

On being asked by the Marquis of Salisbury, whether the 
difficulty of equal or unequal rates had presented itself to his 
mind, he replied that he could not see anything in it. He did 
not see why ‘the State should be obliged to provide equal 
‘ mileage rates over the whole railway system; he thought that 
‘any State department that attempted such a thing would be 
‘ simply foolish.’ 


‘« You say,” continued the Marquis of Salisbury, “that you think 
that unequal mileage rates, after the fashion of the present system, 
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ought to be adopted by any State department that inherited the 
powers of the present directors ?” 

“T do not think,” he declared, “that ifa State department managed, 
it would ever dream of coming to equal mileage rates;” and he 
subsequently remarked that there would be no possibility of making 
equal mileage rates over the whole of the country, and therefore he 
thought that might at once be thrown out of the question.’ 


But while there are almost insuperable practical difficulties to 
the working of an uniform mileage rate, we, at the same time, 
freely admit that, if the Government administered the railways, 
such uniformity of rate would not only be preferable but indis- 
pensable. Whatever hindrances were put upon trade, whatever 
ruin was inflicted upon inland towns, whatever re-adjustments 
became necessary of the commercial relations of this country— 
still a fixed scale of mileage charge for any and every distance 
would be unavoidable. For, to put a discretionary power into 
the hands of any set of Government officials, enabling them to 
control the terms on which any of the tens of millions of trans- 
actions are now carried on, would be to place at their absolute 
disposal the private fortunes and the commercial destinies of the 
land. 

Having thus dealt with the subject financially and adminis- 
tratively, we may refer to its bearings politically. 


‘ Suppose,’ remarked the Daily News, when discussing the question 
of a Government purchase of the Irish lines, ‘all hesitation on other 
grounds to have been overcome, and the State had undertaken to be 
the common carrier of that country. From that hour the Govern- 
ment would be the largest employers of labour in Ireland. Its 
servants and officers would be everywhere, and as these multiplied, 
the pressure upon members of the House of Commons, who would be 
asked to further their interests, would be multiplied. Does anybody 
believe that it would be good either for Ireland or the Government 
that ministers should have a whole army of railway officials in their 
employment? Again, as soon as it had assumed the management of 
the railways of Ireland, the Government would be regarded as 
responsible for the prosperity of every undertaking which is in any 
degree dependent on railway locomotion. We may see this from Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett’s recital of the grievances of the Irish public 
against the present owners of the railways. His speech was full of 
cases in which farmers, brewers, proprietors of mines, and others 
conceived that they were injured, because their goods were not carried 
at low rates. Perhaps they were ; but questions of this kind, which 
may easily be settled between traders and carriers, are not such as 
ought to come before a government for decision. No doubt, as the 
advocates of this plan said, Ireland has many mines and other under- 
takings, the success of which is a simple question of carriage. 
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Imagine a government being told, at a time when the price of ore or 
any other produce falls in the market, and profits are ready to 
vanish, that the alternative of the continued employment or discharge 
of bodies of men depends on its resolution. As Sir Francis Goldsmid 
observed, “the lowering of the rates would become a hustings ery.”’ 

And if anything like this were true—and true it would be on 
even a much larger scale with regard to therailwaysof England and 
Scotland—would it be possible to administer so vast a machinery 
without some contingencies arising that would affect the theory 
and practice of constitutional government itself? ‘ How many 
‘supply nights,’ naively inquired Lord Redesdale, ‘do you 
‘ suppose would be required for railway business?’ And would 
there be no danger of the conduct of the traffic and trade 
of the kingdom being affected by political and party influences? 
Perhaps it may be replied that such an argument, if good, would 
also apply to Government administration of the post-office and 
the telegraphs. And we do not deny that there is force in the 
comparison. The authorities in both those departments are not 
inaccessible to the persuasions of political expediency. An 
illustration of this fact recently came under our notice. The 
attention of the authorities at St. Martin’s-le-Grand was called 
to the fact, that certain of their subordinates were acting in 
direct disobedience of the spirit and the letter of the official 
instructions, and were doing so to the inconvenience and loss of 
the public and of the Post-office. A tedious correspondence 
ensued, and a considerable quantity of foolscap was consumed ; 
but all in vain. At length, accidentally, the matter was men- 
tioned to an influential member of Parliament. ‘Oh!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘the action of the Post-office is absurd; [ll get 
‘ Hartington to alter it.’ And in a few days ‘ Hartington’ did 
alter it. Where arguments and facts were powerless, political 
pressure immediately prevailed. 

By means not dissimilar the Post-office authorities may be 
induced to supply telegraphic communication to thinly peopled 
districts, even though such communication may be worked at a 
loss ; and it has even been affirmed as a principle that so long as 
the department has a surplus it ought to be devoted to such 
extensions. Butif this be true now, how much more so in the 
case supposed? The advantages conferred on a poor country 
by the extension of telegraphs, are, after all, very limited, both 
with regard to the outlay of capital and to the transmission of 
intelligence. But if a certain amount of political pressure could 
secure to a population, however scanty, and to a region, however 
inaccessible, the enormous benefits of railway communication— 
the sale of land at an enhanced price, the augmented value of 
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every building and every acre near to which the line would pass, 
the vast outlay of capital in the construction of works, the means 
of conveyance of agricultural produce, of goods, of minerals, not 
to say of passengers—surely every part of the land would assert 
its claim, and would press that claim with an importunity and 
persistency which it might be hard, or even impossible, to resist. 

Captain Tyler, in his evidence before the Joint Committee, 
endeavoured to overcome these difficulties, with what measure of 
success our readers can judge for themselves. 


‘Marquis of Salisbury: Do not you think that a locality which 
had the good fortune to be very evenly divided in politics would 
have a great advantage in controversies of this kind ? 

Captain Tyler: I think that railway management should be 
specially guarded against influence of that sort. 

Marquis of Salisbury: In other words, you would have an 
independent council to govern this railway system ? 

Captain Tyler: I would make them very independent; more 
independent, perhaps, than any Government department is at this 
moment. 

Marquis of Salisbury : Independent, in fact, of political changes ! 

Captain Tyler: I do not say whether you could quite do that ; 
I apprehend that they would have to be presided over by some 
minister of the Crown. 

Marquis of Salisbury: But they would not necessarily defer to 
his opinion ¢ 

Captain Tyler: If I understand your lordship’s objection, they 
would be so powerful that he would not be able to bring the influence 
of his constituents or the influence of his party to bear with any 
great effect upon their deliberations. 

Marquis of Salisbury: So that their deliberations should have 
the power of overruling his wishes ? 

Captain Tyler: Of course, his wishes would be deferred in 
reasonable matters to the experienced men whom he would have 
around him, provided that they were a very influential and well- 
educated body with whom he had to do. 

Marquis of Salisbury: Would you give them absolutely the 
power of overruling him or not ; because that is the point which we 
want to come to? 

Captain Tyler: Yes. I would give them the power of over- 
ruling him individually. I do not think that he should, as an 
individual, arbitrarily overrule their deliberations. 

Marquis of Salisbury: If they were opposed to him on any par- 
ticular point, their will, and not his, would have the way ; is that 
what you suggest ! 

Captain Tyler: I think so. 

Marquis of Salisbury: Do you think that that isa charge which 
is likely to be accepted by Parliament ? 
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Captain Tyler: That I am not aware of. 

Marquis of Salisbury: You look at it as what you’ think the 
ideal state of things would be ? 

Captain Tyler : As what it is desirable that it should be. 

Marquis of Salisbury: Supposing you were told that it was 
impossible that Parliament should ever part with the control of :ny 
such great department as that, would you then say that it is “here 
that the State should take over the railways? “¢ 

Captain Tyler: Yes, I should. * tee 

Marquis of Salisbury: With nee of potitig! infle 
ence 

Captain Tyler : Yes; because I “think that political influence 
might be very much guarded against by certain precautions. 

Marqais of Salisbury : What sort of precautions would you 
suggest | 

Captain Tyler; I think that the effect of political influence upon 
the management of railways has been a good deal overrated. In 
the first place, if one has to discuss the question, or has to consider 
how that political influence would be exercised, I suppose the first 
idea that would occur would be that it might be exercised in the 
appointment of officers in the service of the companies. You cannot 
appoint a man to a place worth several hundreds a year over a rail- 
way, to do railway work, unless he has been brought up to it; and 
in practice men have to enter the railway service at an carly age, and 
gradually to rise to their work. Therefore I think there is not the 
opportunity for political jobbery in railway appointments which some 
people would at first sight expect. 

Marquis of Salisbury: In the competition between two port 
towns do you not think that the adjustment of rates might furnish 
a favourable field for political influence ? 

Captain Tyler: No doubt it might do so, if one port desired 
to get an advantage over another port, in the matter of rates. 

Marquis of Salisbury: The port that returned a supporter of 
the Minister might possibly find the rates more favourable than the 
port that did not ? 

Captain Tyler: Yes; but if the minister were acting with the 
aid of a very influential council I do not think he would come to 
them boldly, and tell them that his supporters being at such a port they 
must give advantages to that port over some other port, to which 
perhaps his predecessor’s constituents more especially belonged. 

Marquis of Salisbury: Supposing he did not do things so 
awkwardly as that, but allowed himself to be beaten in the House of, 
Commons upon a discussion in favour of such a port ; at all events- 
you do not think that the exercise of political influence would coun 
tervail the great advantages which would be derived from State 
management ? 

Captain Tyler: I think, of course, all that would have to be 
very carefully worked out. It is the great difficulty, that of politica 
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deal may be made of it; but I think that with proper safeguards, 
_ after all, it would not be so bad as had been expected, and that it 
might be got over very much by good arrangements ; and that the 
disadvantages of it in practice might not be so great as to counter- 
balance the enormous advantages which I think would accue if the 
whole of the railways belonged to the State. 


But when, on_so vital a matter a Government employé, and 
so .ardent, an admirer. of. Government intervention, could only 
urge-that ‘ after nil, it would not, be so bad as had been expected,’ 
the prospect that is afforded is not assuring. “‘The question of 
Captaif ‘Tyler added, ‘is perhaps the great- 
‘est difficulty in the way of State purchase.’ 

Again— 

‘ « Suppose,” said a member of the Joint Committee, “thata ‘ Rail- 
master-General”’ was installed into office, that like the Postmaster- 
General he was a member of the Government, and that he had the 
control of the 400,000 officers and servants engaged on the Govern- 
ment railways, and suppose that a candidate for employment had 
voted for the Government, while his rival had voted against it, would 
it not be likely that political partizanship might qualify a judgment 
that ought to be influenced only by considerations of the efficiency of 
the service to be rendered ?”’’ 


And further. Let it be assumed that a poor district, with few 
railroads, was represented by ten members of Parliament, and 
that the Government for the time had only a small working 
majority, would there not be danger of the influence of those 
ten members being sufficient to induce the Government to make 
lines, even through a region of the Highlands, that could never 
yield a remunerative traffic? Thus the whole administration of 
railway affairs—the construction of new lines, the appointment 
of officers and servants, the conduct of the traffic—and, in a 
word, the trade and commerce of the country, would be tainted 
with politics, and would be made more or less subservient to the 
exigencies of the administration of the day. And if so, it is not 
too much to say that England would not escape all the dan- 
gers from which the United States has suffered so long and so 
severely : the secret waters of corruption would flow, the founda- 
tions of society would be loosened, and costliness and inefficiency 
of service would spead on every hand. 

These aspects of the subject did not escape the attention of 
the Joint Committee. It had been suggested that the pressure of 
public opinion would secure the appointment of right men to 
offices of responsibility. ‘But suppose,’ inquired Lord Redes- 
dale, ‘that there was not a proper man in the proper place, 
‘would not a great evilensue ? and suppose that by the exercise 
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‘of his power, at the time of a general election, the Minister 
‘carried a large majority in favour of his own party, do you not 
‘ think that that would be an objectionable thing?’ ‘It would,’ 
was the inevitable reply. ‘ And do you not think that even if 
‘he were found out, the majority so carried would take care that 
‘he was acquitted?’ The only remedy proposed for these evils 
was made by one of the witnesses before the committee—that all 
railway servants should be disfranchised; with the exception, 
we presume, of the ‘ Railmaster-General,’ who, according to the 
theory of those who desire State interference, should be, like the 
Postmaster-General, a member of the Government. We may 
add, that to all these suggestions of the dangers that might 
arise from imputations of political favouritism to which the 
Railmaster-Gencral might be exposed, Sir William Wright 
intimated that, as misgivings would be cherished by both parties 
in the State, the two opposing suspicions would balance one 
another, and thus the scales of justice would be adjusted ! 

With a far sounder political sagacity, Mr. Hugh Mason, 
President of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, has 
recently declared that he is opposed to the acquisition of rail- 
ways by the State, not only on commercial, but on political 
grounds. ‘The tendency of legislation at the present day,’ he 
said, ‘was already too much in the direction of centralization ; 
‘and he therefore viewed with uneasiness the slightest prospect 
‘ of the Government of the country obtaining the vast amount 
‘of political power and patronage which would necessarily 
‘ follow the acquisition of railways by the State.’ 

We would also ask the reader to ponder well the consequences 
that would arise, economically, from a government control of 
railways, to the commercial industry and enterprise of a country 
like England. Very grave were the tones of warning to which 
expression was given—where they were most suitably given—in 
a debate on this subject at a special meeting of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. 

By the State-ownership of the railways every tradesman and 
every traveller would be brought, in all his transactions, into 
what Sir Edward Watkin characterized as— 


*« A compulsory partnership with the State. I say ‘compulsory 
partnership,’ because every day the railway service is becoming more 
and more an integral portion of almost every action or transaction of 
our lives ; and therefore to arm the State with the power of regulating 
the whole movement of the population, the whole carriage of goods, 
and all the varied transactions which railways involve, is just to 
say to every man who is a manufacturer, or to every man who moves 
about, that he must from that day forward be a partner _" the 
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State. What is the State? In this free country it simply means 
the party government of the day; and the moment you give the 
control of this vast system of carrying to the State, you practically 
hand over the management of railways to party government. Apart 
from any other political objection, is it sane, on plain economic 
grounds, to do this? Is it likely that the State will in any way 
equal the commercial management and efficient control which private 
enterprise at present exerts in the carrying on of our great system of 
transmission ¢ 
‘«“ The whole theory of political economy,” continued Sir Edward 
Watkin, “is, that human action is based upon motives. Political 
economy assumes that motive is the parent of action, and the stronger 
the motives the more complete and successful the action. It is the 
great motives of emulation, competition, the desire to excel in the 
race and to win the prize, that has made this country great and free 
as it is in industry, science, learning, and art.” While admitting such 
brilliant exceptions as are suggested by the names of Count Cavour 
and Sir Robert Peel, Sir Edward held that “the reason why govern- 
mental management was not so good as private enterprise was because 
motive is wanting. So long as that is wanting we can never have 
results maximized, and we can never be sure of the progression which 
ought still to mark our history. ‘The proposition to hand over the 
railways to the State was simply a proposition to take the very soul 
out of industry by taking away the motive to excel, and was practi- 
cally to hand over their management to the party government of the 
time.” He was, too, equally opposed to committing the railways of 
the country to what he called one of the “ Burial Boards of In- 
dustry ””—a board of control. ‘Some people said, ‘Give us a Board.” 
“A Board,” he replied, “ would no doubt be a charming nest for vast 
numbers of those promising politicians becoming rather redundant in 
the country, who could not dig, and to beg were ashamed, and seemed 
cut out, by nature herself, for Boards. If nature had thus provided 
members for Boards, it was pleaded that their duty as philanthropists 
and Christians was to provide Boards fur these unfortunate men. 
But what were these Boards todo? Were they to fix rates, or to 
control the running and stopping of trains. Were they to interfere 
in the thousand millions of transactions of which every year the 
railway revenue was made up? If the Boards were to take the 
whole management into their hands, there would be a total absence 
of motive to excel. If, on the other hand, they were not to do this, 
he supposed they would be subject to the same censure which he had 
many times heard passed within that chamber upon the Board of 
Trade, as the most impotent and useless institution in the world.” ’ 


Similar convictions were expressed on the same occasion by 
other gentlemen of influence. 


‘“Tt had been held in Manchester as a cardinal principle,” said 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, M.P., ‘that the prosperity of the country must 
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depend upon individual enterprise, and as a Manchester man he 
should be ashamed if it were possible that they should desire the 
Government to acquire the railways, in order to their greater success. 
At a time when commeree was flourishing, when this country stood 
as an example of order, peace, and prosperity to all other countries, 
was it not astounding that we should propose to place the manage- 
ment of the railways in the hands of the Government? There were 
one or two points in connection with Government monopolies which 
ought to be considered. Government had the monopoly of the Post- 
office, but they must not forget that the Post-office could never have 
achieved its present amount of success, if it had not been for the 
railways, which were the result of private enterprise. It must not, 
therefore, be supposed that the Post-office was a successful example 
of a Government monopoly.” ’ 


Similarly, Mr. Hugh Mason thought that the country owed 
an immense amount of its prosperity to the enterprise, skill, 
and wisdom with which our great railway system had been 
brought to its present state of perfection ; and he was very much 
afraid that, if railways were thrown into the hands of the State, 
we should have a much worse master to deal with than we had 
in having to deal with a Board of Directors. Well may The 
Times speak gravely of ‘all the portentous mischiefs of com- 
‘mercial enterprise on so colossal a scale conducted by the 
‘ State.’ 

In the light of these considerations, our readers will see 
that the advantages that might accrue from Government 
possession of railways would be few and contingent, and that 
the evils would be immediate, and would be perilous to the best 
material and political interests of the country. We trust that, 
as one has wisely said, ‘ our transit and our traffic, like our 
‘ liberties, will remain free and independent of Government and 
‘ State control; that this nation will refuse to rest on the rotten 
‘ support, which all Government assistance to commercial under- 
‘ takings in reality is;’ we believe that they will agree with the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce to ‘view with disfavour, 
‘both on economic and political grounds, the project of the 
‘ purchase and working of railways by the State.’ 

In conclusion, we would remind our readers of some of the 
benefits which the present system of railway administration has 
conferred upon the country—benefits which it would be difficult 
to exaggerate, and hardly possible to realize. Scarcely forty 
years have passed away since the first locomotive line was 
opened ; and how then was the trade of the country carried on ? 
Canal barges, often overcrowded, and sometimes frozen up, 
pursued their slow and devious way ; and coaches and ponderous 
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waggons climbed up and down the hills. Since then how 
vast the progress, a progress which, without railways, not only 
would have been impossible, but to which railways have 
directly contributed, if they have not actually created. Instead 
of the 82,000 persons who thirty years ago travelled by coach, 
1,000,000 passengers are now carried every day by railway in 
a fraction of the time, and at a fraction of the cost formerly 
demanded—passengers who would require nearly 60,000 coaches 
to hold them, and 600,000 horses to draw them. Instead of 
the productions of one districtsupplying only that district, perhaps 
to satiety, they are distributed over the land, to the enrichment 
alike of the producer and the consumer. Instead of coals being 
sold at unremunerative rates, within a narrow area of the pit 
mouth, or being carried by sluggish barges or variable 
winds on our inland or coasting waters, 5,000,000 tons are 
annually conveyed by railway into London alone. Vast 
mineral fields have been opened up where before were only 

astoral dales. ‘Towns have sprung into existence which were 
Before unknown, and others have doubled, trebled, or quadrupled 
their population. Commerce has spread wide its wings, has 
borne the products of British industry to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, has brought back wealth in return, and has made 
England the market-place of the world. Five and twenty 
years ago the exports of English manufacture rose to the value 
of £1,000,000 a week, and high authorities deprecated the 
inflated speculation of the times; now the amount has in- 
creased to £5,000,000 a week,* and the oracles of disaster are 
dumb. 

Nor let it be forgotten that if the benefits conferred by rail- 
ways have been so vast—enriching every class of the community 
and making the trade of England the wonder and admiration 
of the world—how humble is the share of profit which 
railways have been permitted to appropriate. The £820,000 
which the Liverpool and Manchester line was to cost has ex- 
panded into the £50,000,000 of capital of the London and 
North Western Railway; the system of locomotion which at 
the outset only pledged itself to be ‘as speedy, as cheap, and 


‘as safe’ as that of the canals, has spread its 16,000 miles of 


iron roads over the land at a cost of £600,000,000 of money ; 
and yet the capital thus expended has brought back to its 
owners only a little more interest than might have been 
obtained had the money becn invested in consols. 

Surely, then, instead of sharing evermore in cold depre- 


* The declared yalue of British and Irish manufactures exported in 
1871 amounted to £223,000,000 ; in 1872 to nearly £256,000,000, 
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ciation of our much abused railway system, instead of ignoring 
the stupendous benefits it has conferred, instead of secking for 
a change of ownership and administration for an agency which 
has been so mighty for good, we may, perhaps, after all, be led 
with Mr. John Bright to the admission that railways have 
rendered more services and received less gratitude in return than 
any institution in the land. 


Art I1V.—Middlemarch: a Study of Provincial Life. By 
GeorcE Exiot. Four vols. Blackwood & Sons. 


Grorcte Enxior has never displayed more imaginative and 
intellectual power than in this her latest and, in some important 
respects, her richest tale. There is more passion and more lofty 
conception in ‘Adam Bede,’ more affluence of the provincial 
grotesques of English rural life in ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ 
more beauty in ‘Silas Marner,’ more curious intellectual sub- 
tlety in ‘ Romola ;’ but none of, them can really compare with 
‘Middlemarch’ for delicacy of detail and completeness of finish— 
completeness as regards not only the individual figures, but the 
whole picture of the rural society delineated—and for the breadth 
of life brought within the field of the story. It is, no doubt, asa 
mere story, inferior both to ‘Adam Bede’ and to ‘Silas Marner,’ 
the latter a perfect little gem of its kind, in which the author 
has done what is so rare with her—sacrificed something of her 
own deep feeling of the unsatisfactoriness of real life to the 
ideal demand for ‘ poetical justice,’ by rounding off the events 
somewhat more ideally than human lots are usually rounded 
off, in harmony with the author’s and reader’s inward sense of 
moral fitness, and scarcely in harmony with the average teaching 
of vigilant observation. And, yet, even in ‘Silas Marner,’ 
she has left a certain spring of unhealed and undeserved pain 
to remind us of the deep unsatisfactoriness of humen things; 
in the catastrophe of ‘ Adam Lede,’ we hardly know whether she 
has not left more rankling pain than satisfaction; and in ‘ Remola,’ 
the sense of foiled aims and wrecked purposes unquestionably 
predominates, so that we can hardly help thinking she was drawn 
to the subject of ‘Romola,’ by perceiving a certain similarity 
between the spiritual illusions of the age of the great Dominican 
heretic and our own—a similarity which cnebles her to paint a 
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great historical theme in her own favourite melancholy tone, 
without any violence to nature. And, now, in ‘ Middlemarch,’ 
George Eliot has set herself, from the very beginning, to 
illustrate her own profound conviction that the noblest aims, 
however faithfully and simply pursued, are apt to be wrecked, 
at least to outward seeming, in this our modern age of distracted 
life. She sets herself to paint by no means a tragedy, but what 
she herself describes as ‘a life of mistakes, the offspring of a 
‘certain spiritual grandeur, ill-matched with the meanness of 
‘opportunity.’ And what she loses in beauty and in grandeur 
of effect by this deliberate aim, she seems to gain in ease, and 
in the obviously greater accordance between her array of 
intellectual and moral assumptions, and her artistic treatment 
cf them. You feel that the inmost mind of the writer is 
reflected, not merely in the criticisms and the casual obser- 
vations of the tale, but in the tale itself; you feel throughout 
the painful sincerity which underlies both the humour and 
the sarcasm ; you feel the desolateness of the formative thought 
as well as the root of its bitterness, and yet you never cease to 
feel the author’s extraordinary fidelity to her own moral aims. 
‘Middlemarch’ is, as the preface (unfortunately called a 
‘ prelude’) pretty plainly confesses, a sort of pictorial indictment 
of modern society for the crippling conditions it imposes on 
men and women, especially women, of high ideal enthusiasm. 
In consequence of the very aim of the tale, it could hardly 
be a satisfying imaginative whole, either tragic or otherwise ; 
for the object is to paint not the grand defeat, but the helpless 
entanglement and miscarriage, of noble aims; to make us 
see the eager stream of high purpose, not leaping destructively 
from the rock, but more or less silted up, though not quite 
lost, in the dreary sands of modern life. 

The very nature of this conception, while it ensures a certain 
vein of melancholy and even bitterness in the story, gives 
George Eliot’s genius a fuller play than it has ever yet had for 
its predominant realism, and also for that minute knowledge of 
the whole moral field of modern life which alone tests the 
strength of a realistic genius. It was impossible to show 
how ideal aims could be frustrated and overborne by the mere 
want of room for them and the crowd of pettier thoughts and 
hopes in the society in which they were conceived, without a 
broad canvas and great variety of grouping; and this is 
exactly where George Eliot excels. To any one who can endure 
the melancholy which is rather to be read between the lines 
than ostentatiously paraded, to any one who either does not 
constantly ask himself how this great author is really conceiving 
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the ultimate problems of faith and duty, or who, if understanding 
fully the nature of her answer, is steeled against the pain it is 
liable to give,—the wonderful freshness and varietyof the pictures 
of county society (high and low), the perfect drawing and 
bold outlines of her characters, and the minute delicacy of the 
lights and shades, the abundant humour, the caustic philosophy, 
and the deep undertone of unsatisfied desire, will gi 
certainly not pure delight, all the pleasure which can be derived 
from profound and unaffected admiration. Tor artistic finish and 
readth, taken together, George Eliot has no equal among novelists. 
Miss Austen rivalled, perhaps excelled, her in the former, and Sir 
Walter Scott surpassed her in the latter quality ; but neither of 
them even approached her in the combination of the two. Cer- 
tainly George Eliot cannot compare for a moment with Sir 
Walter Scott in historical portraiture. Savonarola is a mere 
shadow beside the splendid portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, or 
James I., or Louis XI., or Charles the Bold, all of which remind 
one of the full, rich painting of Titian’s days. But with this 
great exception—of the art of re-animating the past—where, 
even in Scott, is such a store of faithful and finished pictures 
of character to be found? Which of Sir Walter’s ordinary 
heroes or heroines—his Ivanhoes and Nevilles, his Rowenas 
and Isabel Wardours, with plenty of other lay-figures of the 
kind—will compare for truth with Seth Bede, Tom Tulliver, 
Silas Marner, Tito, or Lydgate, or Dinah, Maggy, Nancy Lam- 
meter, and Dorothea? Where are there in George Eliot’s 
stories such fantastic and unreal figures as Fenella in ‘ Peveril of 
the Peak,’ or Meg Merillies in ‘Guy Mannering’ ? George Eliot 
paints with Miss Austen’s unerring humour and accuracy, and 
with Sir Walter’s masculine breadth. Not only her provincial 
figures, but almost all her figures, are as good as his Edie 
Ochiltree and his Councillor Pleydell. She can draw not merely 
eccentric characters, but perfectly simple and normal characters 
of to-day, with all the humour and truth that Scott reserved 
for his special studies. She has Miss Austen’s accuracy and 
instinct combined with a speculative sympathy with various 
grooves of thought which gives depth to the minutia of 
real life, and which enables her to interest the intellect 
of her readers, as well as to engross their imagination. And 
these great powers have never been brought out with any- 
thing like the full success achieved in ‘Middlemarch. As 
our author’s object in this tale is to show the paralysis, 
and the misleading diversions from its natural course, which 
a blunt and unsympathetic world prepares for the noblest ideality 
of feeling that is not in sympathy with it, it was essential 
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for her to give such a solidity and complexity to her picture 
of the world by which her hero’s and heroine’s idealism 
was to be more or less tested and partly subjugated, as would 
justify the impression that she understood fully the character 
of the struggle. We doubt if any other novelist who ever 
wrote could have succeeded equally well in this melancholy de- 
sign, could have framed as complete a picture of English county 
and county-town society, with all its rigidities, jealousies, 
and pettiness, with its thorough good-nature, stereotyped habits 
of thought, and very limited accessibility to higher ideas, and 
have threaded all these pictures together by a story, if not of 
the deepest interest, still admirably fitted for its peculiar purpose 
of showing how unplastic is such an age as our’s to the glowing 
emotion of an ideal purpose. 

For melancholy, profoundly melancholy, both in aim and 
execution, ‘ Middlemarch’ certainly is; not that either hero or 
* heroine dies within its limits; on the contrary, the only deaths are 
deaths of people profoundly indifferent or disagreeable to the 
reader. And the heroine, though she makes a sad blunder in her 
first marriage, marries the only man she has ever loved at the end 
of the tale. Nay, there is another love affair, which eventually 
prospers well, running through the tale ; and the only characters 
of any moment which are left in a certain cheerless solitude at 
the close, are those of the young surgeon who has married the 
woman of his choice, but found the choice a fatal mistake for 
himself, and of the middle-aged and very Broad Church vicar, 
who shows to much more advantage in giving up his love than he 
could have shown in urging it, and who is made the occasion of 
giving us, perhaps, the only really satisfying emotion which 
the story excites. The melancholy of the story consists not in 
the catastrophes cf fortune, but in the working out of the only 
design with which the author set out—the picture ‘of the 
‘cygnet reared uneasily among the ducklings in the brown pond, 
‘and who never finds the living stream in fellowship with its 
‘own oary-footed kind ;’ in the delineation of what George Eliot 
(with a sentimentalism and disposition to‘ gush,’ of which she 
is hardly ever guilty) calls the ‘ loving heart-beats and sobs after 
‘an unattained goodness,’ which ‘tremble off and are dispersed 
‘among hindrances instead of centering in some long-recognisable 
‘deed.’ The objectof the book is gained by showing in Dorothea’s 
case that a rare nature of the most self-forgetting kind, and the 
most enthusiastic love for the good and beautiful, is rather more 
likely to blunder, in its way through the world, than one of much 
lowermoral calibre—which is probable enough; but also by show- 
ing that this rare nature does not find any satisfying inward life to 
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compensate these blunders, and turn them into the conditions of 
purer strength and less accidental happiness—which we should 
have thought impossible; and again in Lydgate’s case, by 
showing that an ardent love for truth—of the purely intellectual 
kind—is liable to be betrayed, by the commonplace good nature 
with which it is often combined, into a paralyzing contact with 
sordid caresand domestic trials—which, again, is probable enough; 
but also by showing that this love of truth is not transmuted into 
any higher moral equivalent through the noble aud genuine self- 
denial of the sacrifice made for another’s good—which, again, 
we should have held to be impossible. That Lydgate, marrying 
as he did, and with his wholesome nature, should before long have 
merged the gratification of his disinterested, speculative passion 
in the necessity of considering the happiness of his shallow- 
natured wife, is most true to nature. That, in pursuing that 
course from the high and right motive from which, on the whole, 
he pursued it, he should have gained no new power over either her 
or himself, but should have become bitter on his side, and left her 
as vain and shallow as he found her, is, we trust, not true to 
nature, but a picture due to that set theory of melancholy 
realism which George Eliot evidently regards as the best sub- 
stitute for faith. It is only here and there, in the rare glimpses 
she gives us of the solitude of Dorothea’s heart, that this radical 
deficiency of faith is carried, as it seems to us, into any touch 
untrue to what we know of real life. It does so come out, we 
think, in one or two descriptions of Dorothea’s secrygt struggles, 
and in the bitter tone in which the close of Lydgate’s career is 
described. Generally, however, nothing can be more truthful 
or less like preconceived theory than the pictures of provincial 
life in this wonderful book, But not the less does this deep 
distrust of ‘the Supreme Power,’ ho, in the words of the 
‘prelude’ to ‘Middlemarch,’ has fashioned the natures of 
women ‘ with inconvenient indefiniteness,’ give a certain air of 
moral desolation to the whole book, and mike us feel how 
objectless is that network of complicated motives and grotesque 
manners, of which she gives us so wonderfully truthful a picture 
—objectless as those strange scrawlings on the bare mountain 
side which, mistaken when seen fromm a distance for the hand- 
writing of some gigantic power, turn out when approached to 
be the mere tracks of oid destructive forces, since diverted into 
other channels—the furrows of dried-up torrents or the grooves 
of exhausted glaciers. 
By far the most remarkable efort in ‘ Middlemarch’—we are b 

no means sure that the success is quite in proportion to the effort, 
though the success is great, and one which only a mind of great 
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genius could have attained—is, of course, the sketch of Dorothea 
Brooke (as she is at the beginning of the tale), Dorothea 
Casaubon (as she is throughout its greater portion), Dorothea 
Ladislaw (as she is at its close). One sees, on looking back over 
the tale, that it was an essential of George Eliot’s purpose to 
make this high-minded and enthusiastic girl marry twice, and 
in neither case make an ‘ideal’ marriage, though the second is 
an improvement on the first. The author, indeed, attempts at 
the close to ascribe the first mistake partly to causes which she 
had never before indicated, and in so doing makes, as we think, a 
faulty criticism on her own creation. She attenuates Dorothea’s 
own responsibility for her first marriage after a fashion hardl 
consistent either with the type of the character itself, or with 
the story as it has been told. 


‘ Dorothea,’ we are told, ‘ was spoken of to a younger generation as 
a fine girl, who married a sickly clergyman, old enough to be her 
father, and in little more than a year after his death gave up her 
estate to marry his cousin—young enough to have been his son, with 
no property, and not well-born. Those who had not seen anything of 
Dorothea usually observed that she could not have been “‘a nice 
woman,” else she would not have married either the one or the other. 
Certainly those determining acts of her life were not ideally beauti- 
fui. They were the mixed result of young and noble impulse 
struggling under prosaic conditions. Among the many remarks 
passed on her mistakes, it was never said in the neighbourhood of 
Middlemarch that such mistakes could not have happened if the 
society into which she was born had not smiled on propositions of 
marriage from a sickly man to a girl less than half his own age, on 
modes of education which make a woman’s knowledge another name 
for motley ignorance, on rules of conduct which are in flat con- 
tradiction with its own loudly-asserted beliefs. While this is the 
social air in which mortals begin to breathe, there will be collisions 
such as those in Dorothea’s life, where great feelings will take the 
aspect of error, and great faith the aspect of illusion. For there is 
no creature whose inward being is so strong that it is not greatly 
determined by what lies outside it. A new Theresa will hardly have 
the opportunity of reforming a conventual life, any more than a new 
Antigone will spend her heroic piety in daring all for the sake of a 
brother’s burial ; the medium in which their ardent deeds took shape 
is for ever gone. But we insignificant people, with our daily words 
and acts, are preparing the lives of many Dorotheas, some of which 
may present a far sadder sacrifice than that of the Dorothea whose 
story we know. Her finely-touched spirit had still its fine issues, 
though they were not widely visible. Her full nature, like that river 
of which Alexander broke the strength, spent itself in channels which 
had no great name on the earth. But the effect of her being on those 
around her was incalculably diffusive ; for the growing good of the 
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world is partly dependent on unhistoric acts; and that things are 
not so ill with you and meas they might have been, is half owing to 


the number who lived faithfully a hidden life, and rest in unvisited 
tombs.’ 


Now, the remark as to the world’s ‘ smiling on a proposition 
‘ of marriage from a sickly man to a girl less than half his own 
‘ age,’ really has no foundation at all in the tale itself. When 
Mr. Brooke, Dorothea’s uncle, weakly carries Mr. Casaubon’s 
offer to Dorothea, he accompanies it with as much slipshod 
dissuasion as it is possible for so helpless a nature to use. 
Dorothea’s sister Celia hears of it with an ill-disguised horror 
of disgust, which bitterly offends Dorothea. If the rector’s 
wife, Mrs. Cadwallader, represents county opinion (and who 
could represent it better’), the whole society disapproved it. 
Would George Eliot have orphan girls protected against the 
weakness of such uncles as Mr. Brooke by the Court ef Chan- 
cery, or would she like to sce a law fixing the maximum dif- 
ference of ages permissible between husband and wife? We 
hardly see how Dorothea could have been better protected 
against her first mistake than the picture of social life in Mid- 
dlemarch represents her as having actually been protected. We 
note this point only because we find in this passage a trace that 
George Eliot is, on reviewing her own work, a little dissatisfied 
with her own picture of the ‘ prosaic conditions’ to which she 
ascribes Dorothea’s misadventures ; and that she tries to persuade 
herself that they were actually more oppressive and paralyzing 
than they really were. It is obvious, we think, that Dorothea’s 
character was one of much more impetuous self-assertion, of 
much more adventurous and self-willed idealism than this 
passage would suggest. She is painted from the first as 
groping her way with an imperious disregard of the prevailing 
conventional ideas,—ideas quite too mean and barrenfor the 
guidance of such a nature,—and as_ falling, in consequence of 
that imperious disregard, into her mistake—the mistake being 
due about equally to her hasty contempt for the existing 
social standards of conduct, and to her craving for nobler 
standards not supplied. It was rather the ambitious idealism 
and somewhat wilful independence of Dorothea’s nature than 
any want of a sound general opinion about the matter, which 
is represented as leading her into the mistake of her marriage 
with the pedantic bookworm, Mr. Casaubon; and Gcorge 
Eliot is hardly fair to the society she has herself so wonderfully 
portrayed, when she throws the responsibility of Dorothca’s 
first great mistake upon it. In the early part of the tale, George 
Eliot clearly intended to charge the society around Dorothea 
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with sins of omission rather than sins of commission; 
with having no noble aims to which such a nature as 
Dorothea’s could dedicate itself with any satisfaction, rather 
than with failing to have a certain ‘bottom of good sense,’ 
which might have saved her from her blunder, if she could but 
have shared it without losing anything in ideal purpose by 
sharing it. But inher final criticism of her heroine our author, 
in her desire to apologize for her, has wavered a little in her 
conception, and, instead of charging her failure, as at the start, 
on ‘ the meanness of opportunity,’ has charged it on the posi- 
tive distortion of the social morality by which she was sur- 
rounded—a distortion which in her own picture she had not 
only forgotten to draw, but had carefully proved not to 
exist. This little inconsistency is important only as showing 
that George Eliot had unconsciously, in the course of her story, 
aggravated the faults of the society against which she brings her 
indictment both at the beginning and the close—a tendency 
which attaches more or less to her very negative spiritual 
philosophy. Faith is wanted to make people perfectly candid 
about the blots in human ideals. A frequent tendency may be 
noted in those who find no anchor for faith, to throw upon 
some abstract offender like ‘society’ the faults they sce in 
those who most satisfy their longing for perfection. It is only 
profound belief in God which prevents us from indulging a 
certain amount of moval superstition about our human ideals, 
or as one may almost call them, the idols of one’s conscience. 
Nevertheless, after all such deductions, the character of 
Dorothea is very noble, after an original type. She is introduced 
to us as an enthusiastic girl, with high impulses which were a 
little unintelligible to the people around her, ‘a young lady of 
‘some birth and fortune, who knelt suddenly down on a brick 
‘floor by the side of a sick labourer, and prayed fervidly as if 
‘she thought herself living in the time of the Apostles; who 
‘had strange whims of fasting like a Papist, and of sitting up 
‘at night to read old theological books ;? who indulged herself 
in riding, ‘in spite of some conscientious qualms ;’ for ‘she felt 
‘that she enjoyed it in a pagan sensuous way, and always 
‘looked forward to renouncing it.’ She is ‘open, ardent, and 
not in the least self-admiring ;’ a purist in ber dislike of orna- 
ment for herself, but ever eager to indulge her sister (Celia) in 
it, though somewhat astonished by her taste, and obliged to 
apologize for her to her own mind, by the remark that ‘souls 
have complexions,’ as well as skins; and that ‘what will suit 
one will not suit another.’ The scene to which we allude, the 
first in the book, gives a most skilful artistic portrait of 
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Dorothea’s enthusiastic and mystic and slightly haughty, though 
generous nature, and we must extract a portion at the close, in 
order to bring this fresh and ardent character clearly before 
our readers :-— 


‘Celia had unclasped the necklace, and drawn it off. “It would 
be a little tight for your neck ; something to lie down and hang 
would suit you better,” she said, with some satisfaction. The com- 
plete unfitness of the necklace from all points of view for Dorothea, 
made Celia happier in taking it. She was opening some ring-boxes 
which disclosed a fine emerald with diamonds, and just then the sun 
passing beyond a cloud sent a bright gleam over the table. 

‘« How very beautiful these gems are!” said Dorothea, under a new 
current of feeling, as sudden as the gleam. ‘It is strange how deeply 
colours seem to penetrate one, like scent. I suppose that is the 
reason why gems are used as spiritual emblems in the Revelation of 
St. John. They look like fragments of heaven. I think that 
emerald is more beautiful than any of them.” 

‘“ And there is a bracelet to match it,’’ said Celia. “ We did not 
notice this at first.” 

‘They are lovely,” said Dorothea, slipping the ring and bracelet 
on her finely-turned finger and wrist, and holding them towards the 
window on a level with her eyes. All the while her thought was 
trying to justify her delight in the colours by merging them in her 
mystic religious joy. 

‘“ You would like those, Dorothea,” said Celia, rather falteringly, 
beginning to think with wonder that her sister showed some weak- 
ness, and also that emeralds would suit her own complexion even 
better than purple amethysts. ‘‘ You must keep that ring and brace- 
let—if nothing else. But see, these agates are very pretty—-and 
quiet.” 

‘« Yes! I will keep these—this ring and bracelet,” said Dorothea, 
Then, letting her hand fall on the table, she said in another tone— 
“Yet what miserable men find such things, and work at them, and 
sell them !’’ She paused again, and Celia thought that her sister was 
going to renounce the ornaments, as in consistency she ought to do. 

‘« Yes, dear, I will keep these,” said Dorothea, decidedly ; “ but 
take all the rest away, and the casket.” 

She took up her pencil without removing the jewels, and still 
looking at them. She thought of often having them by her, to feed 
her eye at these little fountains of pure colour. 

‘ « Shall you wear them in company?” said Celia, who was watch- 
ing her with real curiosity as to what she would do. 

‘Dorothea glanced quickly at her sister. Across all ler imaginative 
adornment of those whom she loved, there darted now and then a 
keen discernment, which was not without a scorching quality. If 
Miss Brooke ever attained perfect meekness, it would not be for lack 
of inward fire. 
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‘“ Perhaps,” she said, rather haughtily. “I cannot tell to what 
level I may sink.” 

‘Celia blushed, and was unhappy ; she saw that she had offended 
her sister, and dared not say even anything pretty about the gift of 
the ornaments, which she put back into the box and carried away. 
Dorothea, too, was unhappy, as she went on with her plan-drawing, 
questioning the purity of het own feeling and speech in the scene 
which had ended with that little explosion,’ 


Further on we are told of this generous and buoyant girl, 
that— 


‘Dorothea, with all her eagerness to know the truths of life, 
retained very child-like ideas about marriage. She felt sure that she 
would have accepted the judicious Hooker, if she had been born in 
time to save him from that wretched mistake he made in matrimony ; 
or John Milton when his blindness had come on ; or any of the other 
great men whose odd habits it would have been glorious piety to 
endure ; but an amiable handsome baronet, who said “ Exactly” to 
her remarks, even when she expressed uncertainty,—how could 
he affect her as a lover? The really delightful marriage must be 
that where your husband was a sort of father, and could teach you 
even Hebrew, if you wished it.’ ‘ 


Now it is the main idea of this book to work out the mal- 
adaptation, as it were, of this fresh, disinterested, and spiritual- 
minded girl, to the world into which she was born; to show 
that instead of giving her a full natural channel for her enthu- 
siasm, and opening to her a career as large as her heart and 
mind, it, for a time at least, absorbed her great qualities in 
futile and fruitless efforts, which left hardly any one but herself 
the better for them; that it made her the victim of a sort of 
irony of destiny, gave her no chance of marriage with the one 
man—living in her neighbourhood and in circles where they 
frequently crossed each other’s paths—whom she could perhaps 
have helped to something great and noble, and left her, even at 
the close, in no position better adapted to her rare qualities than 
that of the wife of a clever, mercurial, petulant young politician, 
not without good in him, but without any signal need of the help 
of such a woman asthis,a woman who, as his wife, came to be ‘only 
‘known ina certain circle as a wife and mother.’ Yet no one 
who knows George Eliot will suppose that this history is meant 
to throw any doubt on the intrinsic value of high moral qualities. 
However negative our author’s spiritual creed may be, her 
ethics are always noble. She makes us feel with ever-increasing 
force, as the story goes on, the intrinsic grandeur of Dorothea’s 
capacity for self-forgetfulness, sympathy, and love. The story 
does not end without one signal triumph of the purity of her 
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unselfish purpose over poorer and meaner natures, a triumph 
painted in a scene that deserves to rank for power beside that in 
which Dinah wins her victory over Hetty’s guilty heart in ‘Adam 
Bede.’ But while true as ever to her own passionate love of 
deep and inward morality, our author is evidently anxious in 
these pages to show how ill-suited this world is to detect the 
highest natures that find their way into it, and to use them for 
the highest ends. Dorothea’s desire to devote herself to some 
one wiser and deeper than herself, leads her into marrying the 
Rey. Edward Casaubon, a middle-aged, reserved, vain, and dry 
clergyman, given to laborious researches into a somewhat vague 
science, Comparative Mythology, for the full treatment of which 
he does not possess the adequate Oriental learning, nor even 
access tothe German authorities who had made that learning their 
own. HHeacts upon Dorothea as a mere moral sponge, to absorb 
all the finer juices of her nature without being the happier or the 
better for them,—rather, perhaps, the more irritable, and the 
worse. Her intellectual brightness, her power of perceiving 
that he himself distrusts his own power for his task, daunts 
him, and makes him feel under a sort of intellectual surveil- 
lance. Her ardent sympathy with his poor cousin, Mr. Ladis- 
law, and wish to befriend him, make Mr. Casaubon jealous, and 
dimly conscious of his own narrowness of nature. Her desire 
to share his deepest life makes him painfully conscious 
that he has no deepest life to be shared. Her ardour is a 
reproach to his formalism. Her enthusiasm is bewildering 
to his self-oceupation. They lead together a life of mutual 
disappointment, in which her self-forgetful compassion for 
his broken health and his fear of intellectual wreck, gradually 
overpowers her own regrets, and she is on the very eve of pro- 
mising him to carry out after his death, from his voluminous 
notes, his hopeless intellectual design,—without the slightest 


remaining faith, on her part, in its value,—when his sudden 


death relieves her of the necessity of making the fatal promise. 
Nothing can be finer than the picture of their mutual relations 
to each other; his reserved pride, her disappointed tenderness ; 
his formal kindness and suspicious vigilance for his wife’s dis- 
trust of his powers, her sickness of heart when she first begins to 
understand that his work will come to nothing, and to desire to 
give him a sympathy he cannot and will not receive. It isa 
picture such as no one but George Eliot could draw. And the 
delicate touch with which it is concluded, when she declines, 
after his death, to carry out his plan according to the ‘Synop- 
tical Tabulation for the use of Mrs. Casaubon’ found in his 
desk, is one of those signal marks of great genius in which, 
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even taken alone, you would at once discern the master-hand. 
His ‘Synoptical Tabulation’ she ‘ carefully enclosed and sealed, 
‘ writing within the envelope, “ I could not use it, Do you not 
« see now that I could not submit my soul to yours, by working hope- 
‘ “ Jessly at what I have no belief in?—Dorothea.” Then she de- 
‘ posited the paper in her own desk.’ Here we see that great 
need of Dorothea for distinctness of feeling, which separates her 
from so many idealists of the same type. Instead of shrinking 
from the subject of the trust her dead husband wished to repose in 
her, and which she could not accept, she felt’ the need to put 
down distinctly for him, even though his presence was only 
imagined, the answer of her heart. She could not leave him 
withecut an answer altogether. But she could not but refuse 
what he had asked. As a whole, the picture, however, is, and is 
meant to be, one of moral waste,—of a rich, and generous, and 
buoyant nature wasted on one which was only rendered restless 
and exhausted by intercourse with her. Nor is the picture of 
Dorothea’s relation to Mr. Casaubon’s young cousin, Mr. Ladis- 
. law, whom her husband forbade her, by his will, to marry on pain 
of his property going away from her, at all a moral compensa- 
tion. It is true that his love for her is ardent, though not self- 
forgetful ; but her interest in him is chiefly due to Mr. Casau- 
bon’s indifference and apparent injustice, and her love begins 
only after her attention is painfully called to the subject by the 
revelation of her husband’s suspicions in his will. She lavishes 
herself on Will Ladislaw as a sort of generous compensation for 
his own relation’s coldness to him ; and one feels, and is proba- 
bly meant to feel acutely, that here, too, it is ‘the meanness of 
‘opportunity,’ and not intrinsic suitability, which determines 
Dorothea’s second comparatively happy marriage. The world 
around her is a sponge to absorb Dorothea’s great qualities, 
without profiting by them and without providing any adequate 
sphere for their expansion and their refinement. 

It may be said that in one signal and final instance, George 
Eliot has given Dorothea the victory over the selfishness of 
others through the victory over herself; and so, at the end of 
her tale, has left her beautiful heroine enveloped in the imagi- 
nation of the reader in a pure and radiant glory. And it is 
perfectly true that in this one instance she shows a spiritual gran- 
deur not ‘ ill-matched with the meanness of opportunity,’ but 
on the contrary, well-matched with the nobleness of opportu- 
nity, and so far satisfying, even to the imagination. But even 
in the instance to which we refer, there is a void which it is 
impossible not to feel—an intentional and painful void in the 
background of the picture, which leaves upon us the oppressive 
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sense that Dorothea’s fine religious nature had no inward 
spiritual object on which to feed itself, no object in relation 
to which its invisible growth would be assured and permanent 
even when the outward world failed to call into full play 
her stores of spiritual compassion. But to justify this remark, 
we must say something of the wonderful pendant or companion 
picture to Dorothea, Rosamond Vincy, afterwards Rosamond 
Lydgate. 
No one has ever so drawn the cruelty that springs from pure 
thinness and shallowness of nature, and yet given that cruelty 
so delicate and feminine an embodiment, as George Eliot has 
contrived to give it in her marvellous picture of Rosamond. 
This exquisitely-painted figure is the deadliest blow at the com- 
mon assumption that limitation in both heart and brain is a 
desirable thing for women, that has ever been struck. The 
first impression is of grace, gentleness, propriety, conventional 
sense, soft tenacity of purpose, and something even that almost 
looks like tenderness. We refer to the time when Rosamond first 
falls in love with Lydgate. The reader is even a little disposed 
at this time to resent the author’s evident scorn for Rosamond, 
and almost to take her part against the critic who seems to have 
hardened her heart against her own creation. But as the story 
proceeds, when Rosamond is married, when Lydgate gradually 
falls into money difficulties, and his graceful wife shows herself 
not only not able to give him sympathy, but constrained, appa- 
rently by her mere poverty of nature, to turn her heart away 
from him, and even to intrigue against his plans, the picture 
becomes painfully real and convincing. The reader has no 
power to doubt its fidelity. The cruelty of a shallow heart in 
woman has been painted a hundred times on its active side—in 
its love of power, its delight in admiration, its malicious vivacity. 
But it has never, as far as we know, been painted entirely in its 
passive phase —its absolute incompressibility—like the incom- 
pressibility of water itself—its cold aversion to any one, however 
conventionally dear, who, after being expected to be a source of 
pride and lustre, turns out to be in need of active sacrifices and of 
some spontaneousness of sympathy. Rosamond’s helpless finesse, 
and mild, but stony-hearted irresponsiveness to her husband’s 
appeals, her unashamed insincerity, her unyielding passiveness, 
and her perfect confidence in the wisdom of her own wishes in 
spite of her total inability to understand what is necessary to be 
understood, make up a startling picture of the unconscious but 
cruel inexorability of feminine selfishness, and of fair incepacity 
to understand and feel. The art which has contrasted this picture 
of Rosamond with that of Dorothea it is not easy to overpraise. 
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The rich spontaneous pity and sympathy of Dorothea are thrown 
into relief by that poverty of heart of Rosamond which is not 
even stirred by the most touching appeals of Lydgate’s generous 
self-reproach. The deep, impulsive sincerity of Dorothea is 
thrown into like relief by that absolute absence of all com- 
punction, of all discomposure, in insincerity, which Rosamond 
shows in hiding from her husband her counter-plots against his 
plans. Dorothea’s perfect indifference to the world and rank 
is in striking contrast to poor Rosamond’s positive pining after 
the society of titled people and the little excitements of social 
esteem. Dorothea’s disposition to lavish herself and her means 
on others is in the most curious contrast of ali to Rosamond’s con- 
stant wish to get others to devote themselves to her. In short, it 
is impossible to conceive a finer foil to Dorothea than Rosamond. 
It is hard to say which lives to the fullest extent in the reader’s 
mind; perhaps the realism of the portrait of Rosamond en- 
grosses the imagination even more completely than the noble 
freshness and living ardour of Dorothea. But though to 
some extent they cross each other in the story, Rosamond 
wishing to detach Ladislaw from his love for Dorothea, they 
hardly meet, in any real contact of mind, till just at the 
close. And that meeting is a scene, we admit, of surpassing 
power. Dorothea, then a widow, assured, as she thinks, 
of Ladislaw’s love for her, is bent on helping Lydgate, who, in 
the difficulties and false suspicions which have fallen on him, 
has just given her a glimpse of his wife’s inability to under- 
stand his position; she has called on Rosamond, and found 
her own lover, Ladislaw, apparently bending in a lover-like 
attitude over Rosamond’s hand, and has quitted the room, 
indignant and heart-broken. The night of anguish she passes 
after this scene, is most powerfully described (though by the way 
with one false note: when did we ever before hear so true and 
refined a writer as George Eliot gushing about Dorothea’s ‘grand 
‘woman's frame,’ like a sentimental poetaster ?) ; but the vic- 
tory she gains over herself seems to us a victory that, in such 
aone as Dorothea at all events, could not have been gained 
without something more than a bare moral struggle. We have 
been told before—and even then without much dramatic ex- 
cuse—that she who used to fall suddenly on her knees on 
the brick floors of cottages to pray with sick labourers, had 
almost given up praying for herself, but we had not been told 
that she had been overtaken by any deep speculative doubts; 
and unless this were so, nay, even if it were so, the conflict of 
this night could hardly have passed through in the cold moral 
solitude described ; so that there is a painful void, no less artistic 
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than spiritual, to our minds, in reading the following powerful 
but crippled picture of Dorothea’s moral crisis :— 


‘In that hour she repeated what the merciful eyes of solitude have 
looked on for ages in the spiritual struggles of man—she besought 
hardness and coldness and aching weariness to bring her relief from 
the mysterious incorporeal might of her anguish : she lay on the bare 
floor and let the night grow cold around her; while her grand 
— frame was shaken by sobs as if she had been a despairing 
child. 

‘There were two images—two living forms that tore her heart in 
two, as if it had been the heart of a mother who seems to see her 
child divided by the sword, and presses one bleeding half to her breast 
while her gaze goes forth in agony towards the half which is carried 
away by the lying woman that has never known the mother’s pang. 

‘Here, with the nearness of an answering smile, here within the 
vibrating bond of mutual speech, was the bright creature whom she 
had trusted—who had come to her like the spirit of morning visiting 
the dim vault where she sat as the bride of a worn-out life ; and now, 
with a full consciousness which had never awakened before, she 
stretched out her arms towards him and cried with bitter cries that 
their nearness was a parting vision ; she discovered her passion to 
herself in the unshrinking utterance of despair. 

‘And there, aloof, yet persistently with her, moving wherever she 
moved, was the Will Ladislaw who was a changed belief exhausted 
of hope, a detected illusion—no, a living man towards whom there 
could not yet struggle any wail of regretful pity, from the midst of 
scorn and indignation and jealous offended pride. The fire of 
Dorothea’s anger was not easily spent, and it flamed out in fitful 
returns of spurning reproach. Why had he come obtruding his life 
into hers, hers that might have been whole enough without him ? 
Why had he brought his cheap regard and his lip-born words to her 
who had nothing paltry to give in exchange? He knew that he 
was deluding her—wished, in the very moment of farewell, to make 
her believe that he gave her the whole price of her heart, and knew 
that he had spent it half before. Why had he not stayed among the 
crowd of whom she asked nothing—but only prayed that they might 
be less contemptible ? 

‘ But she lost energy at last even for her loud-whispered cries and 
moans: she subsided into helpless sobs, and on the cold floor she 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

‘In the chill hours of the morning twilight, when all was dim 
around her, she awoke—not with any amazed wondering where she 
was or what had happened, but with the clearest consciousness that 
she was looking into the eyes of sorrow. She rose, and wrapped 
warm things around her, and seated herself in a great chair where 
she often watched before. She was vigorous enough to have borne that 
hard night without feeling ill in body, beyond some aching and fatigue ; 
but she had waked to a new condition : she felt as if her soul had 
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been liberated from its terrible con‘ict ; she was no longer wrestling 
with her grief, but could sit down with it as a lasting companion and 
make it a sharer in her thoughts. For now the thoughts came 
thickly. It was not in Dorothea’s nature, for longer than the duration 
of a paroxysm, to sit in the narrow cell of her calamity, in the 
besotted misery of a consciousness that only sees another's lot as an 
accident of its own. 

‘She began now to live through that yesterday morning deliberately 
again, forcing herself to dwell on every detail and its possible 
meaning. Was slie alone in that scene? Was ‘it her event only? 
She forced herself to think of it as bound up with another woman’s life 
—a woman towards whom she had set out with a longing to carry some 
clearness and comfort into her beclouded youth. In her first outleap 
of jealous indignation and disgust, when quitting the hateful room, 
she had flung away all the merey with which she had undertaken 
that visit. She had enveloped both Will and Rosamond in her 
burning scorn, and it seemed to her as if Rosamond were burned out 
of her sight for ever. But that base prompting which makes a 
Wotan more cruel to her rival than to a faithless lover, could have 
iio strength of recurrence in Dorothea when the dominant spirit of 
justice within her had once overcome the tumult and had once shown 
her the truer measure of things. All the active thought with which 
she had before been representing to herself the trials of Lydgate’s 
lot, and this young martiage union which, like her own, seemed to 
have its hidden as well as evident troubles —all this vivid sympathetic 
experience returned to her tow as a power: it asserted itself as ac- 
quiréd knowledge asserts itself, and will not let us see as we saw in 
the day of our ignorance. She said to her own irremediable grief, 
that it should make her more helpful, instead of driving her back 
from effort. 

‘And what sort of crisis might not this be in three lives whose 
contact with hers laid an obligation on her as if they had been 
suppliants bearing the sacred branch? The objects of her rescive 
were not to be sought out by her fancy: they were chosen for her. 
She yearned towards the perfect Right, that it might make a throne 
within her, and rule her errant will. “ What should I do—how should 
I act now, this very day, if 1 could clutch my own pain, and compel 
it to silence, and think of those three ?”’’ 


This picture leaves a sense of want in the mind of the 
reader that survives even the powerful and pathetic scene of 
Dorothea’s victory over Rosamond, a scene that, as we 
have already said, challenges comparison with that in which 
Dinah sueceeds in touching Hetty’s heart in ‘Adam Bede.’ 
There is left upon us that for which the previous course of the 
tale had been preparing us, a conviction not only that Doro- 
thea’s life had been crippled by a ‘meanness of opportunity ’ 
sadly ill-matched with her spiritual grandeur, but also 
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that that ‘meanness of opportunity’ had been gradually 
extending inwards, as weil as imprisoning her from outside. 
There is no such thing as inward ‘ meanness of opportunity’ to 
oue who has a life hidden in God as well asa life spent upon 
the world. That is a resource and a refuge, the grandeur of 
which is always on the increase, and is sometimes greatest of 
all when the outward field of opportunity is poorest. With this 
inward source of joy for Dorothea, one might have left her, even 
if Will Ladislaw had really failed her, with composure, with 
that sense of rest which even Greek tragedy, with its far fainter 
spiritual insights, always gives. But, without it, to know that she 
married after her first husband’s death the young man whom 
her own generosity had first taught her to love, that she was 
recognised ‘in a certain circle as a wile and mother, ’ and that 
she fascinated all who really came to know her, and even by 
poor shallow Rosamond was never mentioned with depreciation, 
is a poor, ungracious, and unhappy close to a delineation of great 
power. ‘Meanness of opportunity’ does not really win the 
victory— Dorothea is too noble for that; but it does, in the 
picture at least, finally cireumscribe and cripple a spirit of rare 
beauty and strength. Dorothea not only fails to express herself 
in ‘a constant unfolding of fur-resonant action ;’ we feel also 
that she fails to reach the constant unfolding of mute but far 
expatiating faith. She is noble to all whoi she closely touches ; 
but she is denied a great life within as well us without. It is 
true that the Divine Spirit lives in her, but she does not live in 
Ilim. She has not the joy, though she has the strength of the 
spiritual life. She has not the sweetness, though she has the 
good guidance of the life of purity and self-denial. ‘The ‘ mean- 
‘ness’ of external opportunity is, in fact, far more iutal to her 
than it could be to any equally noble wature with the life of 
faith freely open before it, for opportunities arising out of her 
external life are for her the only opportunities ; she has no 
escape from the failing of her heart and flesh to one of whom 
she can say ‘He is the strength of my heart and my portion 
for ever.’ The ‘meanness of opportunity”? could have no more 
cruel triumph. 

We must not dwell at the same length on the otler parts of 
this wonderful photograph of provincial life; but it is well to 
point out the unity of thought which runs through it all, and also 
the artistic skill to combine with a full expression of love for 
the noble parts of human nature and an exquisite delineation of 
them, a pervading impression of ‘the meanness of opportunity ’” 
that besets all noble aims, especially in provincial society in 
this century of ours. The most elaborate illustration of this, 
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next to Dorothea’s history, is Lydgate’s. His earnest though 
purely intellectual thirst for scientific truth is far more completely 
defeated and subjugated by the meanuess of opportunity than 
Dorothea’s thirst for goodness, no doubt because it is purely 
intellectual, and because his moral nature, though manly and 
generous, has no particularly exalted aims. There are no 
scenes in English literature so full of power—the sort of power 
from the excess of which we almost shrink-—as those in which 
Rosamond’s thin, unyielding, inexpressible, and incompressible 
selfishness and worldliness of nature encounters and defeats the 
strong, masculine, magnanimous, generous struggles of Lydgate 
to overcome the difficulties caused by an improvident marriage, 
and to hold fast to his resolve of devoting his life to the higher 
scientific aims of physiological study, and not merely to winning 
his bread as a medical specialist. | We cannot dwell on the 
picture, but we cannot leave it without saying that we think 
here, too, George Eliot has put too dark a ground into her 
canvas, and probably from the same cause as in the previous 
picture. We quite recognise the fidelity of the conception 
which makes Rosamond triumph over Lydgate’s scientific zeal 
without even knowing what she is doing. But this final 
picture is, on its moral side we think, painfully and, at least by 
what it omits, excessively sombre :— 


‘ Lydgate’s hair never became white. He died when he was only 
fifty, leaving his wife and children provided for by a heavy insurance 
on his life. He had gained an excellent practice, alternating, accord- 
ing to the season, between London and a Continental bathing-place ; 
having written a treatise on Gout, a disease which has a good deal of 
wealth on its side. His skill was relied on by many paying patients, 
but he always regarded himself as a failure; he had not done what 
he once meant to do, His acquaintances thought him enviable to 
have so charming a wife, and nothing happened to shake their opinion. 
Rosamond never committed a second compromising indiscretion, She 
simply continued to be mild in her teuper, inflexible in her judgment, 
disposed to admonish her husband, and able to frustvate him by 
stratagem. As the years went on he opposed her Jess and less, whence 
Rosamond concluded that he had learned the value of her opinion ; 
on the other hand, she had a more thorough conviction of his talents 
now that he gained a good income, and instead of the threatened cage 
in Bride Street, provided one all flowers and gilding, fit for the bird 
of paradise that she resembled. In brief, Lydgate was what is called 
asuccessful man. But he died prematurely of diphtheria, and Rosamond 
afterwards married an elderly and wealthy physician, who took kindly 
to her four children. She made a very pretty show with ber 
daughters, driving out in her carriage, and often spoke of her happiness 
as “a reward ”—she did not say for what, but probably she meant that 
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it was a reward fer her patience with Tertius, whose temper never 
became faultless, and to the last occasionally let slip a bitter speech 
which was more memorable than the signs he made of his repentance. He 
once called her his basil plant ; and when she asked for an explanation, 
said that basil was a plant which had flourished wonderfully on a 
murdered man’s brains, Rosamond had a placid but strong answer 
to such speeches. Why, then, had he chosen her? It was a pity he 
had not had Mrs, Ladislaw, whom he was always praising and placing 
above her. And thus the conversation ended with the advantage on 
Rosamond’s side. But it would be unjust not to tell, that she never 
uttered a word in depreciation of Dorothea, keeping in religious 
remembrance the generosity which had come to her aid in the sharpest 
crisis of her life.’ 


Granted George Eliot’s view of Rosamond as one of those 
persons of whom in this world it is hopeless to expect anything 
like spiritual growth, except under the rarest and happiest 
moral influences, which she did not encounter, that touch as to 
her own view of her second marriage is one of the highest genius. 
But it is an assumption to which our author herself is hardl 
quite true, for she does give us one glimpse of Rosamond’s 
reawakening tenderness towards her husband, and makes 
Dorothea win a complete victory over her; nor are we willing 
to believe that a nature even so shallow and limited as 
Rosamond’s should have wholly failed to be warmed into some- 
thing like appreciation of her husband’s hasty but generous 
tenderness. Is there not something of the painter’s temptation 
to deepen unduly the most characteristic lines in a picture in 
the last touches he gives to it—in order to leave a distincter and 
stronger effect on the spectator’s mind—in this brilliant but 
bitter farewell to Rosamond? And with regard to Lydgate, 
though we can easily believe that his final relinquishment of his 
higher scientific aims might have left such depths of bitterness 
in him as would break out in the speech about his basil plant, 
that could hardly have been all. He must have felt even in his 
solitude that ‘the meanness of opportunity’ which had crushed 
his ideal umbition in one direction, had opened to him an ideal of 
aneven higher kind inthe renunciations he had willingly embraced 
for the sake of others; and to leave him without a word as to 
the softer brightness which this humbler but nobler life must 
have brought him, is to leave him in needless gloom. George 
Eliot not unnaturally attributes too much moral influence to 
opportunity, because she ignores the fountain of light which is 
alone independent of opportunity. 

The whole social picture both of town and county life in 
‘Middlemarch,’ though it is seldom cynical, and often most 
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sympathetic in its portraiture of true nobility of character, is won- 
derfully vivid in its illustration of the pettiness and of the mean- 
ness of the aims generally pursued. Kven Caleb Garth, the land 
surveyor, a noble figure, with his delight in honest work—which 
he praises in a phrascology of borrowed Scripture dialect from 
which the Scriptural ideas have disappeared — only shows his 
nobility by his benevolence, his integrity, his thoroughness, and 
his charity, but not by any vision of a life higher than that 
of the surveyor and land agent. ‘though he lives, within his 
small sphere, up to the full height of Christian purity and charity, 
his imagination dwells solely on his work of promoting benevo- 
lently the thorough cultivation of the land; capable as he is of 
great self-sacrifices to his own ideul of conduct, the author is 
anxious to make you see that Caleb Garth’s ideal is of the 
purest secularistic type. ‘Then Mr. Farebrother, a most winning 
character, is saved irom his excusable but not very noble desire 
to win money at whist to add to his small savings, not by any 
effort of will, but by opportunity, which gives him a better 
living. It is true he triumphs manfully over the temptation 
his love for Mary Garth suggests to him, to let her younger 
and more favoured lover fall into bad ways without making an 
effort to save him ; and here, for a second time in the story, ‘the 
‘meanness of opportunity’ is beaten by the spiritual fidelity of 
one of its characters. But these endeavours of noble character 
only bring out, and are intended to bring out, the poverty of the 
moral circumstances amidst which they move. Again, the whole 
~ account—and most powerful it is—of the illness and death of 
the old miser, Peter Featherstone, and of the conduct of his 
relatives—the brilliant if slightly overdrawn picture of the 
evangelical vanker’s fraud and crimes*—the account of Mr. 
Viney’s worldly selfisliness—the jealousies of the medical men 
of Middlemarch—the ignorance and meanness of its shop- 
keepers—the moral vacuity of the country gentry, amongst 
whom leniency to the tenants and liberality as regards fencing 
and draining seem to be tae highest moral aims of which they 
have any knowledge—and the clever but petty tittle-tattle of the 
county society—are all illustrations of the main idea of the book, 
that Dorothea’s noble, ideal nature had been placed in a world 
not indeed of such evil, but of such mean opportunity, that it 
must have been badly straitened for want of congenial food 


* When we call it overdrawn we refer to the complete absence of remorse 
in Mr. Bulstrode’s demcanour on the day of the death of his victim. 
We do not believe that a man who had had such a conflict with his 
conscience on the previous night could have felt pure relief at the 
apparent success of his own guilt. ; 
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and air. As poor Dorothea says in one place, ‘I don’t feel 
‘sure about doing good in any way now; everything scems like 
‘ going on a mission to people whose language I don’t know; unless 
‘it were building good cottages, there can be no doubt about 
‘that.’ And the whole tale is founded on this mutual unin- 
telligibility of Dorothea’s language of the soul, and Middle- 
march’s language of the senses, 

Indeed, it is the main function of the rich and abundant 
humour of ‘ Middlemarch’ to re-enforce the same idea. Richer 
and more abundant humour there has not been in any book of 
our own day; but delightful as it is, the general drift of it is to 
show up the petty moral scale of the society depicted. The 
most humorous picture in the book is probably that of Doro- 
thea’s uncle, Mr. Brooke, with his kindly penuriousness, his 
fragmentary literary interests, his intellectual shuffle, his 
dread of going far enough to mean anything, his scraps of 
reminiscence, and his mode of alleviating disagreeable news by 
introducing it ‘among a number of disjointed particulars, as 
‘if it would get a milder flavour by mixing.’ A more humor- 
ous picture than that of Mr. Brooke has hardly been produced 
in all the range of English literature ; but it is obvious that its 
special significance in this stury is to illustrate the ideal im- 
potence of the society in which Dorothea was to figure, to give 
us a vivid impression of the intellectual and moral paralysis 
of the figures from whom chiefly Dorothea had to lock for help 
and guidance. ‘Then again, the extremely humorous picture 
of Mrs. Cadwallader, the aristocratic, witty, rector’s wife, who is 
always cheapening, not only the commodities she buys, but the 
minds she encounters in the county society around her, is a 
perfect instrument for exhibiting the weaknesses and inco- 
herenees of the more important figures in ‘Middlemarch’ in 
a pointed and striking form. ‘Thus, when she tells Mr. Brooke 
that he is sure to make a fool of himself if he goes speechifying 
for the radicals, ‘ there’s no excuse except being on the right 
‘side, so that you can ask a blessing on your humming and 
‘hawing, she brings the helplessness of political argumentation 
before us in the most graphie way, as if it contained no inherent 
power at all, although, when rightly intentioned, it might be 
the signal for some miraculous intervention in its favour, And 
again, when she gives Celia a little advice on marriage, d propos of 
her sister’s cngagement to Mr. © isaubon, how neatly she menages 
to make everything and everyone she touches—the motives for 
marriage, household economies, religious petitions, and poor 
Mr. Casaubon—scem ludicrously small all at once :—‘ We are 


‘all disappointed, my dear. Young people should think of their 
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‘families in marrying. I set a bad example-~married a poor 
‘clergyman, and made myself a pitiable object among the De 
‘ Bracy’s—obliged to get my meals by stratagem, and pray to 
‘Heaven for my salad oil. Tlowever, Casaubon has money 
‘enough; I must do him that justice. As to his blood, I sup- 
‘pose the family quarterings are three cuttle-fish sable, and a 
‘commentator rampant.’ She destroys Ladislaw in the same 
way, suggesting that Dorothea might almost as well marry an 
‘Italian with white mice,’ and then comnients thus on his 
genealogy :—‘ It must be admitted that his blood is a frightful 
“mixture! The Casaubon cuttle-fish fluid to begin with, and 
‘then a rebellious Polish fiddler or dancing-master—was it ? 
‘and then an old clothesman.’ In short, Mrs. Cadwallader is 
the author’s organ of depreciation, and a very powerful one she 
is. No Mephistopheles could illustrate ‘the meanness of oppor- 
‘tunity’ more successfully. Indeed, the bold, witty wife of a 
clergyman, with a flavour of religious phraseology in her mouth, 
and a keen sarcastic wit, comes as near to the spirit who ‘ per- 
‘petually denies’ as we could hope to approach in the English 
society of our own century. 

Then again, observe the effect of the humour embodied in the 
figures of Peter Featherstone’s relations, of the horse-doctor 
and horse-dealer of Middlemarch, and of that exquisitely-drawn 
hero, the pompous, good-humoured auctioneer, Mr. Trumbull, 
who is so much comforted by the application of the ther- 
mometer to him in his illness, as implying ‘ the importance 
‘of his temperature,’ by the sense that ‘he furnished objects for 
‘the microscope,’ and by learning many new words suitable to 
‘the dignity of his secretions.’ The effect of the overflowing 
humour in all these sketches is the same—to illustrate the 
narrowness of thought and feeling, the contracted principles, 
the suffocating social atmosphere of the provincial world in 
which Dorothea and Lydgate were to struggle, for the most 
part vainly, after their moral and intellectual ideals. When 
our author tells us that the kindly Mr. Borthrop Trumbull 
‘would have liked to have the universe under his hammer, 
‘feeling that it would go at a higher figure for his recom- 
‘mendation,’ we almost feel that he might have been right ; 
that the human universe, at all events, in which he lived was 
small cnough to have gained by his recommendation, and was, 
in any case, full of opportunities so mean, that with them any 
spiritual ‘ grandeur’ whatever, however inadequate to its own 
standard, must have been utterly ‘ill-matched.’ The inex- 
haustible humour of ‘ Middlemarch’ is certainly carefully calcu- 
lated to enhance the contrast between the greater natures 
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delineated in it and the world of circumstance in which they 
{ move. 

That ‘ Middlemarch’ is a great and permanent addition to 
George Eliot’s fame and to the rich resources of English litera- 
ture we have no doubt. A book of more breadth of genius in 
conception, of more even execution, is hardly to be found in our 
language. No doubt it is a little tame in plot, but for that 
the depth of its purpose and the humour of its conversations 
sufficiently atone. The melancholy at the heart of it, no criticism 
of course can attenuate, for that is of its essence. George Eliot 
means to draw noble natures struggling hard against thie 
currents of a poor kind of world, and without any trust in any 
invisible rock higher than themselves to which they can entreat 
to be lifted up, Such a picture is melancholy in its very 
conception. That in spite of this absence of any inward vista of 
spiritual hope, and in spite of the equally complete absence of 
any outward vista of ‘fur-resonant action,’ George Eliot should 
paint the noble characters in which her interest centres as 
clinging tenaciously to that caput mortuum into which Mr. 
Arnold has so strangely reduced the Christian idea of God— 
‘a stream of tendency, not ourselves, which makes for 
‘righteousness,’—-and as never even inclined to cry out ‘let 
‘us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ is a great testimony 
to the ethical depth and purity of her mind. And it will add 
to the interest of ‘ Middlemarch’ in future generations, when at 
length this great wave of scepticism has swept by us, and ‘this 
‘tyranny is overpast,’ that in pointing to it as registering the 
low-tide mark of spiritual belicf among the literary class in the 
nineteenth century, the critics of the future will be compelled to 
infer from it, that even during that low ebb of trust in the 
supernatural element of religion, there was no want of ardent 
belief in the spiritual obligations of purity and self-sacrifice, nor 
even in that ‘secret of the Cross’ which, strangely enough, 
survives the loss of the faith from which it sprang. 
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Art. V.—The Battle of Creed and Freedom in French Pro- 
testantism. 
Histoire du Synode Général de Ll’ Lglise Réformeé de France. 1872. 
Par Eveene Bersier. Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher. 1872. 

Tur French Protestant Synod of last year was an event of 
great interest historically. It could not be.otherwise with the 
first authorized meeting of the Church of the Huguenots, after 
a lapse of two hundred years of persecution and exile, of revo- 
lution and decay. But the importance of the questions dis- 
cussed, and the admirable manuer in which they were dealt 
with on both sides, throw into the shade in our view even the 
historical interest of the occasion. There is in truth hardly a 
question stirring at present among the more religious and 
thoughtful minds of Kurope, which does not receive illustration 
from the great debate recorded in M. Bersicr’s two volumes. 
And for us in Great Britain the battle of creed and self- 
government in the French Protestant Church has almost the 
importance of a precedent. For these two questions —the 
relation of Churches to their creed, and their relation to the 
State—were the poles of the whole conflict in Paris. Now 
what do we see as we look around us? In England the Church 
is agitated by two things—the refusal of the State to enforce 
the Protestant creed on the sacraments, as shown in the Bennett 
judgment; and the anticipated regulation by the State, that 
the creed of Athanasius be omitted from the Church services. 
But with us the whole question in the Church, is, how far Par- 
liament will go? In France, even in an established Church, 
and under regulations as strict as those of England, the Church 
has just asserted its native power to make the most enormous 
changes in the form of its creed, in accordance with the 
necessities of the age and the faith of its living sons; and in 
the view of possible challenge by the State, it has expressed by 
anticipation a unanimous desire and demand, that it shall 
become free by disestablishment.! Look further abroad. In 
Scotland the pressing question is, how far the Church outside 
the Establishment, which like this of France, is Presbyterian, 
will broaden its creed to correspond with its faith, and how 
long the Church inside, which cannot do so, will acquiesce in 
its want of freedom. In Ireland the revision of a liturgy 
in a Church suddenly set free, has raised internal and organic 
conflicts not without their parallel in France. In Italy 
and in Spain, the new-born Protestant Churches have recently, 
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(like their predecessors in the Reformation age), occupied 
themselves with constructing a common utterance of faith, 
to testify to the ignorant or sceptical masses what is the new 
thing which has arisen among them. In the great Latin 
Church the iron pillar of Trent has been crowned with the 
glittering capital of infallibility; and the vast numbers who 
resent the additional creed imposed, have yet been found too 
weak to question the right to impose a creed at all. They have, 
on the contrary, crept under the shadow of the State, and the 
victorious German power has entered on the perilous task of 
maintaining within a Church a minority who refuse to conform 
and yet will not leave the pale. In England the Primate has 
recently thrown out the suggestion, that the State ought to 
undertake the same sort of duty, even in the case of the Free 
Churches here outside the Establishment; while in America 
the Supreme Court of the States, a tribunal reverenced by law- 
yers in all parts of the world, has last year solemnly decided 
that, in a free nation the Churches must be perfectly free, and 
that the deliberate decision by ecclesiastical bodies of questions 
properly ecclesiastical, will be held as final by all the civil 
courts. In the Catholic and the Protestant world alike, the 
new and the old are contending. In both, organic bodies strive 
for self-government, and individuals strive for freedom. The 
former seek for effective outward life, and the latter for new 
truth. Everywhere there is a struggle of disintegration and 
also of reconstruction ; and everywhere the disintegrating force 
is Creed, and the attractive power, mutato nomine, is Faith. 

Let us look away from all these struggles to that Church, 
once named ‘of the desert,’ when it was pulverized and driven 
into exile by a relentless despotism—a Church united again by 
the great Napoleon, and now met in Synod under the shadow 
of the third Republic, yet standing on the hither side of that 
awful gulf of revolution, where so many old traditions have 
drifted into forgetfulness, and so many old names have lost 
their power—a Church severed from the past, and yet cou- 
rageous to begin its existence on primeval principle, as if it 
stood once more in the shadow of the catacombs and looked. out 
on a strangely coming dawn. 

The literature of the renaissance of French Protestantism 
since the Revolution is various and interesting, and there is 
a small library of publications on the subject of last year’s 
Synod. We have, however, placed M. Bersier’s history alone 
at the head of this article, because he has with great success 
set himself to give a complete and impartial record of the 
speeches and votes as they were transacted, with the relative 
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documents; and where in the following pages we have 
condensed any speaker’s view, it has been taken either 
from this full report, or from the compte rendu published 
daily by the secretaries of the Synod, which is also before us. 
M. Bersier, while declining to mix any remarks of his own 
with the record of the séances, has laid his readers under great 
obligations by the comprehensive historical introduction which 
he has prefixed to them. It reminds his reader opportunely of 
the modern rise of Rationalism, and also of the more recent 
Evangelical revivalism in the French Church ; of the removal 
of a certain amount of the latter by secessions, and of the 
nearly balanced powers left in it, (the orthodox party, however, 
evidently of recent years increasing in energy and zeal), until 
by a decree signed by M. Thiers, on the 29th November, 1871, 
the President of the Republic authorized the meeting of a 
General Synod of the three hundred consistories of the Eglises 
Réformées. Each consistory chose one pastor and one layman, 
and these, again, selected the members of the Synod, which, on 
the 6th of June, 1872, met in the ‘ Church of the Holy Spirit,’ 
in Paris, and elected its Moderator, M. Bastie. 


We have said that the first great question which the Synod 
dealt with was that of Creed; and that they took it up and 
dealt with it on general principles, according to the necessities 
of the present day, and not according to their historical tradi- 
tions. But it is worth noticing (especially as we do not find 
it dealt with in any of the publications before us), that in doing 
so they were not only following the universal doctrine of Pro- 
testantism, but were renewing the earliest practice of their 
great forefathers. What was the relation to creed of the 
ancient Reformed Church of France, and of the old Synods ? 
In ‘the beginning of the Evangel,’ the Protestants of France, 
as of other countries, compiled a statement of the new-found 
beliefs that agitated the hearts of men, and presented it to 
Francis IT., then keenly hostile. And the first national Synod, 
held at Paris in 1559, received, enacted, and even ordered the 
subscription of the document. They confess in it, of course, with 
all the Reformation creeds, that Scripture is ‘the rule of all 
truth’ concerning the worship of God and our salvation, and 
that it is not lawful to oppose to it decrees or councils, but 
rather, that all things ought to be tried by it. And therefore 
they admit the three creeds of the ancient Church, namely, ‘the 
‘ Apostles, the Nicene, und Athanasius his Creed, because they 
‘ be agreeable to the word of God;’ but not satistied with them, 
they go on to profess to draw frvim the same source forty fervid 
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articles or paragraphs of a direct credo,—on God, His salvation 
in Christ, and the Church; in terms far more scholastic and 
weighted with dogma than the present day could bear, but at 
the same time far more ardent and filled with the rejoicing 
confidence of that age of martyrdom. For this Contession, 
solemnly signed and ratified again by the Synod held at 
Rochelle the year before the St. Bartholomew massacre—(the 
first Synod held by royal authority, and under the presidency 
of the famous Beza)—survived that deluge of blood, came 
down past the edict of Nantes, and subsisted until the time of 
the Dragonnades and the Revocation of the Edict, when all 
open profession of it was out of the question. 

But it did not subsist unchanged, and its relation to the 
successive Synods is most interesting. The principle of all 
Protestant Churches is, that their creed or confession, being a 
fallible and imperfect document, is variable, and may. at any 
time be changed or improved by the same hands that originally 
drafted it. This was very touchingly put in the preface to the 
Scotch Confession, which was written by Knox the year after 
that of the French Churches, which was accepted by the first 
Scotch Assembly, and which, like the one we have been con- 
sidering, bore a filial relation to the Church of Calviu and 
the Confessions of Geneva. In it the founders of the Kirk of 
Scotland 

‘ Protest, that if any man will note in our Confession any article 
or sentence repugning to God’s holy word, that it would please him, 
of his gentleness, and for Christian charity’s sake, to admonish us of 
the same in write, and we of our hcnours and fidelity do promise 
unto him satisfaction from the mouth of God, that is from His holy 
Scriptures ; or else reformation of that which he shall prove to be 
amiss.’ 


And yet in Scotland year after year passed by, till nearly a 
century was gone, and no change or improvement was proposed, 
till in 1647 the desire of union with the English Churches of the 
Commonwealth led to the deliberate exchange of the whole by 
the Assembly for the Westminster Confession. It was far 
otherwise in France. There the first Synod of Rochelle in 
1571 (the seventh in order from that of 1559), commences its 
decrees by the sentence :— 

‘ Forasmuch as the kind acceptance and entertainment of Chris- 
tian doctrine is the true foundation of Church discipline, we have 
decreed to open this Synod by reading the Confession of Faith 
received in the Churches of France.’ 


And it was accordingly read, but not as an authoritative 
creed unchangeable by the Church. On the contrary, a dis- 
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cussion arose upon two important theological words, as the 
result of which the word ‘union’ was inserted instead of 
‘ unity,’ and the word ‘substance’ was retained with a long 
explanation in the Minutes, and the ministers and elders were 
appointed to sign it thus modified. Henceforth at every Synod, 
the first thing done was to read the Confession, with the same 
purpose of first criticising and then confessing it ; and in 1594, 
we find the Synod of Montauban restoring the word ‘ union,’ 
as better expressing the external oneness of the visible Church, 
which their Twenty-sixth Article urges. The Synod of Gap in 
1603 gives the subordinate Church bodies a recommendation 
which is so instructive as to the minuter relations of a church 
to a subsisting creed, that we quote it entire (also from Quick’s 
translation *) :— 

‘The provinces are exhorted seriously to debate in their Synods 
how to word the Five and Twentieth Article of our Confession, and 
to bring with them their maturest thoughts about it into the next 
National Synod, because in expressing our faith about the Catholic 
Church mentioned in the Creed we have nothing in our Confession 
concerning the Church militant and visible. As also they are en- 
treated to consider whether it would not be fit to subjoin the word 
“ pure” into those of the “true” Church, which is in the Nine and 
Twentieth Article.’ 


It appears indeed to have been the custom, down to 1598, 
to print new editions constantly with the words ‘ Revised 
and approved in such and such a Synod.’ But in 1614, at 
the Synod of Tonneins, this whole matter was permanently 
regulated by legislation. ‘At the request of divers provinces it 
‘was ordained that our National Synods should not only not 
‘ innovate anything in the Confession of Faith, Catechism, Liturgy, 
‘and Discipline of our Churches, unless the matter has been 
‘ first proposed by one or more, but also unless it were a thing of 
‘ very great importance ; nor should that be resolved on, till such 
‘ time as all the provinces, being duly informed of it, had first 
‘ debated it at home in their respective Synods.’+ And yet it 
was while the Confession was receiving year by year these 
minute changes which stamped it as known by all to bea fallible 
and variable expression of the faith, and was open to more im- 


* Synodicon in Gallia Reformata; or, the National Councils of the 
Reformed Churches in France. By John Quick, Minister of the Gospel 
in London, 1692. 

+ In some Presbyterian Churches, e.g., in that of Scotland, changes ‘of 
very great importance,’ whether in the confession or discipline of the 
Church, can sve Be made by the Assembly or Supreme Synod, when a 
majority of the Presbyteries have not only ‘ debated them’ (all the French 
Church required), but have actually approved of the change. 
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portant changes on the proposal of any one of the provinces, 
that it was at the same time sworn to and subscribed year by 
year. Nor was this strange. It was this very revision which 
made it the true Confession of the Churches’ faith, and enabled 
the Church honestly, whether wisely or not, to exact subscrip- 
tion to it. The more unfortunate state-of matters followed. 
For as the next century went on we find the subscription and the 
oath of fidelity continued, but the actual revision falling into 
disuse. The reading of the Confession at the opening of each 
National Synod still however remained, to testify the twofold 
truth, that the Church was built on its faith, and, secondly, 


that it was a living faith, and not a tradition even of the year 
before.* 

The Church of France had therefore in modern times nothing 
to do but to fall back upon the universal principles of Pro- 
testantism on the subject of creed. The right of the Church of 
Christ to formulate its faith, and its duty to do so according to 
the exigencies of the time with which it has to deal, and not 
according to any ancient or modern tradition—these are the 


* We may mention that this full and yet earnest relation of the old Re- 
formed Church to its Confession of Faith comes out strikingly in its rela- 
tion to neighbouring churches, and to their confessions. At the first synod 
of Vitre, in 1583, the brethren of the Low Countries ‘ tendered unto the 
‘ Synod the Confession of Faith and Body of Church Discipline owned and 
‘ embraced by them; upon which that Assembly not only blessed God for 
‘ the sweet union and agreement between the Churches of this kingdom and 
‘of that republic,’ but judged meet to subscribe both documents, while the 
deputies from the Low Countries who presented them, in compliance with 
their instructions, also subscribed the French Confession and Body of 
Discipline. In 1614, that royal theologian, our James I., wrote the 
French Church of his desire, as occupying ‘ the highest and most eminent 
place in God’s Church,’ that a good peace and union should flourish 
among ‘all sincere professors of the Christian faith.’ The Synod (of 
Tonneins) having fuller explanations from Mr. Hume, who bore the 
king’s letter regarding the royal project, which it describes as ‘ that heroic 
‘ design for reuniting the Churches of divers nations into one and the self- 
‘ same Confession and Discipline,’ not only praises the plan as an under- 
taking worthy so great a king, but promises to ‘ bring in our poor offer- 
ings and tribute money thereunto in due time and place.’ But the time 
and place were never found. It was in the second century of Protes- 
tantism far more congenial to revise a confession by adding to it than by 
simplifying, and in 1620 we find the Synod of Alez providing an oath and 
subscription for that ‘ holy assembly’ and the provincial synods, by which 
each member was to ‘ approve and embrace all the doctrines taught and 
decided by the Synod of Dort;’ but with the — or justification 
added, ‘as perfectly agreeing with the Word of God and the confession of 
our Churches.’ The old confession was always retained, though occa- 
sionally revised and changed ; and the aspiration after union never went 
so far there as it did in Scotland, where it abolished the whole old creed in 
favour of the new. 
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reat principles which meet us in all the Churches of the 
Saheunion. But with what difficulties they have to contend 
in our modern time! On the one hand there is the resurrec- 
tion of that directly anti-Protestant view which regards the 
three creeds of the ancient Church as binding, because they are 
ancient ; and would withdraw, in respect of them, the common 
right of each Church to judge for itself how far a creed, which 
for the matter of it may be true, is fit and appropriate for the 
time. With this stumbling-block the Reformed Church of 
France has not had tocontend. While approving these creeds 
as true, it has never given them any special prominence, and 
has therefore not been tempted to lean on such feeble reeds 
amid the storms of modern thought. Its difficulty has rather 
been with the converse principle which refuses the right of the 
Church in modern times to have a creed at all—which pro- 
claims that the time for confessions and for all dogmatic faith 
is gone by, and that Christianity is so much a life and so little 
a doctrine that it is impossible, or at the least inexpedient, to 
formulate it in a credo. This last great argument, with which 
all readers of our time are familiar, generally derives its power 
and attractiveness from being opposed to some fossil symbol, no 
longer informed by ardent faith, or some ancient symbol, no 
longer adequately representing the faith of the day; and so 
originated, it numbers among its advocates many Christians and 


‘many unbelievers, and generates an endless and a fruitless con- 


troversy. And had the Reformation Synod of last year, urged 
by the glorious memories of ages of saintship and suffering, 
clung simply to their venerable Confession of Rochelle, pre- 
cisely this futile question would have again arisen. Between 
the old creed, on the one hand, and the refusal to have any 
creed on the other, the two parties would have exhausted each 
other in fruitless controversy. The special instructiveness of 
the great debate on which we are about to enter hes, we think, 
in the fact that we have here a modern Church leaving its old 
formularies, and constructing a sort of modern apostles’ creed, 
in short compass, and, in Scripture phrase, a credo for the 
Church in the age in which it finds itself. 

The following is the Declaration or Confession of Faith, pro- 
posed on the 18th of June, 1872, for the acceptance of the 
Synod :— 


Tue Conression or 1872. 


‘At the moment when it resumes the succession of its Synods, 
interrupted for so many years, the Reformed Church of France feels 
the need, before all things, of returning thanks to God, and of testify- 
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ing its love to Jesus Christ, its Divine Head, who has sustained and 
consoled it throughout its trials. 

‘It declares that it remains faithful to the principles of faith and of 
liberty on which it is founded. With its fathers and martyrs in the 
Confession of La Rochelle, with all the Churches of the Reformation in 
their symbols, it proclaims the sovereign authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in matters of faith, and salvation by Jesus Christ, only Son of 
God, who died for our offences, and rose again for our justification. 

‘It preserves, therefore, and it maintains, at the foundation of its 
teaching and its worship and its discipline, the great Christian facts 
represented in its religious solemnities, and expressed in its liturgies, 
especially in the Confession of Sins, in the Apostles’ Creed, and in the 
Liturgy of the Holy Supper.’ 


Along with this important document, and in opposition to it, 
there were laid on the table two manifestoes, one from the 
Left, or extreme liberal party in the Synod, and one from the 
Left Centre, or middle liberal party. The Left, numbering 
about thirty votes, and including many of the best known men 
of the Strasburg school, who wholly deny Christianity as a 
supernatural system or revelation, protested as follows :— 

‘ We belong to the liberal party of the Reformed Church of France. 

No human will, individual or collective, can have dominion 
over our consciences, or dictate to us the duties or the thoughts for 
which we alone have to answer. .... Protestant union does not 
exclude differences, even serious ones, between brethren or groups 
of brethren ; and, in fact, such differences exist among us. Never- 
theless, there is no fear lest they should compromise the unity of a 
Church, where the same road conducts believers to the same truth ; 
where, under favour of the same liberty, they all draw from the same 
source of light, the Bible, find there the same waster, Jesus Christ, 
and the same Father, God, who calls them to the same hope, life 
eternal, and to the same vocation, deliverance from sin and the per- 
fecting of charity and justice.’ 

The Left Centre, comprising little more than a dozen mem- 
bers, but some of them able men, went a good deal farther in 
their declaration than the Left proper does, even in these closing 
words. They confessed that Christ is the ‘only Foundation 
that can be laid,’ and thanked God, ‘ because He so loved the 
‘world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
‘believeth on Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
‘life.’ But at the same time they ‘ expressly repudiated every 
thought of schism ;’ and this declaration was understood to 
mean that while in personal belief they may have approximated 
to the creed proposed by the Right, they would not onl 
decline to force it upon the Left, but would hesitate to penttah 
it as the confession of the Church, as a whole. 
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And this was the only question at the first great discussion— 
not whether any members or ministers should subscribe, but 
whether the Church as a whole should publish its faith. For 
eight days this high argument was maintained, with great 
courtesy and eloquence on all sides, and with that instructive 
clearness of theoretical statement in which a foreign debate 
contrasts so advantageously with our confused insular common 
sense. M. Bois, Professor of Theology at Montauban, in laying 
on the table the proposed Confession, took the ground that 
‘ There could be no such thing as a Church without a common 
‘faith. One does not become a member of the Church by the 
‘mere accident of birth.’ He desired union, but union has its 
limits ; the proposed declaration had been made as cautious as 
possible, but the Synod should not separate without confessing 
the Christian faith, all the more asthe Church had been silent 
so long. And it is a declaration not of what the faith of the 
Church ought to be, but what it is; as the daily worship, 
ceremonies, and sacraments of their congregations testify. Yet 
it is a necessary declaration; there are now among us not two 
diverse tendencies, but two views absolutely opposed. We 
believe in revelation, but some wholly deny the supernatural. We 
believe in a Divine Christ, the infallible Revealer of religious 
truth, dying for sin and rising again; they hold that Jesus who 
died, 2nd remains dead, like other men, was, while He lived, 
like other good men, fallible and sinful. M. Pecaut replied, 
pointing out that the real question was— 

‘ Shall we formulate the faith of the Church, and so exclude those 
who do not share in it? What right have we to do sot We are 
not a Divine institute—this is not a council; we are a Protestant 
assembly, elected to defend the Church, and not to divide it. If it 
were a mere declaration, not to be imposed, it would be less objec- 
tionable, but the true régime for the Church is one of peace and 
freedom. The barrier you try to raise will be swept away, and your 
sons will use your diplomatic credo with mental reservations. The 
evils of the day are not to be sought in the superficial sphere of 
doctrine ; they lie deeper, and demand moral renovation.’ 

Both the opening speakers were a little hazy on the point 
whether the confession of faith proposed was a mere declaration 
by the Church, or a test for individuals; and a question from 
M. de Clausonne of the Left Centre, decided this important 

int. M. Guizot pointed out with great clearness that whether 
it should be made obligatory or not upon officials or electors, 
was a subsequent question, depending on somewhat different 
considerations from those regulating the question of mere 
utterance by the Synod; and M. Roberty illustrated the dis- 
tinction by declaring that while he was there to support the 
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passing of a confession by the Church, he should certainly vote 
against giving it an obligatory character upon individuals. On 
this understanding accordingly, but with a clear prevision on 
both sides that a declaration of the faith of the Church would 
draw after it important consequences in Church regulation, the 
discussion was resumed next day by M. Jules Gaufrés on the 
part of the Left. Referring to themanifesto his friends had already 
aid on the table, he said he would not have objected to that of 
M. Bois, were it to remain merely the utterance of the majo- 
rity but that not being so he proposed an order of the day finding 
that— 


‘*“ The Synod recognises the actwal faith of the Reformed Church of 
France as expressed in the various manifestoes laid on the table.” 

‘It is a new proposal, no doubt,’ he conceded, * but we have for two 
hundred years had no authority or precedent, and in modern times 
we have come into a different state of fact and feeling which must be 
recognised. Why recognise only one side, which may be slightly 
the more numerous?! What would be said if one party in 
our National Assembly should declare itself to be France ? 
It is a pure fiction to state the belief of the majority as the 
belief of the Church, and it is worse than a fiction to drive 
men of conscience and good faith out of their spiritual fatherland 
—theirs as well as yours (faire sortir de leur patrie spirituelle des 
hommes de foi et de conscience qui y ont droit de bourgeoisie.) You 
are less just and less evangelical than those in the world without— 
you who console yourselves for doing wrong to your brethren by the 
belief that you are saving the supernatural. The compensation is a 
poor one—give us a little less of the supernatural, and a little more 
fairness and brotherly feeling!’ 

M. Dhombres refused the assimilation of the Reformed 
Church to the State in respect of universality. ‘The Church 
‘is the fatherland, not of bodies but of spirits; a Christian man 
‘ non nascitur sed fit.* True, we have had noSynods for a long time, 
‘ but that is the very reason why we have come into a state of 
‘anarchy even as to faithh We have now to write (and our 
‘ dead fathers look down upon us) a great page in the history of 
‘ our Church—to write there our maintenance or our abandon- 
‘ment of its faith.’ The speaker objected to the declaration 
even of the Left Centre, finding there neither the authority of 
Scripture, nor the resurrection of Christ; and he argued that 
for a Church not to affirm the authority of revelation is to deny 


* «Ona voulu compare |’Eglise 4 l’Assemblée de Versailles et aux partis 
quis’y comptent. Nous n’acceptons pas cette assimilation. L’Eglise est 
la patrie des ames; on en est membre, non par la naissance, non par 
Vélection, mais par la volonté de l’esprit et du coaur. On ne nait pas chré- 
tien, on le devient,’ 
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it. “But the Left vaporise the facts of Christianity altogether, 
while we hold them, we who preach not indeed the marvellous, 
but certainly the supernatural and divine.” M. Athanase 
Coquerel next spoke; and the eloquent preacher, declaring his 
desire to keep the discussion up to its present level of ‘ bienséance 
chrétienne,’ recalled the mindsof the Assembly to the recent shame 
and misery of civil war in France in the presence of the foreign 
enemy, and urged the Church not to exhibit a similar spectacle. 


‘Who are our foreign enemies? On the one hand Catholicism 
more bold, more influential, more powerful than ever ; on the other 
hand atheism, arrived at such a degree of frankness and energy that 
it is found everywhere, in every age and in every rank. Between 
the two there is an enormous floating mass of the population on whom 
our Christian energies should be expended ; but to have success with 
them one thing is necessary, we must not be doctrinaires.” * The 
great statesman sitting rigidly on the bench opposite bowed his 
acknowledgments, and the speaker continued—‘ By doctrinaires I 
mean those who follow a system and neglect facts. Le fuit a 
quelquefois raison contre la théorie, and the facts at present are these. 
First, we, the liberals, exist : we are here, we have always been here. 
T love the Church passionately, but I have read her history. From 
the days of Rabaut St. Etienne there were many men in it who were 
not orthodox. You say, ah! if we had only such heretics now we 
should be happy. But in the next generation men will say the same, 
will marvel at the things which even our liberals now believe. 
(Murmurs.) Secondly, we exist in the Church. I was born liberal, 
baptized liberal, catechized liberal, ordained by both liberals and 
orthodox, I am a liberal pastor, and orthodoxy is a strange and 
unknown thing to me. My grand-uncle in 1806 wrote against the 
Trinity. I was a liberal before I was born! Lastly,’ continued 
M. Coquerel, ‘ we believe as well as you; fewer things than you 
perhaps, but as firmly. And diversity is a divine right ; it was so in 
the Primitive Church. St. James and St. Paul, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, differed and fought about faith and works. Nay, I will shock 
you still more. Two of the Evangelists have no trace of the divinity 
of Jesus; and the fact of the resurrection, on which you lay most 
stress, is that which would divide us most. If your profession of 
faith is a mere flag, a standard of the cross, I salute it—not on my 
knees indeed, for I am a Protestant, but with respect. But if it isa 
sword which you hold in your hand, and which may be used against 
us, all is changed. And if you decline in the meantime to say whether 


.it is to be a mere manifesto or a test, then it is in the meantime a 
sword of Damocles.’ 


The second day’s debate was closed by the Moderator, M. Bastie, 


*M. Guizot: Je lattendais. (Rire général.)—M. Coquerel: Je ne yeux 
pas repliquer, Habemus confitentem reum, 
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who pleaded the solemnity of the crisis as his excuse for leaving the 
chair to utter his opinion asa member. There is no religious 
society, he held, without common doctrines; the Church always 
rests on beliefs. Diversities there may and must be, but some 
things must be held. ‘ Gentlemen, if Jesus Christ were not 
‘risen, we should not be sitting here! Wedo not wish to drive 
‘ you out, but you know well that the doctrine of Jesus Christ 
‘is an exclusive doctrine. If Christianity had been willing to 
‘ make concessions to Paganism, it would have been peaceably 
‘ received into the Pantheon.’ 

So passed the second day, and on the third the Left again 
commenced the discussion by a review of confessions of faith 
generally by M. Clamageran. The Gospel and liberty were at 
the foundation of the Reformation ; and while the speaker could 
not deny that the Reformed Churches claimed and exercised 
the right to make confessions, he contended that their doing so 
had caused mischief to the Church. ‘ The true Protestant,’ he 
added, amid loud protests, ‘seeks truth ever, but never thinks 
‘himself entitled to say, I have found it!’ Besides, this theory 
of constant progress and development results, he argued, from 
the fact that confessions may be changed and varied. ‘ All 
‘agree in this, M. Gasparin and all other orthodox men as well 
“as we, that symbols are not unchangeable. But how can we 
‘change what we have affirmed to be the faith of the Church ? 
‘ Were it not better to have no such standard’ This argument 
was met by M. Varigaiid, partly by the old maxim—‘ In neces- 
‘sariis unitas, in dubiis libertas,’ and partly by showing that 
even in those necessary things which alone should be confessed 
in the Church’s creed, the expression may vary in different 
confessions, while the objective facts remain the same. He 
failed, however, to point out that this form may vary and be 
improved from time to time, and indeed must be constantly re- 
affirmed to correspond with the Church’s present idea of what 
her faith is; but this was done on the following day by M. 
Pernessin, who contemplated a revision every twenty years. 
M. Gachon closed the day by an argument that there was no 
absolute line between the two parties in the Church, and that it 
was undesirable to make one. 

The fourth day of debate reads almost more brilliantly than 
any that preceded. M. Pernessin, a layman, characterized the 
members of the Left as neo-Christians and neo-Protestants, 
whose views confessedly agreed neither with those of the 
Apostles, nor.with those of the Reformers, but who, neverthe- 
less, were entitled to hold them. ‘I recognise their right to 
‘found a new religion, and launch their bark upon the wave. 
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‘But for us, we desire neither to be its passengers nor pilots, 
‘but shall remain with Jesus in the boat of the Apostles. We 
‘ are not afraid of des esprits délicats ;: we fear God, and have no 
‘ other fear. The hour is solemn: we know not if we shall see 
‘ another Synod, but binding ourselves to Christ, let us say Ze 
‘ Jesu, morituri salutamus!’ M. Vigiiié, on the Left, repeated 
that there were in the Church not two religions but merely two 
tendencies, and vigorously denied the right of a majority to 
exclude one of them. ‘ You say you wish to leave us liberty 
‘after declaring the Church’s faith. But if is only a liberty 
‘ to depart (/iberté de sortir), and we refuse it.’ M. Fontanés, 
later in the day, argued that religion meant the religious senti- 
ment; and Christianity, that sentiment as determined by Jesus 
Christ. ‘But we are asked, Of what Christ do you speak—of 
‘the Christ of the Bible? I answer, there are several Christs 
‘of the Bible, from the man, approved by God in word and 
‘ work, to the Word made flesh.’ And as to the Resurrection, 
he proceeded, amid eaclamations et protestations bruyantes, to 
state that it meant in the New Testament the rising, not of the 
body, but of the soul when liberated from flesh, and that St. 
Paul never believed in the corporeal resurrection of Jesus. 
This was too much for one of the enrolled vice-members or 
suppléants of the Synod, who at this juncture cried out— 

‘ M. Monod.—* Did Jesus Christ appear after His death? yes or 
no.” ? 

‘M. Fontanés.—‘ Fool! with what body did He come ?”’ 


Hereupon ensued a tempest of explanation, the Moderator re- 
pressing M. Monod, who submitted with the words, ‘If God 
‘condemns me I ai condemned!’ and M. Fontanés, after some 
words of apology, resuming his difficult task of proving that 
St. Paul, in his famous chapter on the Resurrection, denies a 
restoration of the body either of Jesus or His followers. M. 
Delmas closed the day with the remark that the Synod was 
urged to respect the stutus quo and preserve unity; but the 
status quo was rather one of conscious dissidence, and contra- 
diction of belief—‘ men tied back to back,’ and needing to be 
cut asunder. And referring to the few members who had no 
distinct view, he excited a smile by the story of a pastor who, 
when some of his flock urged an explanation of his doctrine, 
‘far from admitting their right to interrogate him, declined to 
‘ admit that he had a right even to interrogate himself !’ 

The next day-brought still weightier names into the field. 
Colani, the well-known Strasburg theologian, held that in the 
words of Vinet, ‘ A confession should be such as may flow from 
‘the lips of a child, of an old man, of one at the point of 
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‘death.’ The proposed confession was on the contrary theo- 
logical. But he devoted himself chiefly to showing how far 
less theological it was than the old confessions of the Reforma- 
tion, and how even the Right were divided on many points con- 
tained in these older documents. 


‘M. Guizot’s “ Meditations” is the chief book you have produced 
for many years ; but if M. Guizot had published in the 17th century, 
he would have appeared in this Synod only at the bar and as a 
culprit ; and if he had published at Geneva in the days of Calvin— 
T shudder to say more! Those days are gone, and it is in vain tu 
reproduce dogmas to any extent in our day. You say you are at- 
tachéd both to the faith and to liberty: the liberty will be to us 
merely le droit de emigration, and the faith is not a Protestant one, 
for a Catholic could sign your whole confession. 


And now M. Guizot rose. 

His first words had reference to this last argument of M. 
Colani, and he met it by pretty nearly admitting the whole 
accusation, and glorying in it. 

‘In both the Protestant and Catholic Churches there are facts and 
beliefs held in common. There are serious and sincere Catholics, 
whom I have the right to hold as true Christians. You believe this 
too, and I thank you for your adhesion to my words.’ 


The argument is good, though it may be a little doubtful 
whether the Latin Church would be disposed to admit that 
‘sovereign authority of the Scriptures in matters of faith,’ 
which the Reformed Synod confessed ; but with this exception, 
the new creed does deal with the facts held in the Catholic 
ages to be central. And in reading this whole discussion, 
the English reader should never forget that the Protestant 
Churches all confessed a mass of Christian fact and apostolic 
truth, which the earlier communion had also held—those, for 
example, contained in the Apostles’ Creed—and that even in 
the fiercest polemics of Luther or of Calvin, the fact that these 
truths had been confessed for fifteen centuries was held as 
reason for omitting to set them forth again as the foundation of 
a Christian hope. Forgetfulness of this as a historical fact can 
alone explain the wild classification of M. Ath. Coquerel, by 
which Catholicism and Atheism were made equally the ad- 
versaries of the Church; and still more the statement if 
meant as historical, that ‘a Protestant never says, “I have 
‘found truth:” he always says only “I am seeking it.”’’ 
But M. Guizot went on from this point to the general question, 
and expressed the keen delight with which he had seen in this 
Synod the revival of all its ancient and noble usages, the open 
Bible-before the President, whom all addressed by his venerable 
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title of Moderator, and the other habitudes  ecclésiastiques 
peculiar to their Church. But he confessed that all this had 
been dashed by the views he had heard expressed on the other 
side. And he confronted first ‘that strange doctrine,’ the ex- 
clusive authority in matters of faith of the individual conscience 
—the disavowal of all external standard. 


‘ Our times occupy themselves much with principles of association. 
But in politics or in literature there is no association without some 
common object, some common work, some common rule. It is the 
same with associations that deal with religion. They must have a 
common faith, a common work, a common goal. A serious and 
effectual alliance without this is impossible. There must be a basis 
of belief.’ 

But what of those who do not share the belief? He had 
often, added the old statesman, turning to this point, been in a 
minority, but he had always accepted the disabilities of a 
minority. M. Guizot avowed that, much as he differed from 
the opinions of the Left, he would be grieved to see them 
secede ; ‘but you must allow the majority to be the majority, 
‘and to proclaim the faith of the Church in the name of the 
‘Church (and not merely as its own ideas), if it shall think 
‘ that to be its duty.’ And he held that it is its duty, because 
we have to contend against a new explosion of real unbelief. 

‘The mass of the Protestant people knows well who they are who 
attack the supernatural in Christianity and the great Christian facts 
—those who deny the miraculous birth of Christ. It knows who are 
the friends and who are the adversaries of these revered facts; and 
the resurrection is one of them. .... Suppose that in the first 
century Christians had concealed their belief in these facts? Chris- 
tianity might have appeared, but it could never have taken root.’ 


The venerable speaker, who, after the vote in this chief 
debate, retired from discussions for which his eighty-four years 
left him little strength, indicated, before he sat down, that in 
his view all functionaries of the Church, pastors, elders, dea- 
cons, and even electors should in future declare their individual 
adherence to a creed so great and so little complicated. This 
would involve no persecution of those already in the Church, for 
‘a retroactive effect is not allowed by the civil law, least of all 
‘ in religious legislation,’ but it would save the future. But the 
question in the meantime was whether the Church should 
confess its Christian faith or abandon it. 

Guizot’s sitting down was the signal for a stormy scene, M. 
Athanase Coquerel insisting on knowing whether he had been 
included in the mind of the speaker among those who were 
accused of attacking the great Christian facts. Next day, too, 
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Guizot admitted that he not only held a fraternity of Pro- 
testants and Catholics, so far as the chief facts of revelation 
were concerned, but that he had wished to protect the Pope’s 
temporal power as essential to his spiritual freedom—an utter- 
ance which it was immediately declared was absolument personnel 
to the distinguished statesman, and one with which the Synod 
‘declined solidarity.’ On this point, as on the other of the 
relation of the Church to the State, the advance of opinion on 
both sides of the Assembly seems to have left its most dis- 
tinguished member in a position nearly isolated, while in 
doctrine he stood with the majority. The debate then proceeded. 
One or two other members of the Left spoke on this and the 
following day, but they now laboured more visibly under the 
doubt felt all along, on what grounds they should attack the 
proposed Declaration. It had been pleaded that it was too vague, 
and was general, even to poverty; but the immediate answer to 
this was that it was intended to be a minimum de foi, and to 
include the whole body; and this accusation, which had been 
strongly urged by M. Colani, was generally abandoned for 
the directly opposite one, that minimum as it was, it would cut 
off a large portion of attached members of the Church. And 
M. Bois, in closing the long discussion on his motion, took up at 
once this matter of schism. Who are guilty of schism, those 
who solemnly declare the Christian faith, or those who by their 
daily attacks upon it from Christian pulpits make it necessary 
for the Church, in self-defence, to confess it ? 


‘ It is a mistake to think that there are only shades of difference— 
there is a fundamental difference and an abyss between Protestant 
orthodoxy and liberalism. . .. We believe in the supernatural, in 
a Divine Christianity ; the liberals disbelieve it. We understand 
how they cannot siga our declaration of faith ; but we are surprised 
that the members of the Left Centre will not do it; for their faith, 
except in subordinate matters, is the same as ours.’ 


From this point, accordingly, the discussion fell, to a great 
extent, into the hands of the Left Centre. The difference 
between it and the other parties was explained by M. Jalabert, 
a very able member of the section. This small party believes 
in the supernatural, and in a certain divinity of Christ, and in 
His resurrection ; but not in the ‘Trinity, expiation by blood, 
or eternal punishments.’ As the three last are not affirmed by 
the proposed Declaration of Faith, while the three former are 
confessed by it, M. Bois seems to have been entitled to hold 
that they could accept that document. But they refused to do 
so. M. Rabaut, who spoke first, rejected ‘all doctrinal con- 
ditions of faith;’ and M. Jalabert, after explaining the 
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differences between him and the Left, declared that there was 
far more in common between them. ‘We have in common 
‘not only French blood and birth, common memories, and a 
‘common method, but a living faith in God our Father, and a 
‘ true love for Jesus Christ. .... The difference between the 
‘ Left and free-thinkers (/es libres penseurs) is immense. I can 
‘only compare their position to that of the disciples of Jesus 
‘ before His death.’ He and his friends accordingly refused to 
affirm Christianity as a supernatural system, on the ground 
that this would divide the Church, or would at least tend to 
divide it; and that the Assembly was, before everything, an 
assembly of pacification. 

The Left Centre having declared their adhesion to the Left, 
on the question of the Church uttering a creed (as distinct from 
applying it), the vote was taken. An amendment, proposing 
that the Synod should only declare its own faith, and not that 
of the Church, was rejected; and on the 20th of June, 1872, its 
Supreme Synod declared to the world, by a vote of sixty-one 
to forty-five, that the Reformed Church of France believes in 
the authority of Scripture, and in salvation through the death 
and resurrection of the only Son of God. 

But so great a division on the question whether the Church 
should utter a creed, made way for most instructive discussions on 
the distinct and subordinate questions, whether this or any creed 
should be made binding on, first, the members, or secondly, the 
teachers, of the Church. These were taken up as separate 
questions to be discussed each on its own merits, and in the 
above order. 

1. Members or electors. The national Synod is chosen by 
gem Synods or circonscriptions, whose members are chosen 

y the consistories, and these again are elected by the individual 
members of the congregation. Each member of a Reformed 
Church is therefore in the last resort the elector. What test 
shall be used to ascertain his membership before receiving his 
vote? Under the old creed of Rochelle members as well as 
functionaries of the Church had often been invited or compelled 
to subscribe it ; and looking to the arguments by which the new 
declaration had been supported (as being a ‘ minimum of faith’ 
rather than a theological system), it might seem almost to 
follow that if it be the faith of the Church it must be the explicit 
faith of each individual member of it. The Synod, however, 
rightly refused to assert this consequence, and declined to demand 
adhesion to the whole of it from the members of the Church. 
The Committee to which (after the first vote) this second matter 
was referred, brought back the recommendation— Those shall 
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‘be electors who recognise the sovereign authority of the 
‘ Scriptures in matters of faith,’ thus placing the rule of faith, 
rather than the facts of faith, at the base of the system. ‘ Belief 
‘in the sovereign authority of Scripture in matters of faith is the 
‘ fait primordial,’ said the proposers, ‘of our existenceas a Christian 
‘ communion—the most elementary affirmation the Church can 
‘demand.’ The Left, through Pastor Corbiére, of Montpellier 
(not one of their extreme men) objected even to this as too 
doctrinal, and proposed instead that the question should be put 
to each elector, ‘ Will you continue in the profession of the 
‘ Gospel, and do you cordially adhere to the Reformed Church 
‘ of France ?’ Their objections to the rule of faith as a test were 
powerfully stated by M. Etienne Coquerel, who repeated the 
familiar position taken up in the former debate, that the 
is supreme over Scripture, to which there- 
fore no proper authority can be ascribed. But his chief objection 
was that a confession of faith by electors, however simple, was 
inconsistent with ‘ that universal suffrage, which is the basis of 
‘ our ecclesiastical organization.’ This argument no doubt seems 
equally to cut down that ‘profession de |’Evangile,’ adherence 
to which by the elector even the Left proposed to demand ; but 
it seemed to be understood on all hands that the latter phrase 
did not necessarily include belief in any of the facts of Chris- 
tianity. The objection was to dogmas, or confessions of fact. 
If this year, it was said, you impose on electors an authoritative 
rule of faith, what is to prevent = adding next year an 
additional yoke of confession? It is a question, argued 
M. E. Coquerel, of right. ‘If you have the right to impose one 
‘ dogma, you have the right to impose all.’ This central argu- 
ment was instantly met by a M. Sohier by the unanswerable 
remark, ‘ Well, the existence of God is a dogma. Have you or 
‘ have you not the right to demand of an elector if he believes 
fin God?’ If you have, he added, then in a Protestant Church 
you must add the Bible as the rule of faith—or the ‘depot of 
‘truths for faith,’ as most of the Right chose to call it, to avoid 
knotty questions as to details of inspiration. M. Jules Gaufrés 
fell back on the gulf of change between the modern Church, 
und that old time when all signed even the Confession of 
Rochelle. It is now, he argued, a church of multitude, not of 
profession ; and he stated, with a candour amounting to naivete, 
the position against which he contended. 


‘It has been argued that the Church is not the totality of French 
Protestants, but it is-composed exclusively of those who profess 
Christianity (qui professent les sentiments spéciaux du Christianisme), 
and you desire that this isolated fact (fait isolé) should be raised to 
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the rank of a regulative principle. I fear that is not possible without 
establishing what I may call concentric circles in the Church—an 
inner circle of believers, true Christians and electors, and an outer 
for the multitude.’ 

And in the name of Christian equality and fraternity he 
protested against this injustice, which would even dispossess 
elders already elected by persons not having the qualification. 
M. Laurens, however, explained that the intention of the 
committee was that the electoral qualification should have no 
retroactive effect. M. Vigiiié for the Left stated that they 
wanted a religious and not a doctrinal test, and (with more 
clearness) that he believed in the moral influence of the Bible, 
but not in any other authority. M. Sayoiis confessed that his 
dread of division led him to prefer a test which recalled to the 
elector the engagements of his baptism and his first communion, 
and made a strong appeal to this effect. M, Abt, an earnest 
orthodox Alsatian, responded to it, and proposed an amendment, 
which, to his great astonishment, the Left instantly adopted. 
But before doing so, he expressed with some neatness the path 
by which he came to it. 

‘ The Church must have a faith; it has the right of express- 

‘ing that faith.’ 
‘ Therefore it must have the right to place that faith at the 
‘ basis of its organization.’ 

He did not, however, propose, as his argument implied, that 
the confession already voted should become that of each elector ; 
but would be satisfied with a profession of adherence to ‘the 
‘ vérité évangélique, contained in the books of the Old and New 
‘ Testaments.’ And this unskilful proposal he rashly submitted 
to the Synod. M. Colani at once stated, on the part of the 
Left, that they accepted the amendment; but the Moderator, 
M. Bastie, declined on the part of the Right to be satisfied with 
a formula which was far more consistent with infidelity than 
that originally proposed by M. Combiére. M. Abt, too late 
understanding the state of matters, voted against his own 
amendment; but with a few words added to it by M. Bastie 
and M. Babut, it was again brought before the Assembly as 
the proposition of the Right :— 

‘Those are electors who declare themselves cordially attached to 
the Protestant Reformed Church of France, and to the truth revealed 
as it is contained in the sacred books of the Old and New Testaments.’ 


M. Colani declared that the introduction of the word 
‘ revealed’ obliged him and his friends to abstain from voting 
for the resolution ; but the Left Centre seems to have followed the 
earnest advice of M. de Clausonne to unite with the Synod: 
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and this sole ‘ religious qualification’ of a Church elector was 
affirmed by seventy-seven voices, twenty-four members declining 
to vote, while seven were absent. It was afterwards arranged 
that the new test of electorship should be intimated by letter 
to every member of each congregation. 

The abandonment by the Synod of the proposal by the 
Committee, to make rule of faith the sole test for a member of 
the Church, raises a very interesting question, which was not 
discussed. There are very strong reasons for acknowledging 
that the ‘primordial fact’ of a Church is, not Scripture, but the 
facts and truths which are contained in Scripture, and which 
would remain facts and truths if Scripture never had been 
written. That this argument had a weight, though unconfessed, 
with the Right, is probable from the course of the debate; but 
the Left were absolutely precluded from using it by their 
contention against all dogmas, é.e., the formal confession of any 
truths or facts. The Rule of Faith, no doubt, is the watchword 
and test of Protestantism; but the real question between the 
parties was not about Protestantism, but about Christianity— 
not as to the method or medium by which the alleged facts are 
reached, but upon the facts themselves. The declaration of 
faith, though couched in general and apostolic words, had 
succeeded in bringing out this difference ; the electoral qualiti- 
cation, even as amended, scarcely does it definitely, and accord- 
ingly was not formally resisted. It was, perhaps, not an 
undesirable result, that each elector should be simply relegated 
to his own inquiry into what the truth revealed in Scripture, 
which alone he confesses, really is. 

2. Ministers and functionaries. The third branch of the 
debate on creed related to the question of subscription. The 
Synod had asserted its right to utter a creed for the Church. 
It had asserted its right to demand from the members of the 
Church a still simpler utterance of their faith. How much 
was it to demand from its ministers or teachers? Theoretically, 
there is no difficulty about the right of a Church here. The 
question is wholly one of expediency, and for its own internal 
regulation, whether a Church shall impose on its functionaries 
part or whole of its creed (be that creed old or new), and 
whether it shall enforce that creed by previous subscription, or 
trust to subsequent judicial inquiry.* But practically the 
question came to be at least as important in the Church of 


France as any previous one. The proposition before the Synod 
was that for the future 


* Bishop Burnet’s preference for the latter mode is very persuasively 
expressed and well known. 
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‘ Every candidate for the holy ministry shall, before receiving con- 
secration, declare that he adheres to the faith of the Church as it has 
been declared by the General Synod’ of 1872. 


The opposition to this proposal was led by the Left Centre, 
most of whom, while personally believing in the ‘ faith of the 
‘Church,’ had voted against its utterance, and the debate went 
over very much of the old ground. M. Martin Paschoud ad- 
mitted that there could be no Christian Church without Chris- 
tian doctrine, but he objected to any human credo. M. Jalabert 
objected to the form of words—‘ adhering to the faith of the 
‘Church’—as scarcely Protestant, while if it was to be the 
faith as defined by a particular Synod, that might be altered 
by another, and the faith of the Church might change. M. 
Dhombres replied that the act of an individual who hears the 
faith of the Church testified, and says, ‘That is my faith too,’ 
is an intensely Protestant act, being the personal agreement of 
a free man with the Church which is free; and as to the 
changeableness of the expression, a mimimum of faith ought 
only to change by enrichment and enlargement. M. Planchon 
pointed out that many of the laity were opposed to this and all 
confessions, as foreign to the age. M. Babut denied that this 
confession was either dogmatical or theological, as it confined 
itself to the great Scripture facts. Colonel Denfert objected to 
a pastor confessing that he has his faith already made (qu’i/ a sa 
foi faite). M.Cambefort interjected that unless a man believes 
in nothing he must at some time come to have his faith ‘made’ ; 
and so the abstract battle went on, with, by this time, a some- 
what wearisome reiteration. The Liberals were far more suc- 
cessful in their practical appeals than in argument. M. Viguié 
urged that the presence of Liberal preachers in the Church was 
needful for the sake of ‘the many souls, by whom the mystic 
‘and supernatural character of Christianity is not approach- 
‘ able, and who prefer the more human and more historical side 
‘ of it;? and M. Athanase Coquerel closed the first day’s discus- 
sion (at which Father Hyacinthe was present as a spectator) by 
urging that they should only say one thing to their brother 
pastors, ‘Believe in God and say whatever comes into your 
‘mind!’ M. Lasserre, an ardent Evangelical pastor, urged in 
reply that the faith of the Church is not only its raison d’etre, 
but is also the object for the propagation of which it exists, and 
which, therefore, it must put into the hands of all whom it 
commissions to preach. M. G. Delmas, on the part of the Right, 
put the argument for subscription of the clergy in a new light, 
2s one for the protection of the people. If the preacher is 
to preach what he chooses, who is to defend the laity? ‘You 
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‘leave them no remedy but to desert the Churches. Take care 
‘lest you place six hundred thousand Protestants absolutely 
‘ under the feet of six hundred pastors, by making yout clergy 
‘omnipotent.’ M. Bois, who followed with a very full and 
weighty statement of the whoie case of the Right, protested 
against the proposal of M. de Clausonne, to take future pastors 
bound merely ‘to respect in their teaching the great Christian 
‘ facts,’ for if the great Christian facts are in the opinion of 
the pastor mere legends, he would be bound to say so to his 
people as an honest man, and not to practise an unworthy re- 
ticence. M. Jalabert in replying, urged upon the majority 
that the extent of the confession to be demanded was a matter 
which they had it in their power to regulate according to ex- 
pediency: they had framed one for the Church, but had not 
demanded adhesion to it from all members, and they ought 
now for the sake of peace to be equally cautious with the 
teachers of a Church so divided. M. de Clausonne, speaking 
also for the Left Centre, urged upon the Right not to separate 
that body again from it, as they had been separated in the first 
vote. But the reasons adduced on both sides had been anti- 
cipated and nearly exhausted in the first great debate, and the 
adhesion of future pastors of the French Reformed Church to 
the faith of that Church as contained in the Confession of 1872, 
was affirmed by sixty-two votes to thirty-nine. 


dcarcely inferior in interest to the debate on creed was that 
on the autonomy of the Church, and on its liberation from 
State control. The former matter was taken up almost as soon 
as the Synod met, and the latter occupied its closing deliberi- 
tions; but both subjects were closely connected together, and 
were ably and suggestively discussed. The question arose at 
the very threshold of the Synod. The decree of the President 
of the Republic authorizing the meeting was read, and M. 
Guizot, whose intimacy with M. Thiers is supposed to have in- 
fluenced its concession, proposed to return the thanks of the 
Assembly for this ‘act of justice’ on the part of the Govern- 
ment. ‘At the commencement of this century,’ he said, ‘we 
‘ were allowed liberty of worship, but in religion, as in politics, 
‘ liberty is insufficient unless it conducts to self-government. It 
‘is this power of self-government which is to-day restored to 
‘our Church.’ M. Guizot’s reference to the commencement of 
the century brings us back to the legislation of Napoleon, who 
steadily refused to restore those National Synods which had 
in old times been unquestionably the governing bodies of the 
GG2 
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Reformed Church. But the assumption that, as now restored, 
they were to exercise the same powers, was one which the Left, 
afraid of the tyranny of a majority, could not concede. The 
question of the powers and ‘attributions’ of the Synod was 
accordingly specially taken up on the following day. The 
Left, represented by the lawyers, MM. Jalabert and Larnac, 
at once denied that the Government had given, if indeed it had 
the power to give, a Synod possessing real power over the 
Church. The Loi des Cultes, under which the Protestant 
Church still remains, makes no mention of such a central 
power, and ‘we must be held, therefore, to be convoked by the 
‘President of the Republic as a mere consultative Assembly.’ 
One of the strongest arguments used in favour of this position, 
was the imperfect way in which the Synod was elected. The 
Minister of Worship had given two representatives to each con- 
sistory, and these representatives again elected the members of 
yess. But the consistories are unequal in respect of size: 
some have as many as thirty thousand Protestant inhabitants, 
others not more than six thousand. The Right did not dispute 
this criticism, but on the contrary held that the evil of elec- 
toral inequality was one to be remedied by a scheme to be devised 
by the Synod or Church itself. But the inequality, they 
contended, was not so great as to affect the very existence 
and validity of the Assembly, which the Church had always 
claimed and the Government at last recognised; and the 
Church, having long sighed for freedom, should be the last to 
refuse it. M. Guizot’s defence of the Church’s autonomy in 
this debate was one of the most striking incidents of the whole 


Assembly. 


‘What is the question with which we have to deal? There isa 
Reformed Church which yet lives, after three centuries. It has borne 
perils and persecutions, and it has triumphed over its more deadly 
enemy, indifference ; and we believe that it is this Church whose 
resurrection we behold to-day. Doubtless there may be changes in 
it, caused by time ; but its foundation is the same. Moi, je me tiens 
pour fils de Huguenot! (Prolonged applause.) I defend liberty as 
much as any one; but there are two liberties—that of the individual 
and that of constituted religious societies. What is a constituted 
religious society? It is one professing certain truths, certain beliefs. 
Well, I am a Christian; I know my creed. There are beside me 
men who do not believe in the Christian revelation, but who believe 
sincerely in God. Far be it from me to deny the religion of these 
men ; let them form a Deist communion, and I shall be well pleased. 
But certainly the difference between them and Christians is vast. 
Our Church, I have said, has in its history sutfered modifications. 
First it gained that liberty of thought and conscience which in the 
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sixteenth century had no existence. Then it received the protection 
and the support of the State. For my part I believe that it was right 
to accept that support, and that the State did well in extending it. 
The State is always wise when it knows its need of religion; and 
when had it greater need of it than it has to-day? On the other 
hand, union with the State assures to the Church a certain con- 
sistency and duration. Accordingly the First Consul, whose percep- 
tions were far higher than his practice (laughter), negotiated with our 
Church ; and I am glad of it ; for such treaties give, I repeat, a cer- 
tain power to a Church. But the First Consul knew very well all the 
tenacity of the Reformed Church, and in reconstituting it he declined 
to restore it its synods, fearing the publicity of their deliberations. 
The two Governments which succeeded him, that of the Restoration 
and that of 1830, did not restore them either ; they were otherwise 
occupied. As for the Emperor Napoleon III. he, by an arbitrary 
decree of 1852, imposed a central council upon the Church. And 
now at last the Synod is met to determine the faith of the Church. 
‘ It is said that the Government only asks from us opinions 
(des avis). Weare not mere utterers of opinions (loud applause), and 
the independence of a Church consists, if need be, in resistance to that 
civil power with which it is associated. You will allow me here to 
say that M. Thiers, the President of the Republic, is not unknown to 
me. For five years I had him as my colleague; for thirty years as 
my adversary; we know each other well (hilarité). Well, M. 
Thiers knows that in granting us our synods he has resuscitated an 
independent power. Do not give him credit for less brains than he 
possesses. I told him, “ Take care—if you, the Government, encroach 
upon the region of our faith, on the domain of religion, I will resist 
you.” Weare only a true Church so long as we have our synod.*. . .. 
Some have spoken of the present state of society. Modern society, as I 
have long since observed, has yielded too much tothe powerof individual- 
ism. Radicalism, in my view, is just this exaggerated power accorded 
to the individual, and men by this time understand that they have 
gone too far in that direction. Our misfortunes have taught us this, 
and all wiser spirits are returning to a truer understanding of the bases 
of social and religious order. They know that numbers are not 
everything. Well, I too acknowledge this influence which they 
feel ; and it is in that sense that I will act in this Assembly.’ 


Obviously, the question of self-government here so powerfully 
handled, has two aspects. On the one hand, it is a question of 
Church and State—of the Church against the State if need be, 
as M. Guizot puts it. But in another sense it is an internal or 
purely ecclesiastical question, and one for the Church itself 
alone to settle. In the latter sense it is the question of con- 
federation against centralization, of Congregationalism against 


* «Take from us the liberty of assemblies, and take from us the 
Evangel.’—John Knox. 
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Presbytery, of Episcopacy against Ultramontanism. No one 
can have read the sketch before given of the discussion on creed 
without seeing that the difficulties of the Left would be met to a 
very large extent by declaring that the Reformed Church of 
France was no longer one, except in name—that each congre- 
gation or parish was an independent unit, which might indeed, 
if it chose, meet with others in general Synod for consultative 
purposes, but without resigning into the hands of the whole 
Church any part of its power. In that case each Church or 
consistory might retain its own creed, or its own want of creed. 
It might create its own forms, or vary them indefinitely. It 
might send delegates to a general Synod, or might refuse to 
send them; but the Synod would have no power, legislative, 
administrative, or judicial, over it, even if its delegates found 
there a place. A very large portion of the time of the Synod 
last year was taken up with the question whether this was not 
in point of fact the legal position of the Church and Synod. 
With this question of fact we shall not concern ourselves. 
Much might be said as to it on both sides. On the one hand 
the repressive tendency of the Napoleonic code, and of the 
administration of law by all authority in France for centuries, 
is against the idea that central power was conceded. On the 
other hand the undoubted ancient constitution of the Reformed 
Church, and the gradual expansion of its powers since the 
beginning of this century, give colour to the statement of 
M. Guizot that M. Thiers intended, in calling the Synod, to give 
it its original powers.* He may have done it, at least, by way 
of experiment ; for the Minister of Religion is reported to have 
said that if the two parties in the Reformed Church found they 
could not agree, he was quite prepared to recognise both of them 
as separate communions. From this solution, however, both 
parties revolted ; but while both objected formally to divide the 
Church, the Left insisted on individualisin to the extent at least 
of making each congregation independent. ‘I am quite willing,’ 
said M. Jalabert, ‘to regard the general Synod as the conscience 
‘ of the Church ; but each congregation must stand by its own 
‘conscience.’ Unfortunately the debates suggest that the Left 
were driven into this position by the exigencies and expediencies 
of their position rather than led into it by any deliberate theory. 
Their theory, indeed, went the length of absolute individualism, 
and is fatal to the possession of a corporate conscience, or the 
utterance of a creed, by a congregation, as much as by a national 
Church. And accordingly, as we have seen, M. Jalabert voted 

* He is said, however, to have been persuaded (since the Synod) by 
members of the Left to decline sanction to its legislation. 
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with the extreme Left against the mere utterance by the Synod 
of the Church’s belief, even when that was separated from the 
further question of demanding adhesion to it from pastors or 
congregations. And the grounds on which this was justified 
would prevent any utterance of common faith even by a congre- 
gation. There is the broadest distinction therefore between the 
theory of French Liberalism and that ordinarily accepted by 
English or American Congregationalism. Liberals and orthodox 
in Paris were indeed unanimous in cherishing the tradition of 
their ancient and unbroken Church, and they formally resolved 
that, ‘The Presbyterian Synodal régime is that of the Reformed 
‘Church of France.’ But the question raised (or which might 
have been raised, had the Left been less under the influence of 
ideology) was truly whether even under a system which calls 
itself Presbyterian there might not be room for diversity of form 
and to a certain extent of faith. To call the Synod the 
conscience of the Church, and yet give it no authority to rule, 
is an abuse of metaphor. But the question might have been 
raised whether the power of the Synod to rule should not be 
carefully limited. ‘To a certain extent it is clear that the 
mildest Presbyterianism, or even a mere Congregational Union, 
must be founded on some profession of faith. Explicitly or 
implicitly, each representative who claims to sit in the Assembly 
must be held to claim the Christianity which the others hold, 
and to promote which all meet; and in many cases it may be 
implied that a system of Christianity, as well as the mere name, 
is held. But it seems to have been often very rashly assumed 
that the amount of definite faith, demanded of the particular 
Churches, is to be identical with that of the Church as a whole. 
It is a great mistake. It may often be much less. Many large 
ecclesiastical bodies, synods, councils, conferences, convoeations, 
and assemblies, have scen it their duty to utter testimonies on 
matters of faith or duty at a particular time, and to do so by a 
majority of voices. But it is always a question whether it is 
right or expedient that the truth thus confessed by a national 
Church as a whole should be imposed upon or exacted from each 
component part of it. ‘The two questions are perfectly distinet, 
and capable of receiving opposite answers. But on the other 
hand, the truth confessed by the particular Church may often be 
much more than that which the general body is entitled to hold. 
Particular Christian Churches may see their way to holding and 
confessing truths or systems of truth, which others near them 
have not attained to. And if these Churches choose to form a 
union, or Church body ¢ is clear that the constituent parts of it 
must concede somewhat to cach other in working it. They 
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must recognise that they differ, and not insist on uniformity. 
‘The Churches which hold a meagre creed must not insist as a 
matter of right on their neighbours becoming more liberal, and 
they who think it a duty to confess more must, if they recognise 
the other Churches as Christian at all, admit their right to judge 
on this point for themselves. ‘These principles are commonplace 
enough from the standpoint of Congregationalism ; but it has 
not been sufficiently adverted to that there is nothing in them 
inconsistent with Presbyterianism. (Episcopacy will be lax enough ; 
its danger at present is on the other side). And in the near future 
of the world we hope to see on the one hand a relaxation of 
Presbytery in the way of allowing diversity in practice, and in 
the details of faith, and on the other a more effective affiliation 
of Congregational Churches. In both cases, union without too 
strict uniformity seems to be the path of duty and of wisdom. 
The weakness of the Left in theory—or rather that strength 
of theory which is the proverbial weakness of their nation, and 
which in this Synod they exhibited far more than the Right— 
diminishes our interest in another matter which might have 
much ecclesiastical importance. We mean their demand that 
the resolutions of the Synod on creed, subscription, and order 
should be submitted to the consistories or individual Churches, 
for their sanction, after having been passed by the Synod. In 
some of the Reformed Churches it is constitutional law that this 
must take place; and in Scotland this wholesome drag upon 
legislation has obtained the name of the Barrier Act. There 
all ordinary administrative acts, and all judicial decisions by 
the General Assembly are final; but more serious and per- 
manent changes, such as an alteration—certainly a grave altera- 
tion—in creed, would require the consent of a majority of the 
Presbyteries, after it has been made an interim act by the 
General Assembly. It does not appear that there is any clear 
foundation in French Church history for such a check on their 
supreme Synod ; and it is plain that the Left did not appeal to 
the consistories with any intention of acquiescing in the legis- 
lation, if it should be approved by a majority in them—a 
majority which they scarcely ventured to claim. Their demand, 
made towards the close of the Synod, seemed to be rather a 
new way of sustaining their old argument, admirably argued on 
their side at every point—that no synod, and no majority of 
neighbouring Churches, had in modern times the right to prevent 
unlimited liberty of teaching in particular consistories. And it 
was also a foundation for the protest which they have since made 
to the Government of the Republic against the measures of 
the Synod—a protest which, if successful, may induce the civil 
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power to quash the whole proceedings of that body, and even if 
unsuccessful may become a basis for secession on the part of the 
opposing minority. 

But the last and most astonishing result of this memorable 
Assembly was the unanimous resolution of the now established 
Reformed Church of France, that it must be free from State 
control, if need be by disestablishment. How the religious 
thinkers of both parties have come in France to this conclusion 
may be understood sufficiently by the study of M. Bersier’s 
admirable historical introduction to his ‘ History of the Synod.’* 
The Reformed Church, it must be remembered, is at present a 
Church established, but in 1848 M. de Gasparin and M. Frédéric 
Monod broke off from it, in the interest of Evangelicalism, and 
formed the admirable Eglise Libre, which now numbers forty- 
two congregations. The mass of the Protestant body remained 
behind, much divided in feeling, but all claiming to represent the 
venerable Lylise Réformée. But before the lapse of a quarter of 
a century both the great parties have come to see that freedom 
from the State is absolutely essential to a Church. The 
Liberals, being a minority, and a minority who have con- 
fessedly outgrown the old standards and doctrine, have an 
obvious motive to get rid of a control which expressly refuses 
to the Church the independent right of innovation. Accord- 
ingly on the first day of the Synod, on the question whether 
the Church should return thanks to the Government for calling 
it together, M. Colani took occasion to announce their position. 
‘IT and my friends love liberty as much as any one; for we are 
‘all partisans of the separation of Church and State” And yet it 
was the Liberals, under the pressure of their unfortunate 
position, who were forced to shelter themselves in these debates 
within the restrictions which they confess to be injurious to the 
Church. M. Larnac, Avocat au Conseil d’Etat, stated with 
power, and we think, with conclusive truth, the legal difficulty 
against the Synod assuming any of its ancient independence.’ 


‘Notwithstanding the difficulty which I feel in opposing the 
opinions of MM. Thiers and Guizot, I will say that, in my 
opinion, it is an illusion to think that absolute independence in 
religious matters can coexist with the union of Church and State. M. 
Guizot said yesterday that this union is an excellent thing. Be it 


* Those who have no time to study the more elaborate historical works 
will, of course, not forget M. de Pressensé’s powerful book on ‘ The Church 
and the Revolution,’ translated into English some years ago; but a still 
more comprehensive view of French Church history through the whole 
life of the nation is found in the brilliant and eloquent pamphlet of M. 
Rossecitw Saint-Hilaire, entitled ‘ Ce qu'il faut ala France.’ 
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so; but then do not claim independence. Make your choice, and if 
you wish freedom, separate the Church from the State, and you will 
enjoy all the liberty allowed to any religious associations. If you 
attempt to combine absolute liberty in Church action with union to 
the State, you will have an incessant renewal of conflicts and 
collisions,’ 


The argument was not the less odious because it was felt to 
be true ; and in the powerful reply of M. Bois, the Montauban 
professor (as indeed in the speech of Guizot, which we have 
already quoted), this statement of the law was not expressly 
denied, but the enthusiasm of the Assembly was roused to the 
highest pitch, by an assertion that the liberties of the Church 
must be maintained at all hazards; and even, if necessary, by 
disestablishment. 


‘You have incessantly argued,’ said M. Bois, ‘ that so long as we 
are united to the State we do not possess all our liberties. You have 
uttered the words, separation of Church and State. (The Left, ‘ Yes, 
yes!’) Very well! I also am for the separation of Church and 
State, and many among us are the same. (Applause in the Centre 
and Right). But that separation of which you speak, who were the 
first to speak of it? Who have carried it out now for thirty years 4 
Those whom you call the orthodox.* You, gentlemen, relegate it to 
the mists of the future; but they, on the other hand, have already 
accepted the régime, and they now practise it. (A voice on the 
Left : ‘Practise it yourself.’) I will accept it when the State shall 
concede it ; but here, and to-day there is one thing which I will do 
—while our velations with the State last I will maintain energetically 
the liberties and the autonomy of the Church. (M.Guizot : ‘ 7'rés-bien.’) 
I will not go to the Minister of Worship with mere suggestions 

‘and opinions of the Church, and ask him to decide the questions 
which trouble it. You have constantly called upon us—M. Larnac 
has done so in particular—to remember that we are at all times con- 
fronted by the State, that it becomes us to be cautious, that we can- 
not be a sovereign assembly. In our ancieut synods, gentlemen, 
there was a personage present who ever held similar language. He 
never ceased to repeat ‘‘ Take care! The State is here! You are not 
a sovereign assembly,” But he who spoke thus was the Commissaire 
du Roi. (Prolonged applause.) Yes, it was he; but even in his 
presence the Synod, humiliated and often tortured, maintained, by 
the mouth of its Moderator, the independence and the dignity of the 
Church.’ 


The mention of the Commissaire du Roi, among the deseend- 
ants of the free Huguenot Church, excited an emotion such 
as might be produced in the Kirk by the apparition of 
Claverhouse belted and booted in the chair of the Lord High 


* The Lylise Libre. 
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Commissioner. But the power of the Ministre des Cultes, if 
less offensive, is as real, and perhaps as extensive and injurious, 
as that of the Commissary of the Grand Monarque. The 
deliberate despotism of the great Napoleon led him to insist 
on patronizing, protecting, and regulating all the Churches; 
and the ‘ organic laws’ which he promulgated in 1802, are still 
the basis of French administration. The famous words, in 
which he proclaimed to the assembled pastors his intention to 
establish /a liberié des cultes—‘ The empire of the law terminates 
‘where the undefined empire of conscience begins: against 
‘ that liberty neither the monarch nor the law has any power’ 
—were succeeded by ordinauces taking the Churches of both 
the Reformed and Augsburg Confession within the regulation 
und empire of the law. And these repressive laws subsist to 
this day, upheld by the national passion for administrative and 
governmental interference, but protested against by religious 
thinkers of every school. Montalambert for the Catholics, 
Renan for the free-thinkers, De Pressensé for the Protestants, 
have raised loud and eloquent voices against the bondage. 


‘ The vexatious perplexities,’ says the last of these, ‘ which result 
from the traditional relations of Church and State, ave incessantly 
renewed. The very soul of France is bound and garrotted in the 
fatal administrative network which encloses it on every side, and 
permits neither political thought nor religious belief freely to show 
itself in the open day, by speech or association.’ 

Tfowever passionately the liberties of the Church might be 
asserted, both by liberals and orthodox, there stood before 
them, as every man in the Assembly knew, the fourth and fifth 
of the Articles Organiques : 


‘No doctrinal or dogmatic decision, and no formulary under the 
title of Confession, or under any other name, shall be published or 
become matter of teaching, until the Government shall have autho- 
rized its publication or promulgation ; and 

‘ No change in the discipline or regulation of the Church shall iake 
effect without the same authorization.’ 


Although these laws do not extend to the non-established 
communions in France, they justify the accusations which men 
of every school make against the jealousy, which puts the 
whole working and development of the recognised Churches at 
the mercy of men in oflice. The Ey/ise Libre is free from them, 
and other Churches when severed from the State would also be 
free; but in the meantime there can be no doubt that the 
Church of the Reformed Confession (whose Synod we have 
been considering), and those of the Confession of Augsburg, if 
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the German annexation has left any in France—being both 
salaried as well as patronized by the civil power—must be held 
hitherto to have accepted this state of matters as the condition 
of their holding the position. There is in truth no establish- 
ment in the world in which this must not be held to be the 
case, at least in the most important matters, though in 
some cases the dependence of the Church is on legislation 
rather than on administration. Neither the Church of England 
nor the Church of Scotland has at present power to abandon, 
or to refrain from teaching, a single article of their statutory 
faith, however thoroughly convinced of its falsehood their 
bishops and ministers may come to be; and they have 
just as little power to utter a new confession themselves, 
or to excuse themselves from uttering any one which the 
omnipotence of Parliament may prescribe. The Church of 
Scotland attempted in 1843 exactly that exercise of indepen- 
dence which Guizot applauds; and though that was not a 
matter of doctrine but of discipline, and one too which was 
claimed as a mere re-institution of a fundamental Church law, 
it found that its only road to liberty was that which the sister 
Church of the Huguenots has instinctively chosen. 

The Right took the initiative in making the actual proposal. 
On the sixth day of sitting the following very important 
‘ proposition’ was laid on the table of the Synod by MM. 
Bois and Babut, two of their leading members :— 


‘ The undersigned, considering (1) As regards the general relations 
of the religious and the civil society—that a Church is not an 
agglomeration of persons thrown together by the accident of birth, 
but a free association of believers; that the existence of national 
Churches (which on the one part, in so far as they are Churches, 
belong only to believers, and can only be governed by them; and 
which on the other part, in so far as they are national, are sustained 
by enforced contributions from all citizens) gives rise in the present 
state of men’s minds and beliefs to numerous objections, and furnishes 
to not a few a motive or a pretext for dislike to religion and the 
gospel truth ; that the separation of Church and State is the régime 
most conformed to the spirit, the teachings, and the examples of the 
New Testament, as well as to the true interests and legitimate 
aspirations of modern society; and that the mutual independence of 
the two societies is more calculated to strengthen than to enfeeble 
that influence, which Christian principle is now called upon to 
exercise on the manners, the laws, and the national institutions, as 
well as on the conduct of political affairs; (2) As regards the 
situation of the Reformed Church of France in particular—consider- 
ing that separation from the State can alone assure to that Church, 
n a lasting and complete manner, the self-government which is 
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now so happily restored to it by the exceptionally liberal and kindly 
disposition of the existing Administration, that the recent and solemn 
vote by which the Synod has affirmed the faith of the Reformed 
Church cannot bear all its fruits and be carried out into all its con- 
sequences under a régime which tends to establish a certain confu- 
sion between the religious and the civil societies, and that the separa- 
tion of Church and State would afford a simple and natural solution 
to the difficulties of the present situation, by permitting alike those 
who have substantially held to the traditional faith of the Church, 
and those who have departed from that faith, to group themselves 
according to their respective affinities and convictions, while the 
buildings and ecclesiastical properties would be divided between both 
parties amicably and in proportion to their numbers . . therefore, 
without pronouncing on the question whether it is proper at present 
(opportun) for the Reformed Church to detach itself from the State 
immediately and alone, in the name of the faith, of liberty, and cf 
the interests of the religious and the civil society alike, the under- 
signed request that it may please the general Synod to address a 
formal demand to the National Assembly in favour of the separation 
of Church and State.’ 


M. Pernessin, also of the Right, requested leave to bring 
forward the same proposal, based on slightly different grounds, 
and giving prominence to the fact that it comes from a Church 
which has suffered so much already for liberty of conscience, 
and both propositions were remitted to the Commission ces 
Veux. The Right had done their part, a part highly honour- 
able to them, considering their hereditary attachment to the 
solidarity and central government of their Church. Would the 
Left lag behind? Next morning M. Colani laid on the table 
a proposition by himself and twenty of the chief Liberals, Fon- 
tanés, Pecaut, the two Coquerels, and others whose names we 
have seen, to the effect that-— 


‘In reference to the requests laid on the table by several members 
of Synod for the separation of Church and State, the undersigned 
joining in those requests, but considering that it is not enough to 
enounce an abstract principle, without immediate application of it, 
propose (1) the suppression of the Budget des Cultes by the Govern- 
ment and the National Assembly, to date from the first day of 1874 ; 
and (2) the creation by the Synod of a central or Sustentation Fund, 
to be kept up by voluntary subscriptions.’ 


Three other minor propositions were brought forward, but 
all tended, with an astonishing unanimity, to the same result. 
M. C. Rabaud held that ‘ grdce au souffle de esprit moderne,’ 
the principle of separation of the two powers, has now come to 
maturity, and must be proneuneed by the Synod, but that 
before being carried into execution, it should be affirmed also 
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by the particular Churches. M. Dide preferred to found it on 
the general consideration that ‘religious life is the law of the 
‘ future, and the only way of founding it is to separate the 
‘ Churches from the State,’ while MM. de Richemond and Fame, 
on a later day, after the breach between the two sides of the 
house had fully declared itself, presented a proposition stating 
strongly the impossibility of working together, and asking the 
Government that after 1873, the ‘ concordat concluded between 
‘ Church and State should be resiled from amicably by the two 
‘ parties to it.’ 

On the last day of the Synod, at its thirtieth and closing 
sitting, the Committee brought up its report. Some members in 
it, they stated, had declared themselves ‘against the principle 
‘of the separation of Church and State,’ on general grounds, 
derived from the conceptions of State and Church respectively ; 
but in the Synod itself, no one appeared in support of this posi- 
tion. And the only matter on which the Committee reported a 
serious difference of opinion within it was whether the principle 
should be carried out at once by cutting off the Reformed 
Church alone from the State, or whether they should demand 
rather its application to ‘ows /es cultes. The majority held that, 
looking to the disadvantageous position in which Protestants 
would be put by Catholicism remaining the only Church in 
connection with the State, it was right not to make a separate 
application to the Government as to their Church, and that 
before bringing their conclusion on this great subject before 
the National Assembly, it should be reported to their own 
congregations and consistories that the people might not be 
taken unprepared. Accordingly the following became the con- 
clusion unanimously adopted and published by the Synod— 
the one great conclusion in which parties so deeply opposed 
were found prepared to unite. 


*The General Synod, recognising that the principle of the re- 
ciprocal independence of Churches and of the State ought to be in- 
scribed among the rights of modern societies, 

‘And convinced besides that the Reformed Church of France is 
disposed to accept with confidence, so far as she is concerned, separa- 
tion from the State, when the public authorities shall judge that 
necessary for all the communions, 

' — it right to call upon the Church to prepare itself for that 
result. 


Thus the Reformed Church of France, which had only by a 
majority affirmed its right to utter and use a Confession of 
Faith, was unanimous in asserting its independence of the 
State. It was equally unanimous in maintaining that, if neces- 
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sary, this independence must be viridicated by surrender of 
establishment. And although it declines to precipitate dis- 
establishment, it is nearly unanimous in holding that the 
position of separation from the State is almost necessary for 
complete Church freedom, and is best for all the sublime objects 
for which the Church exists. 

We think we have justified our view of the interest and 
importance of this great ecclesiastical debate. 


Art. VI.—Aristotle. By Grote, F.R.S., D.C.L., &e., &e. 
Edited by ALexanper Bary, LL.D., Professor of Logic in 
the University of Aberdeen, and by G. Croom Ropexrson, 
M.A., Professor of the we of Mind and Logic in 
University College, London. ondon: John Murray. 
1872. 

Wirnin a few months of each other Europe has lost two 
eminent scholars, both of whom have done more than most 
men to familiarize our generation with old Greek life and 
speculation. Germany has lost Adolph Trendelenberg, whose 
whole philosophical activity expended itself in an attempt to 
correct modern speculation by bringing it into relation with 
Greek, and especially Aristotelian thought; and England can 
no longer look to George Grote to support her reputation for 
scholarship by rare acquaintance with every element in the 
old democratic life of Greece which might usefully serve to 
correct and instruct our modern political and philosophical 
thinkers. Trendelenberg has left behind him no such monu- 
ment of his industry and genius as the ‘ History of Greece,’ 
and Grote has given us no such minutely accurate discussions 
on Greek philosophy as those contained in Trendelenberg’s 
edition of Aristotle’s ‘De Anima;’ but both, each in his own 
peculiar sphere, were writers of no ordinary power, whose loss 
will be long felt, and whose services can scarcely yet be 
estimated. Both men were struck down in the midst of their 
labours, for both were hard workers on to the end. 

The volumes under review have that melancholy interest 
attaching to them which must always belong to the works of a 
man who has gone from us before he has sent forth to the 
world the ponte of his long and weary studies; and in any 


criticism to be passed upon them, it must be remembered 
that they represent what is really only ‘half-done’ work. 
They form part of what would have been the last of the author’s 
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contributions to our knowledge of the old Hellenic world. 
When closing his great History of Greece, in 1856, Mr. Grote 
promised to follow out in a separate work that speculative 
movement of the fourth century B.c., which upheld the supremacy 
of Hellenic intellect long after the decline of Hellenic liberty. 
In the famous chapter on Sokrates he had already traced the 
beginning of the movement, but found it impossible to do 
justice to its great leaders—Plato and Aristotle—within the 
imits of the History. Nine years later the author partly 
fulfilled his promise by the publication of his treatise upon 
Plato and the other companions of Sokrates, leaving a full half 
of the appointed task still unperformed. Mr. Grote, his 
editors tell us, had then passed his seventieth year, but he did 
not shrink from the arduous labour still before him. In spite of 
failing strength and the increasing distraction of public business, 
he held steadily on until death overtook him in the midst of 
the course. 

Had Mr. Grote lived to finish his labours, instead of the two 
volumes now before us we should probably have had four. The 
Ethica and Rhetorica find no place in this exposition of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, and it is matter of special regret, as 
the editors say, that the author has left nothing worked out 
upon this field so specially his own. The editors have been 
able to give us a very thorough-going exposition of Aristotle’s 
logic, and an instructive chapter on the psychological treatises. 
The materials which would have been used for commenting 
upon the metaphysics and the physical writings of Aristotle 
have been collected together and published in an appendix, 
which, if unavoidably somewhat heterogeneous, is very valuable. 
It contains an interesting discussion of the doctrine of universals, 
a severe but not undeserved criticism of Sir William Hamilton’s 
account of Aristotle’s doctrine of First Principles, accompanied 
by a statement of what Mr. Grote believes to be Aristotle’s real 
doctrine, long abstracts of six books of the Metaphysics* and 
two books of the De Coelo, a short account of the philosophy of 
Epicurus, and a slight sketch of the opinions of the Stoics. The 
volumes contain a very full account of Aristotle’s life and 
work at Athens and elsewhere, an interesting chapter on 
the history of the Aristotelian Canon, the Logic and Psycho- 
lgoy of Aristotle, notes upon the Metaphysics and Physics, and 
a brief account of the post-Aristotelian philosophy. The editors 
have evidently spared no pains to make the best possible use of 
the manuscripts placed in their hands, and if we cannot entirely 
agree with them when they say that in the volumes before us 
we have ‘a most important contribution to the history of 
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ancient thought,’ we must at least admit that they have 
enabled us in a wonderful way, if we consider the scantiness of 
the materials in their possession, to know the opinions of 
Mr. Grote upon the thoughts and reasonings of the greatest 
thinker of antiquity. The most valuable parts of the work are 
undoubtedly those which Mr. Grote left ready for publication, 
and the value of the rest of the book must be judged very 
much from this finished portion. At the same time it must 
never be forgotten that we have before us not so much a book 
as the materials for a book ; not so much Mr. Grote’s account of 
the thoughts and speculations of Aristotle, as notes gathered 
upon this subject for his own private use; and if we are at any 
time compelled to pass a somewhat adverse criticism upon these 
two volumes, we trust that our readers will remember that we 
are criticising not so much Mr. Grote’s last work on Aristotle 
as the opinion of the editors, that these two volumes form ‘a 
‘most important contribution to the history of ancient thought.’ 
The opinions and theories of every man are more or less 
coloured by the circumstances of his life and the peculiarities 
of his education; and the great Greek philosophers, although 
they have been teachers of nations in a greater degree 
than any other wise men, were not exceptions to this rule. The 
band of philosophers among whom Plato is the first and greatest, 
all emanated from Sokrates as their common intellectual pro- 
genitor; all of them manifested their intellectual activit 
wholly or principally in the composition of dialogues; and all 
lived in an atmosphere of Hellenic freedom, as yet untrammeled 
by any overruling imperial ascendency from without. Plato, 
too, like his master Sokrates, was a native of Athens, and 
although this did not hinder him from rising above the pre- 
judices and narrowness of the circle of Athenian life and politics, 
yet his speculations on men and states show many traces of 
these influences. Aristotle, on the other hand, is the chief of a 
new school of thinkers, for whom the teachings of Sokrates 
were only an historical tradition, who lived and taught when 
the freedom of the old Grecian city life was curbed and 
regulated by the dominion of an external imperial power. 
They were no longer merely citizens of a small city state, they 
were members of the Grecian empire, which, with Macedonia at 
its head, was forcing itself into relationship with all the king- 
doms of the earth, and was unconsciously giving its people 
wider and truer sympathies by making them partakers in a larger 
and more varied experience of individual and national life. 
Their style of composition suited the form of their thought. 
With these philosophers the Sokratic dialogue was no longer 
NO, CXIV, HH 
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the chief or only form of composition fit to express metaphysical 
and ethical truth. They composed dialogues, it is true, but 
dialogues which were more rhetorical than dramatic, and in 
which the Sokratic dialect was used more for rhetorical ornament 
than as the scientific instrument in the discovery of truth ; and 
they preferred to discuss ethical and political questions in a 
more formal manner, by collecting detailed facts, attempting 
historical criticism, proposing and solving special problems, 
and forming theories of things. 

Aristotle was born at Stageira, a small Hellenic colony in 
Thrace, situated on the Strymonic Gulf, a little north of the 
isthmus which ends in the mountainous promontory of Athos. 
The founders of the colony were Grecks from the island of 
Andros, who were afterwards reinforced by additional immigrants 
from Chalkis, in Euboea; these Euboean colonists gave the 
name of the mother country to the land round about their city 
of adoption, and thus the country or district of Thrace, which 
had Stageira for its centre, was called Chalkis. The town was 
at first, like other Grecian cities, a distinct independent and 
self-governing community ; but it afterwards became one of the 
confederacy of free cities which were united together under 
the presidency of Olynthus. It lay near the frontier of Mace- 
donia, and was not far from Pella, the residence of Amyntas, 
King of Macedonia and father of Philip; and this fact of 
situation was most important in determining the future life and 
condition of its greatest citizen. 

It is impossible to fix accurately the exact date of the birth 
of Aristotle, but we know that he was not born before 392 B.c., 
nor after 385-384 B.c. His father, Nicomachus, was a distin- 
guished physician and the author of some medical works, and 
was descended from the famous heroic gens of the Asklepiads; 
and his mother, Phaestis, was of a good civie family, which 
traced their descent from one of the first Chalkidian colonists, 
and in all probability still maintained some correspondence 
with the mother country, for we find that Aristotle retired to 
Euboea when he left Athens after the death of Alexander. 
His parentage secured for Aristotle very great advantages, 
both in the early and habitual cultivation of his faculties of 
observation and reasoning, and also in afterwards providing 
places where he could have the fullest opportunities of using 
and displaying his splendid abilities. His father was the 
confidential physician and friend of Amyntas, and, as Galen 
informs us, like other fathers of the Asklepiad family, he 
taught his son the habit of physical observation and the 
manual practice of dissection. 
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We do not know much about the boyhood of Aristotle. He 
lost his father while quite a youth, and came under the guardian- 
ship of Proxenus, a native of Atarnceus, who had settled at 
Stageira, and was probably nearly related to his ward, for 
Sextus Empiricus calls Nicanor, the son of Proxenus, a 
Stageirite and a relative of Aristotle (Zrayeipirns Kat oixetos 
"Apiororédovs). There are many conflicting accounts of 
Aristotle’s first appearance in Athens and his introduction to 
Plato, and it is not easy to make a consistent story out of them. 
Some have said that Aristotle first came to Athens as a quack 
doctor or seller of medical nostrums; others that he came as a 
soldier, poor and in great distress; others again allege that he 
was conspicuous for the effeminate elegance of his dress and for 
his luxurious habits. These various stories may be set aside, and 
the likeliest account seems to be that which Zeller has given us. 
Aristotle came to Athens in his seventeenth year, and immediatel 
entered the Platonic circle, where he remained until the deat 
of his master. It is not likely that Aristotle enjoyed personal 
intercourse with Plato from his first arrival, for Plato was in 
all probability absent from Athens on his second Sicilian journey ; 
but he seems to have joined the Platonic circle at once, and 
begun to learn from the disciples what he was afterwards more 
thoroughly taught by the master. We do not know definitely 
how Aristotle employed himself while Plato was still absent in 
Sicily. According to one account he spent three years in the 
society of Sokrates himself; but this is not very likely, and the 
conjecture of Zeller, founded on Cicero, that he learned rhetoric 
from Isokrates, is more probable. When Plato returned from 
Sicily, Aristotle became his disciple, and remained with him 
for nearly twenty years (for it is extremely improbable that 
Aristotle set up a school of philosophy in opposition to Plato 
before Plato’s death), diligently studying his philosophy and 
imitating his style of composition. 

On the death of Plato, Aristotle, along with his fellow- 
disciple, Xenokrates, left Athens and went to Atarneus, the 
native city of his guardian Proxenus, which was then ruled 
over by Ifermeias, a remarkable man, who had been slave of 
the tyrant Eubulus, and on his death had contrived to ascend 
the throne in his stead. ‘This Hermeias had been at Athens, 
had gained entrance into the Platonic circle, and now showed 
every kindness to the two disciples of Plato, who had come to 
settle in Atarneus. Aristotle remained with him several years, 
and became an intimate personal friend. When lermeias died 
Aristotle married Pythias, the sister—according to some accounts; 
the niece and adopted daughter, according to —s the 
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tyrant, who, on his death, had lost home, friends, and property.* 

e life of Hermeias was an example of the sudden turns of 
fortune which so frequently visited the tyrants of small Greek 
states. He was treacherously captured by the Persian general 
Mentor, and his property confiscated in the name of the great 
King. 

in years after the death of Hermeias, Philip of Macedon 
asked Aristotle to take charge of the education of his son, 
afterwards Alexander the Great, and he accepted the offer, 
and went to live in Macedonia. Unfortunately, we know little 
or nothing of the mode of instruction pursued, or indeed of 


‘the talents and disposition of the young prince. Plutarch is 


too much accustomed to idealize in his biographies, and so cannot 
be trusted. It is more than probable, however, that Alexander 
was a boy and youth of brilliant talents, and early manifested 
great power and sagacity. If he had not been so, it is not 
likely that such a wise prince as Philip would have made his 
son regent ere he was quite sixteen; and the ease with which 
Alexander took up and carried out all his father’s schemes when 
the power came into his own hands, and defeated all the formid- 
able combinations made against him, prove that he was a pupil 
a of his tutor, ere unexampled successes and Asiatic influ- 
ences had corrupted his character and destroyed the promise of 
his early manhood. 

In 386 s.c. Alexander became King of Macedonia; he 
rapidly consolidated his power against all attempts made to 
overthrow it, and was soon engaged in vast projects for the con- 
quest first of Persia and then of the world. Plato had died in 
347 B.c., during Aristotle’s stay in Macedonia, and Xenokrates, 
who had succeeded Speusippus in 339 3.c., was scholiarch in the 
Platonic school of philosophy. Aristotle, able to give himself 
entirely to philosophy, and no longer restrained by the presence 
of his master from publishing and enforcing his own particular 
doctrines and opinions, returned to Athens in 335 b.c., and 
established for himself a new and rival school on the castern 
side of Athens, in the gymnasium attached to the temple of 


_* Mr. Grote, following Strabo and Diodorus, says that Aristotle mar- 
ried Pythias, the niece of Hermeias, during the lifetime of the tyrant. We 
have followed the account given by Aristocles, which is the more gene- 
rally accepted by modern historians. Pythias was Aristotle’s first wife ; 
he had by her a daughter, who was thrice married—first to Nicanor, 
the son of Aristotle’s former guardian Proxenus; then to Proclus, a 
Spartan, by whom she had two sons. who were scholars of Theophrastus ; 
and lastly to Metrodorus, by whom she had one son, who also studied 
philosophy. It is probable that the father’s tastes belonged to the 
daughter, who in turn bequeathed them to her sons. 
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Apollo Lykeius, and thence called the Lykeium. There he 
lectured to crowds of students, giving most of his instruction, 
tradition says, while walking in the garden; there he composed 
numerous works on philosophy and kindred subjects ; and there 
maintained an extensive correspondence—writing among others 
to Alexander and Antipater. This was the portion of his life 
richest in results to philosophy ; but it was not of long duration. 
Alexander died in June, 323 3.c., and his unexpected decease 
produced a sudden change in the political state and feeling of 
almost every Grecian city. It entirely changed the position of 
Aristotle in Athens. He had been long connected with the 
Macedonian dynasty, and was identified with the Macedonian 
or anti-national party in Athens. He had come to Athens in 
the very year in which Alexander had offered his crowning 
insult to Kikenine liberties, and had compelled the patriotic 
citizens Ephialtes and Charidemus to go into exile. His new 
school had been originally opened under the protection of 
Alexander and Antipater, and was looked upon as a great 
centre of the Macedonian party in Athens. Alexander had 
from time to time sent presents of money to assist his old tutor 
in the prosecution of his researches in natural history, and was 
in the habit of collecting and transmitting to Athens _ 
objects of interest which he met with in his expeditions ; and 
these facts were constantly brought under the notice of the 
Athenians, by the presence of a statue of Aristotle, erected in 
Athens by order of Alexander. Aristotle was, in short, the 
most prominent Macedonian partisan in Athens at the time of 
Alexander’s death. This would have been enough to brin 
down upon him the popular fury, which would soon burst fort 
when no longer restrained by the fear of reprisals; but it so 
happened that Aristotle had become in an especial manner 
identified with a striking act of Macedonian outrage perpetrated 
only one year before the death of his former pupil. At the 
Olympic festival of 324 3.c., Alexander sent down an order 
enjoining every Grecian city to recall all exiles who had been 
banished by judicial sentence. It so happened that the Mace- 
donian who was the bearer of this reseript, which thus violently 
trampled upon the autonomy of each separate city, and out- 
raged the feelings of the free citizens of Athens especially, was 
Nicanor of Stageira, ‘son of Proxenus, the early guardian of 
‘ Aristotle, and himself the cherished friend or ward, and ulti- 
‘mately the son-in-law of the philosopher.’ ‘We may be 
‘certain,’ says Mr. Grote, ‘that Aristotle would gladly embrace 
‘the opportunity of seeing again this attached friend returning 
‘after a long absence on service in Asia, that he would be 
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‘ present with him at the Olympic festival, perhaps receive a 
‘visit from him at Athens also. And the unpopularity of 
‘ Aristotle at Athens, as identified with Macedonian imperial 
‘ authority, would thus be aggravated by his notorious personal 
alliance with his fellow-citizen Nicanor, the bearer of that 
rescript in which such authority had been most odiously 
manifested.’ Such was the position of Aristotle in Athens, and 
such the yarious circumstances which had made him hateful to 
the great mass of citizens, who prided themselves on their 
patriotic sentiments. 

It was just at the time when the anti-Macedonian feeling 
against Aristotle was at its height that Alexander died, aud 
the fury of the patriotic party was no longer restrained by their 
just fear of awakening the wrath of the conqueror. Aristotle 
suddenly and unexpectedly found himself exposed to the full 
blast of popular revenge. 


‘ 


‘ An indictment’ (says Mr. Grote) ‘was preferred against him by 
Eurymedon, the Hierophant (chief priest of the Eleusinian Demeter), 
aided by Demophilus, son of the historian Ephorus. The hymn or 
pean (still existing), which Aristotle had composed in commemora- 
tion of the death and in praise of the character of the eunuch Her- 
meias, was arraigned as a mark of impiety ; besides which Aristotle 
had erected at Delphi a statue of Hermeias, with an honorific inscrip- 
tion, and was even alleged to have ollered sacrifices to him as toa god, 
In the published writings of Aristotle too, the accusers found various 
heretical doctrines suitable for sustaining their indictment ; as, for 
example, the declaration that prayer and sacrifices to the gods were 
of no avail. Dut there can be little doubt that the hymn, ode, or 
pean, in honour of Hermeias, would be more offensive to the feel- 
ings ofan ordinary Athenian than any philosophical dogma extracted 
from the cautious prose compositions of Aristotle. It is a hymn, of 
noble thought and dignified measure, addressed to Virtue, in which 
are extolled the semi-divine or heroic persons who had fought, 
endured, or perished in her service... . ‘To many of the Athenian 
public it would seem insult, and even impiety, to couple Hermeias 
with the greatest personages of Hellenic mythology, as a successful 
competitor for heroic honours. We need only real the invective of 
Claudian against Kutyopius, to appreciate the incredible bitterness of 
indignation and contempt which was suggested by the spectacle of a 
eunuch and a slave exercising high public functions. And the 
character of a despot was to the anti-Macedonizing Athenians hardly 
less odious than either of the two others combined with it in 
Hermeias.’ 


Aristotle felt the insecurity of his position, and taking ad- 
vantage of the Athenian custom which permitted the accused 
to leave the city at any time before the day of the trial, he 
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departed to Chalkis, in Euboea, and placed himself under the 

protection of the Macedonian garrison there. Mr. Grote con- 
jectures that it was Aristotle’s intention to return again to 
Athens after the Macedonian supremacy had been restored, 
and the conjecture is well supported by the facts of the case. 
Aristotle had left his library at Athens under the charge of 
Theophrastus; he knéw that Macedonia would not forego 
supremacy over Greece without a struggle, and he was in per- 
sonal correspondence with Antipater himself, from whom he 
would receive direct assurance of this resolution; and he was 
well aware that Athens must ever continue to be the ‘ central 
‘hearth of Hellenic letters and philosophy,’ in spite of her 
political degradation, and that no other city could give him the 
same advantageous position for the propagation of his opinions. 
But this return was not to take place ; Aristotle died at Chalkis 
soon after the end of the Lamian war, and the entrance of the 
Macedonian garrison into Athens. Indigestion and weakness 
of the stomach seem to have been the immediate causes ef his 
death ; but it cannot be doubted that the fatigues and anxicties 
of his flight from Athens must have told upon a constitution 
never very robust. 

It is difficult to arrive at any true and unbiassed view of the 
personal character and habits of Aristotle. Few public men 
have been so mercilessly criticised by contemporaries ; and the 
accounts which have come down to us are mostly those of 
enemies. A whole army of assailants (otpards Gdos), Epiku- 
rus, ‘Timeeus, Kubulides, Alexinus, Kephisodorus, ‘Theocritus of 
Chios, and Demochares, nephew of Demosthenes, have spared 
no pains to blacken the character and misrepresent the motives 
of the great philosopher. His personal appearance, his rela- 
tions to Plato, his friendship with Hermeias, his conduct 
towards his two wives, his relation to Alexander, the faults real 
and imagined, and the extravagance of his youth, and the 
political misdeeds of his old age, have been made the objects of 
unsparing attack; and it is somewhat difficult to get behind 
all this abuse, and reach the real character of the man. Mr. 
Grote, following the tradition which describes him as 
Kal pixpdypatos, says that he had thin legs and 
small eyes, lisped somewhat in his speech, was elegant and 
even showy in his attire, and somewhat luxurious in his 
living. He shows, by referring to a letter written by Antipater 
shortly after the philosopher’s death, that Aristotle had pleasing 
and persuasive manners; and proves from his will and other 
authentic sources that he must have been a man of affectionate 
forethought and fine domestic feelings. The judgment passed 
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by Zeller on the personal character of Aristotle is probably the 
correct one. He asserts that he was a man of pure principles, 
of a true and just moral sentiment, of subtle and quick judg- 
ment, with a sensibility for everything beautiful, and with 
warm and lively feelings for the family life, and for friend- 
ship; that he was grateful to his benefactors, kind to his 
dependents, humane and mild to his slaves and servants, full of 
faithful love to his wife, and that he showed an honourable 
comprehension of the duties of married life far above the usual 
Greck standard. One of the most prominent parts of his 
character is his ethical fineness of perception, and his delicate 
tact. He was undoubtedly deficient in the sterner virtues, and 
was not made of the stuff out of which martyrs like Sokrates 
are fashioned. He was the keen, quick-witted, polished, and 
kindly Erasmus, rather than the sturdy Luther, of Hellenic 
life. Ie had not the full and freely flowing imagination of Plato, 
nor his geniality, nor his magic of speech ; but for clear, cool, 
accurate statement and description, and for bold, comprehen- 
sive, and simple theorizing and generalization, he stands un- 
rivalled in the range of Hellenic literature. 

In this sketch of the life of Aristotle we have followed, save 
in a few unimportant details, the very picturesque account 
given by Mr. Grote in the first chapter of his work. In the 
discussion of the Aristotelian canon, and of one or two philo- 
sophical pcints suggested by Mr. Grote’s commentary, we shall 
not be able to follow our author so closely. 

In his chapter on the Aristotelian canon, Mr. Grote confesses 
at the outset that he cannot make the same appeal to external 
evidence in the case of Aristotle’s writings as he did when 
criticising theories regarding the Platonic canon. This con- 
fession warrants us in expecting a patient discussion of the 
various arguments for and against the authenticity of at 
least these Aristotelian writings, whose genuineness has been 
most questioned ; but our expectations are wholly disappointed. 
Mr. Grote might reasonably dismiss the various arguments 
against the authenticity of several of the Platonic dialogues, 
founded on internal evidence, if, as he conceived, the Alexandrian 
canon was good external evidence—although we think that 
until he had met and overcome Professor Schaarschmidt’s 
reasoning against the trustworthiness of that canon, he had not 
made good his main point ; but when he admits, as he does, that 
the Aristotelian ‘ problem is more complicated, and the matters 
‘of evidence more defective, more uncertain, and more con- 
‘ tradictory,’ we naturally expect more than a mere historical 
sketch of the various difficulties that surround the subject and 
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a rapid rush to a conclusion, without any good reason why it 
and not another opinion should be taken. ‘The main difficulty 
about the Aristotelian canon is stated by Mr. Grote as follows : 


‘The different works now remaining, and published in the Berlin 
edition of Aristotle, are forty-six in number. But among these 
several were disallowed or suspected, even by some ancient critics, 
while modern critics have extended the like judgment yet further. 
Of several others again, the component section (either the books in 
our present phraseology, or portions thereof) appear to have existed 
once as detached rolls, to have become disjointed, or even to have 
parted company, and to have been re-arranged or put together into 
aggregates, according to the judgment of critics and librarians. 
Examples of such doubtful aggregates or doubtful arrangements will 
appear when we review the separate Aristotelian compositions (the 
Metaphysica, Politica, &e.). It is, however, by one or more of these 
forty-six titles that Aristotle is known to modern students, and was 
known to medieval students. But the case was very different with 
ancient literati, such as Eratosthenes, Polybius, Cicero, Strabo, Plu- 
tarch, &c., down to the time of Alexander of Aphrodisias, Athenaeus, 
Diogenes Laertius, &c., towards the close of the second century after 
the Christian era. It iscertain that these ancients perused many 
works of Aristotle, or generally recognised as his, which we do not 
now possess; and among those which we do now possess there are 
many which it is not certain that they perused or even knew.’ 


The ancient Aristotelian canon was not the modern canon, 
and cannot be compared with it. The ancient canon is given 
us in the catalogue of Diogenes Laertius, corrected by the list 
of an anonymous biographer, cited in the notes of Menage to 
that author. The two lists vary slightly. The catalogue of 
Diogenes contains 146 distinct titles of works, with the number 
of books or sections contained in each work. The anonymous 
list contains only 127 titles, being nineteen less than the list in 
Diogenes. [Besides this there are other small differences; but 
these differences are so very slight that the list of Diogenes may 
be taken as the Aristotelian canon of antiquity; while the 
modern canon is made up of the forty-six works composing 
the Berlin edition of Aristotle. Two difficulties, there- 
fore, confront the student in his attempt to discover what 
Aristotle actually wrote :—(1) How are the old catalogues of 
Aristotle’s works to be reconciled with our modern canon ? and 
(2) What is the trustworthiness of this modern list? How is 
it possible to suppose that there can be two separate catalogues 
of Aristotle’s writings, both genuine, and yet differing so much 
that the one cannot be reconciled with the other? And when 
this question has been answered, what grounds have we for 
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accepting the modern list as correct, and what are our reasons 
for accepting any given treatise as the actual work of Aristotle ? 

The difficulty of reconciling the ancient catalogue with the 
modern is quite insurmountable by all the ordinary rules of 
criticism. Most of the works now accepted and known as 
belonging to Aristotle are not found in the old catalogue at all, 
and besides this difference in the individual treatises enume- 
rated, there are more gencral differences of style and subjects 
treated. According to Diogenes the werks of Aristotle must 
have embraced almost every species of literature. His corre- 
spondence was collected and published by Artemon or Aretas, 
in eight books, and is ealled by Demetrius and David a model 
of the epistolary style, while his letters to Philip of Macedon, to 
Alexander, and Antipater appear to have been as instructive in 
matter as they were elegant in form. Aristotle seems to have 
been a poet, a maker of biographies and orations, and a collector 
of legendary narratives. Perhaps the best attested of these 
list writings are the Dialogues, in which the author seems to 
have discussed all manner of different subjects, and which were 
doubtless formed on the model of Plato’s writings. These 
dialogues are spoken of by Cicero, by Plutarch, by Ammonius, 
and David, a other writers of antiquity, to say nething of 
Diogenes and the anonymous author quoted by Menage; and 
they must have been written in a highly polished and ornate 
style, which Cicero himself did not disdain to call ‘flumen 
‘orationis aureum. There were besides many descriptive and 
historical works, and several treatises on philosophy, historical, 
critical, and constructive, which we now know nothing about. 
In short the two catalogues are unlike each other, and the works 
themselves must haye been so different in character, style, and 
contents, that Mr. Grote cannot help having his usual fling at 
modern criticism, and asking how any Aristolelisches Gefiihl could 
guide a critic through such a maze, and enable him to find out 
that the author of the works mentioned in the two catalogues 
was one and the same man. Apart indeed from the great 
difficulty of understanding how any man but the Aristotle who 
was the pupil of Plato and the great teacher of antiquity, coud 
have written the works which have come down to us as Aristotle’s, 
and could have exercised such a mighty influence over the whole 
of medizval thought, modern criticism may well demand some 
good external evidence for the fact that the Aristotle of Diogenes 
Laertius was the Aristotle of the Berlin catalogue, and some 
theory which will account for the difference of the two cata- 
logues. This first difficulty is got over by appealing to a strange 
story told by Strabo about the fate of Aristotle’s private manu- 
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scripts—a story which has often been declared false by critics, 
but which most scholars now agree to accept. On the death of 
Aristotle his library and MSS. became the property of Theophras- 
tus, who was chief of the Peripatetic school in Athens for about 
thirty-five years after-Aristotle left that city. He bequeathed 
his whole library to a philosophical friend, Neleus, who carried 
it away from Athens to Skepsis, in Asia Minor. There it 
remained for nearly two centuries, in the possession of the family 
of Neleus, and was quite lost to the literary and philosophical 
world. Skepsis was within the territories of the kings of Per- 
gamos, who, thirty or forty years after Neleus left Athens to 
settle in Asia Minor, had begun to collect books for their royal 
library, which promised to rival the famous one of Alexandria. 
The kings of Pergamos, it seems, were not restrained by any 
petty scruples from scizing upon and appropriating books 
belonging to their subjects, and the heirs of Neleus, who wished 
to preserve the library of their ancestor, were forced to conceal 
their treasures in a cellar, where they were exposed to various 
injuries from damp and worms. There the books remained for 
nearly a century and a half, until the book-hunting dynasty of 
Pergamos had become extinct, in 133 B.c, All fear of seizure 
for the royal library being then at an end, the manuscripts were 
withdrawn from the cellar, and sold to Apellikon, a native of 
Teos, who was resident in Athens, and attached to the Peripatetic 
school of philosophy. The books were in a very bad condition, 
but Apellikon scems to have spared no pains to remedy the 
mischief that had been done. He caused new copies to be taken, 
corrected what had become worm-caten, and supplied what was 
defective or illegible ; but with all his care the work seems to have 
been very wnskilfully done, and the copies which he made were, 
according to Strabo, full of errors. Aristotle’s library remained 
in Athens until 80 .c., when Sylla besieged the city, and took 
it by storm. The conqucror took possession of the books of 
Appellikon, and carried them to Rome. At Rome the various 
manuscripts were examined by competent judges, especially by 
Tyrannion, who was a friend of Cicero, and by Andronikus of 
Rhodes; and the result of their labours is the modern Aristotelian 
canon. This story, if true—and, as we have said, there is no 
reason to doubt it—at once explains the difference between the 
ancient and the modern Aristotelian canon. ‘The ancients pos- 
sessed the more popular writings which had been prepared for 
immediate publication, while the more abstruse writings were by 
a strange accident kept concealed from the literary werld for two 
centuries and a half after the death of the philosopher. As soon, 
however, as these loug-buried writings made their appearance, 
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they would at once begin to send the other hitherto well-known 
works of Aristotle into the background, for they evidently con- 
tained the fundamental principles of his philosophy ; and when 
the flood of barbarism began to spread over Europe the more 
popular and least valuable writings would have the worse chance 
of survival. This story of Strabo, then, explains how it is that 
we are in possession of several works of Aristotle which were 
wholly unknown to the ancient Jiterati, and how almost all the 
writings of the philosopher which were known to them have not 
descended to us. 

This brings us to the second question: How far can we trust 
the modern catalogue? Are all the works it contains really 
works of Aristotle, and if so, how are we to account for the 
perplexities of obscurity and unintelligibility which characterize 
them? In other words, are the forty-six works which make up 
the Berlin edition of Aristotle all genuine, or are some of them 
to be rejected as spurious, and to what cause are we to trace 
the numerous obscure passages, doubtful arrangements, and 
repetitions which occur in these writings? This is the question 
which modern Aristotelian criticism has to face and settle to 
the best of its ability, and we are sorry that Mr. Grote has 
scarcely even faced it. He puts the matter clearly enough: 


‘Though the edition published by Andronikus would contain many 
genuine works of Aristotle not previously known or edited, we cannot 
be sure that it would not also include some which were spurious. 
Reflect what the library of Apellikon, transported to Rome by Sylla, 
really was. There was in it the entire library of Theophrastus ; 
probably, also, that of Neleus, who must have had some books of 
his own, besides what he inherited from Theophrastus. It included 
all the numerous manuscript works composed by Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, and many other manuscript works purchased or 
acquired by them but composed by others—the whole in very bad 
order and condition; and, moreover, the books which Apellikon 
possessed before—doubtless as many Aristotelian books as he could 
purchase. To distinguish among this heterogeneous mass of manu- 
scripts which of them were the manuscripts composed by Aristotle ; 
to separate these from the writings of Theophrastus, Eudemus, or 
other authors, who composed various works of their own upon the 
same subjects and with the same titles as those of Aristotle, required 
extreme critical discernment and caution; the rather, since there 
was no living companion of Aristotle or Theophrastus to guide 
or advise, more than a century and a half having elapsed since the 
death of Theophrastus, and two centuries since that of Aristotle. 
Such were the difficulties amidst which Apellikon, Tyrannion, and 
Andronikus had to decide, when they singled out the manuscripts of 
Aristutle to be published. I will not say they decided wrongly ; yet 
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neither can I contend (as I argued in the case of the Platonic dia- 


logues) that the presumption is very powerful in favour of that canon 
which their decision made legal.’ 


Mr. Grote thus acknowledges that our Aristotelian canon 
is not a very reliable one, and rests on no very complete 
external evidence. And any work upon Aristotle, if it is 
to be considered valuable, still more if it claims to be ‘a most 
‘important contribution to the history of ancient thought,’ 
must, as a preliminary matter, discuss, to the best of 
the author’s ability, this vexed question of the Aristotelian 
canon. But Mr. Grote never attempts to solve the difficulty 
which has engaged the attention of so many eminent Continental 
critics ; he rather gocs out uf his way to misrepresent the method 
of German Platonic and Aristotelian criticism by speaking 
contemptuously of an Arisfotelisches Gefihl, as if our great 
Continental critics professed to find the genuine writings of the 
great masters of antiquity by some such instinct as that 
which enables a pointer to find partridges, and as if they did 
not pay quite as much attention to the question of external 
criticism as Mr. Grote himself. It is true that we have an 
unfinished work before us, and that we are promised certain 
critical remarks on doubtful arrangements of books in the 
course of the treatment of the separate Aristotelian compositions, 

and the Metaphysica, Politica, &c., are alluded to; but we may 
judge how far Mr. Grote was prepared to discuss the great 
question of the authenticity of many of the works now attributed 
to Aristotle by the way in which he has handled the very 
important matter of the authenticity of the treatise upon the 
Categories, 

The treatise on the Categories is the first of the six treatises 
which compose what the Aristotelian commentators called the 
Organon. The other five are ‘On Enunciation,’ the ‘ Prior 
Analytics,’ the ‘ Posterior Analytics,’ ‘ The Topics,’ and thie trea- 
tise on the ‘Solution of Sophisms,’ and, together with the book 
upon the Categories, comprise the whole of Aristotle’s logical 
writings which have descended to us. These six treatises are 
separate and independent works, and have been put together into 
one whole, and given a collective name by later commentators, 
not by Aristotle himself. The authenticity of the last five works 
has never been questioned, but many objections have been urged 
against the genuine character of the first. Mr. Grote says, 
‘some eminent critics, Prantl and Bonitz among them, con- 
‘ sider the treatise Categorize not to be the work of Aristotle,’ 
but he does not sixy to discuss the matter. He simply adds, 
‘ The arguments on which this opinion rests are not convincing 
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‘to me; and even if they were, the treatise could not be left 
‘ out of consideration, since the doctrine of the ten Categories 
‘is indisputably Aristotle’s,’ and scems to forget that even 
although, by a patient investigation of other Aristotelian 
writings, it is possible to recover all the ten Categories mentioned 
in the disputed treatise, yet the relations of the various Cate- 
gories to each other, and more especially to the First Category, 
are never given in precisely the same way, and that commen- 
tators find some difficulty in adjusting the doctrine of the 
Categories given in the first treatise in the Organon to Aris- 
totle’s other deliverances upon the same subject. In point of 
fact, the view taken of the authenticity or non-authenticity of 
this book upon the Categories has a somewhat important 
influence in forming our opinions upon the whole Aristotelian 
system. So much was this felt by early commentators, that some 
were disposed to doubt the genuineness of the book upon the 
Categories, while others explained away the difficulties by sup- 
posing that there must have been another and different edition. 
We do not see how the arguments of Prantl and Bonitz against 
the authenticity of the treatise are to be got over, and, putting 
aside the many weighty considerations arising from the curious 
and post-Aristotelian use of philosophical terms, we do not 
think it at all probable that in his principal treatise on such a 
fundamental doctrine of his philosophy as the Categories, Aris- 
totle would have given us such a one-sided, unmethodical dis- 
cussion of a subject which he has so fully and completely 
and systematically discussed in other portions of his writings ; 
and upon the whole, we are inclined to agree with Prantl when 
he sums up by saying, ‘Ja, wenn ich nicht sehr irre, ist das 
‘ Buch nicht vor dem Aufireten des Chrysippus von irgend 
‘einem Peripatetiker fabricirt worden.’ But whatever be the 
opinion which the Aristotelian critic may arrive at regardin 
the authenticity of this treatise, he must give the subject caref 
and attentive study, and not dismiss it in a sentence, as if it 
were a point of no consequence, and one which would in no way 
affect the estimate to be made of the Aristotelian philosophy ; 
and what we have to object to in this book of Mr. Grote is 
the utter absence of any attempt to face or discuss the great 
and interesting question of the criticism of the canon. 

There is another general critical question which Mr. Grote 
does not allude to, unless accidentally in his very interesting 
account of the distinction between esoteric and exoteric, and 
which is of scarcely less importance than the problem of the 
genuineness of the various Aristotelian writings, and that is 
the question about the original nature or character of those 
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writings which we now call Aristotelian. Were they published 
works of Aristotle, or were they not? ‘This question is’ sug- 
gested by the hopeless obscurity of many of these writings, an 
obscurity which arises, in most cases, from the compactness and 
abruptness of the sentences, and from the total want of connec- 
tion so often found between consecutive sentences and para- 
graphs. This repeatedly occurs, even in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and is most apparent in several of the books of the 
Metaphysics. In fact, most of the writings of Aristotle which 
have descended to us are not unlike the notes which a Scotch 
or German student might take of his Professor’s lectures on 
logic, or ethics, or metaphysics ; and we are inclined to believe 
that these treatises, as they are known to us, are either Aristotle’s 
own notes for prelections, or the note-books of his students, 
who took down as rapidly as they could what their master was 
accustomed to deliver as he discoursed with them upon the 
various branches of philosophy. We cannot, however, attempt 
to discuss such interesting questions here, and have alluded to 
them only for the purpose of showing how little this book of 
Mr. Grote does to settle for us the difficulties which must be 
faced and overcome in some way or other, before any satisfac- 
tory account can be given of the Aristotelian philosophical 
system. 

In his account of Aristotle’s philosophy, Mr. Grote pursues 
the plan he followed in his book upon Plato. He first of all 
gives an elaborate analysis of each treatise, and then proceeds 
to state his own opinions upon the philosophical point discussed, 
either in the form of a summary of what Aristotle has said, or 
as a critical commentary upon Aristotle’s assertions. This mode 
of exposition, while it has the merit of laborious attention to 
details, is apt to make the expositor lose sight of the general out- 
line of the system he is discussing, and tends to make him forget, 
in the multiplicity of minor points, the great principles of the 
scheme of philosophy which is occupying his attention. Moreover, 
when the critic holds somewhat strong, not to say bigoted views, 
upon the various subjects which come up to be discussed, it is 
often difficult to avoid the impulse to find the critic’s own 
opinions in the views of the author commented upon. Readers 
of Mr. Grote’s ‘ Plato,’ for instance, were more surprised than 
delighted to find that under his skilful manipulation, and with- 
out any conscious unfairness of interpretation, that Athenian 
sage became transformed into an uncompromising, if not always 
intelligent, defender of the modern English sensationalist school 
of philosophy, and many passages of his writings which had 
been thought to teach othes and higher doctrines, were inter- 
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preted into confessions of the truth of the doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of human knowledge in its shallowest form; while all 
those main features of the Platonic philosophy, all that frame- 
work of the great principles of a spiritual a of the 
loftiest and grandest kind, had somehow vanished. Mr. Grote 
had dissected Plato rather than studied him, and, as might have 
been expected, the scalpel had not revealed the life that was 
sought after. So it is with the present attempt to bring us face 
to face with Aristotle. Mr. Grote analyzes the Aristotelian 
phrases, and elaborately explains the Aristotelian terminology ; 
but somehow or other he never recovers for us the living system 
of Aristotelian thought, which is the thing we want to learn 
about and know; and these two volumes, however they may 
help the hard-pressed student to cram for an examination in 
Aristotle’s Logic or Metaphysics, will in no way make English 
readers more familiar with that wonderful system of theories 
upon God, the universe, and the soul of man, which once had 
an almost magical influence upon European thought, whether 
theological or philosophical. 

Let us take, as an illustration of his treatment, Mr. Grote’s 
account of the First Category. ‘Aristotle,’ says Mr. Grote, 
‘ranks as his first and fundamental category suBsTANcE or 
‘ ESSENCE—Odoia; the abstract substantive word corresponding 
‘to 70 dv.” He then goes on to say that the First Ens, or First 
Essence—that which is Ens in the fullest sense—is the indi- 
vidual concrete person, or thing in nature. This First Hns is 
indispensable as subject, or substratum, for all other Categories, 
and even for predication generally. It is a subject only ; it 
never appears as a predicate of anything else. As hic aliguis, 
or hoc aliquid, it lies at the bottom (either expressed or implied) 
of the whole work of predication. It is ns, or Essence, 
most of all, par excellence. We are told that what is most 
peculiar to Essence is that while remaining unum et idem 
numero, it is capable, by change in itself, of receiving alter- 
nately contrary accidents. And in this summary of the whole 
discussion, Mr. Grote asserts that in the Categoria Aristotle 
analyses this Ens Completum (not metaphysically into Form and 
Matter, as we shall find him doing elsewhere, but) logically into 
Subject and Predicates. In this logical analysis the Subject 
which can never be a Predicate stands first; next come the 
near kinsmen—Genus and Species, which are sometimes 
Predicates, as applied to the Subsfantia Prima, sometimes 
Subjects, in regard to the extrinsic accompaniments or accidents; 
in the third rank come the more remote kinsmen, Predicates 
pure and simple. These are the logical factors or constituents 
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into which the Ens Completum may be analyzed, and which 
together make it up as a logical sum-total. But no one of these 
logical constituents has an absolute, or independent, /ocus standi 
apart from the others. Hence the Subject cannot be described 
as having a real standing separately and alone, and the Pre- 
dicates as something afterwards tacked on toit. The Subject per 
se is nothing but a general potentiality, or receptivity, for Pre- 
dicates to come. 

This is Mr. Grote’s account of the opinions of Aristotle 
about Substance, so far as they are expressed in the Categoria ; 
and it is easy to see from his analysis of the correspondin 
portions of the Metaphysica that he believes that Aristofle’s 
metaphysical account of Substance is in substantial harmony 
with his logical one. If it be a thoroughly true and complete 
account, then Aristotle’s logical subject and his metaphysical 
substance become mere permanent possibilities of predicates 
and permanent possibilities of sensations, or of the congeries of 
sensible qualities, and Aristotle’s philosophy is at bottom the 
same as John Stuart Mill’s. Is it not somewhat surprising 
that Mr. Grote, who has so well exposed the futility of Sir 
William Hamilton’s insatiable desire to show that all the 
philosophers of antiquity, either consciously or unconsciously, 
held the same opinions as himself on all the most debateable 
questions in philosophy, should never have imagined that his 
treatment of Aristotle’s was unlike Sir William’s, only because 
applied to the whole of Aristotle’s opinions and not to isolated 
theories ? and still more surprising that his own favourite idea of 
the supposed influence of the relativity of knowledge in making 
it impossible for any two men to hold exactly the same opinions, 
should never have warned him off from attempting to tind the 
theories of his school invariably mirrored in the doctrines of the 
greatest of Greek philosophers ? ‘The truth is that the substantia 
prima, whether considered as logical subject, or as metaphysical 
form, is never a merely logical entity, as Mr. Grote expresses 
it, but is always a real entity ‘x rerum natura. In fact the 
distinction which Mr. Grote makes between logical and real, is, 
we believe, entirely a post-Cartesian and a pre-Kantian one, 
i.é., it is a distinction which was scarcely intelligible before the 
days of Des Cartes, and one which the philosophy of Kant tends 
to drive back into its original obscurity. 

Aristotle, in his doctrine of the Categories, was un- 
doubtedly influenced by his desire to obtain a truer and 
clearer view of the nature of the universal than Plato had 
attained to. The Platonic idea, at least in the earlier forms 
of Platonism, could only be conceived under the one form 
NO. CXIV, It 
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of substantiality, and to Aristotle it was manifest that what 
actually exists appears under other forms. For example, the 
idea of wisdom exists substantially in the voids; but it exists 
also in a variety of other forms, which are not substantial, but 
merely predicative, such as wise conduct. There is, in short, 
difference as well as unity to be found and embodied in the 
universal, and the true description of the universal will bring 
out the true nature of this unity in diversity and this diversity 
with unity. This true description Aristotle tries to give in his 
doctrine of the Categories by his distinction between the First 
and the other Categories. The First Category, which is always 
a subject and which must always be present, is the unity in the 
universal; while the other Categories, which may be predicates, 
and as predicates inhere in the subject, represent the diversity or 
variety in the universal. But this relation of subject and pre- 
dicate, or this relation of qualities inhering in a subject, is not to 
be considered as a merely logical relation, nor is the subject to be 
touched on as a merely logical or unreal entity. The subject in 
which the qualities inhere is as real an entity ‘rerum natura as 
are the qualities themselves, and is much more than the momen- 
tary sum of the various qualities which may be predicated of it. 
Aristotle is no nominalist, and his universal, although indi- 
vidual, is not a mere symbol, but something which actually 
exists as a universal. 

This will be more apparent if we compare the logical side of 
the doctrine of the Categories with its metaphysical and physical, 
and show how the idea of subject transforms itself into the ideas 
of form and final cause. For Aristotle, as for Plato, the main 
problem of philosophy was to discover something in this 
universe of fleeting phenomena which could be the object of 
science—something stable and enduring, which could be kept 
and clung to by the mind of man, bewildered by the constant 
flux of things. Plato found these stable realities in what he 
called Ideas, but in the earlier form of the ideal theory (and 
the only form, if we reject the authenticity of such dialogues as 
the Ion, Sophistes, and Parmenides) these ideas were merely 
crystallizations, as it were, of the things of sense, and furnished 
no basis for explaining the flow of phenomena and their relations 
to each other. Aristotle corrected this mistake of Plato (1) 
by looking for the universal in and not behind the individual 
objects of sense, and (2) by imparting to his universal variety 
as well as unity, and life as well as stability. The variety accom- 
panying the unity is obtained, as we have seen, by the logical 
conception of a subject with its predicates, or by the meta- 
physical conception of a substance in which qualities inhere. 
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The variety is provided for by recognising the real, though not 
substantial and independent, existence of the attributes or quali- 
ties, and this variety is shown to be real and not deceptive, by 
pointing out that it is always reduced to something one and 
permanent by the continual inherence of the qualities in a 
substance, and by the dependence of predicates on a subject. 
According to this view the Aristotelian universal is not so 
much an individual object of sense suddenly arrested in its 
course ; it is rather a centre or subject of qualities. The 
universe is composed of an endless variety of luminous points 
surrounded with ever-changing spicule, of subjects with their 
inhering predicates. 

So far Aristotle approaches the Atomist view, inasmuch as 
he supposed the universe to be composed of the endless variety 
of these points with their spicule ; but his theory of matter and 
form corrects this tendency. These various subjects, with their 
inherent qualities, are not isolated things, they are all related 


‘to each other. The subject ix which the qualities inhere is, in 


another view, the form according to which they cohere, and the 
chaos of changing shapeless matter is reduced to an orderly and 
harmoniously organized universe by being clothed upon with 
JSorm. 

There is yet a third element in Aristotle’s conception of the 
universal. There is life in the universe, and the universals, or 
objects of science, must partake in this life. This cosmos is 
not a mere stagnant sea, it is full of motion in all its parts, and 
those constituent principles according to which it is organized 
must themselves be instinct with the motion or life which 
inhabits all its members. There is a growth in nature which 
cannot be overlooked, and so the universal, which in one view 
is the subject with its predicates, and in another view is the 
form clothing the shapeless matter, is also the final cause 
embodied in the individual object whose function is to realise 
its own peculiar end. And thus the Aristotelian conception of 
the universal contains three grand ideas :—(1) There is stability 
in the phenomena of the universe, and therefore the mind of 
man can take time to understand them; (2) there is a related- 
ness in the phenomena of the universe, and therefore the mind 
of man may hope to learn to know a// by diligently studying a 
few; and (3) the universe in its deepest aspect is embodied 
intelligence, and so man may hope to be able to explain its secret 
if he only gives his mind to the task. 

These three elements, we are persuaded, are to be found in 
Aristotle’s doctrine of substance, or ovcia, and the one can 
never be entirely separated from the others. Our space _ 
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a lengthened discussion, and we need only add that if our view 
be correct, the outcome of the doctrine of the Categorics is not 
the bare assertion of the surface doctrine of the relativity of 
knowledge and of things, but rather the description of one of 
the sides of that mysterious rational coherence of things moving 
on through the ages, according to an eternal purpose which exists 
in our universe; the avowal of Aristotle that he, in opposition 
to the Atomists and to Protagoras, believed that this world of 
things seen and handled is the visible embodiment of an unseen 
reason. 

We do not maintain that our view of Aristotle’s doctrine of 
Substance is invariably borne out by reference to the text; we 
hold, on the contrary, that Aristotle’s opinions are by no means 
uniform nor free from contradictions. Zeller, in his ‘ Philoso- 
phie der Griechen,’ has ably shown that one fundamental con- 
tradiction at least pervades the Aristotelian idea of substance, 
and if we take that idea in its relation to the Aristotelian 
descriptions of atc@no.s, we believe that the critic could easily 
disentangle at least four different and irreconcilable theories of 
the nature and functions of otcia. But on the other hand, we 
believe that it is impossible, unless by a very Procrustean mode 
of procedure, to make Aristotle’s opinions harmonize with those 
of that school of philosophy of which Mr. Grote was so distin- 
guished a member ; and however we may admire the scholarship 
and unwearied diligence displayed in these two volumes, we 
must protest strongly against the dicfum of the editors that 
they are a very valuable contribution to the history of ancient 
thought, and must declare our opinion that they give us scarcely 
even the dry bones, and certainly not the living spirit, of the 
philosophy of Aristotle. 


Art. VII.—The English in Lreland in the Righteenth Century. 
By James AntHony Froupr, M.A. London. 1872. 


Tuts book, we fear, will greatly endanger Mr. Froude’s 
reputation as a man of letters. The annals of Ireland, it has 
been justly remarked, are not very rich in dramatic incidents, 
but they abound in lessons of lasting value for thoughtful 
students of the march of history. They illustrate the results of 
distinctions of race, but show far more clearly how adverse 
circumstances may affect the destinies of a community, how wrong 
and injustice may arrest the natural progress of society, and 
how difficult it is to restore the elements of sound and healthy 
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political life in a nation distracted for long ages by misgovern- 
ment and internal discord. In their whole course they prove 
how fatal are the consequences of a policy founded on the mere 
ascendency of caste or sect, and on the disregard of the rights 
of a people, and how frightful may become the strife of 
conquerors and conquered in this state of things; and they 
warn rulers and subjects alike how deep and enduring are the 
ills produced by oppression and pride, by revenge and passion. 
If, however, the moral of the melancholy tale is sufficiently 
plain to a calm observer, a mind of philosophic insight and 
power is required to bring it distinctly out, and to place it full 

in its true light; and if we except Edmund Burke and Hallam, 
und Mr. Goldwin Smith in our day, we know no writer who 
has treated the subject in a really comprehensive and adequate 
manner. We did not expect that Mr. Froude, a disciple of 
the school of Carlyle—whose genius for picturesque descrip- 
tion is not more conspicuous than his marked prejudices 
and passion for historical paradox—would do the theme any- 
thing like justice ; and it was with some misgivings as to the 
result that we became aware he had been lately directing his 
attention to Irish history. Our worst apprehensions, however, 
we must say, have been more than realized, by the appearance 
of the volume before us from his pen; and in Mr. Froude’s 
interest we heartily wish he had not ventured on such a pub- 
lication. ‘The English in Ireland during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ if we may judge from the first part of the work, too 
plainly shows that he has no claim to rank among our thought- 
ful historians, and is a striking specimen of his worst defects, 
relieved by few of his well-known excellences. The book has 
been written under the spell of that philosophy of brute force 
which disfigures so much of our modern literature ; and being 
made up wholly of one-sided evidence, crudely thrown together 
and ill-considered, we feel that it is a mere caricature, and con- 
veys a thoroughly false impression. In fact the spirit which 
pervades this volume, the evident purpose which runs through 
it, and even the mode of its composition, are not worthy of one 
who seeks to trace events to their real causes, and to place them 
in their proper significance; and though Mr. Froude is not 
capable of wilful disingenuousness and disregard of truth, we 
cannot acquit him of that partiality which sees only one side of 
a case, and from a vast mass of conflicting testimony tries to 
establish only a foregone conclusion. As a collection of views 
on Irish history this work cannot fail to be censured by mode- 
rate and well-informed persons ; and as a narrative it is so full 
of exaggerations and mis-statements, it makes such obvious 
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errors of omission, it so overflows with self-contradictions, that it 
is hardly anywhere safe or trustworthy. We must add, that 
though it throws here and there fresh light on some passages 
in the dark drama of Irish affairs, and brings out one or two 
important facts which have not been sufficiently kept in view, 
besides containing curious illustrations of Irish life in the last 
century, it has disappointed us even in these respects ; and it is 
wanting in the imaginative force, and the brilliancy and fresh- 
ness of colour and outline, which are the great charms of its 
author’s writings. 

We shall not attempt to follow Mr. Froude through the whole 
course of the history of Ireland, which he sketches from the 
first Norman Conquest, but shall examine some of his general 
views, and deal with some of his main positions. He prefaces 
his work by stating the principles which he thinks regulate 
the relations of mankind, and form a real philosophy of history ; 
and we quite admit that the admirable doctrine that might 
makes right in the affairs of nations, that the strong have a 
warrant from Heaven to overwhelm the weak, and that force 
properly decides the title of one race to crush out another, has 
never been more candidly proclaimed :— 


‘In a world in which we are made to depend so largely for our 
well-being on the conduct of our neighbours, and yet are created in- 
finitely unequal in ability and worthiness of character, the superior part 
has a natural right to govern, the inferior part has a natural right to 
be governed ; and a rude but adequate test of superiority is provided 
in the relative strength of the different orders of human beings... . « 
The right of a people to self-government consists, and can consist, in 
nothing but their power to defend themselves. ... . On the whole, 
and asa rule, superior strength is the equivalent of superior merit. 

The right to resist depends on the power of resistance... . . 
As a broad principle it may be said, that as Nature has so constituted us 
that we must be ruled in some way, and as at any given time the rule 
inevitably will be in the hands of ihose who are then the strongest, so 
Nature also has allotted superiority of strengti to superiority of 
intellect and character ; and in deciding that the weaker shall obey the 
more powerful, she is in reality saving them from themselves, and 
then most confers true liberty when she seems most to be taking it 
away.’ 


This may have a plausible sound for some, but what is it but 
a justification of sheer oppression in the policy of states, and of 
tyranny throughout civil society, and a substitution of force for 
equity as a principle that should guide international conduct, 
and be supreme in the affairs of mankind? ‘That ‘superior 
‘strength’ implies ‘superior merit,’ means simply that, as 
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between nations, the powerful may rightfully trample on the 
weak ; and if the ‘right’ of a community to ‘resist’ depends 
simply on its ‘capacity of resistance,’ it follows that any power 
that can do so has a natural title to overwhelm another; nay, 
that every ruler who can find the means may legitimately do 
any wrong to his subjects. The consequences of this moral 
doctrine go somewhat further than Mr. Froude imagined, when 
he announced it with such plainness of language. They would 
make the world a mere scene of war, would reduce the relations 
of states with each other to the ferocious combats of barbarous 
tribes, which had no other object but mutual destruction ; would 
render nugatory the compacts and treaties by which reverence 
is secured for international right, and in the whole range of 
political dealings would place the sword in the room of law, 
and cause it to be the sole arbiter. They would give a sanction 
to every act of wrong inflicted by a conquering on a conquered 
race, a principle which the general voice of man has condemned ; 
would afford a licence to a military despot to carry out any 
schemes of rapine, and to annihilate and annex his neighbours ; 
and would alike excuse high-handed iniquity on the part of a 
sovereign to his subjects, and vindicate subjects in revolting 
against even a humane government. If this theory were to 
prevail, France could not be blamed for subduing Belgium, or 
Prussia for blotting out Holland; the crimes of Philip II. and 
Alva, the atrocities approved by Charles V., the partition of 
Poland, and the dismemberment of modern Europe by Napoleon 
I., stand justified at the bar of history ; no censure can logically 
attach to the tyranny of Nero and of Robespierre, or to the 
massacres of St. Bartholomew, or of the Black Hoie of Calcutta ; 
for, in all these instances, ‘superior strength’ was simply 
showing its natural authority. What, however, causes this 
doctrine to seem at once most revolting and most absurd is 
that it makes the moral quality of historical acts, and of the 
deeds of rulers and nations, depend not on their essential nature, 
but on the mere accident of the ability of force to attain its 
proposed objects. The patriotism of Leonidas was _ grand, 
because Greece shook off the invader; but Xerxes would have 
been worthy of all praise, and the illustrious Spartan a criminal 
fool, had fortune changed at the pass of Thermopyle. Rome 
was quite right in opposing Hannibal, for Cann was ultimately 
followed by Zama; but had the Carthaginian advanced from 
Capua, she would most probably have been razed to the ground, 
and the valour of her sons would have been a reproach to them. 
The Dutch deserve to be lauded as heroes, because they con- 
trived to obtain their freedom; the Poles, however, must be 
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scorned as worthless, because, gallant as have been their efforts, 
they have succumbed to their northern tyrants: lrederick the 
Great took a most praiseworthy course in invading Silesia 
in time of peace, inasmuch as he retained his conquest ; and 
had Napoleon triumphed at Leipsic, or Thiers failed to put 
down the Commune, the perpetual subjugation of Germany, 
and the saturnalia of anarchy in France, would have been 
results to be admired by history. From this point of view, 
indeed, the philosophy of Mr. Froude is nothing but the wor- 
ship of success, the most demoralizing and mischievous faith 
which can be taught by presumption to man. 

This theory, it is unnecessary to say, has been put forward 
to prove that England had, in virtue of her superiority of 
strength, a natural right to subdue Ireland ; and that if a long 
series of crimes and misdeeds marked for centuries the course of 
Irish annals, Ireland has only herself to blame for not per- 
ceiving her manifest destiny. The philosophy of force, how- 
ever, at all times, tries to deck itself out in a moral garb; and 
its usual expedient, when it seeks to excuse rather too painful 
exhibitions of wrong, is to praise the strong and to vilify the 
weak. Hence it always discovers that a conquering race has 
the noblest and most excellent qualities, and that a conquered 
race is worthless and bad ; just as in the mouth of Napoleon, sixty 
years ago, it proclaimed the Germans a mere breed of serfs, 
and in the mouth of Bismarck, at the present time, it describes 
Frenchmen as vain-glorious savages. Mr. Froude takes care to 
make his narrative conform throughout to this useful doctrine ; 
doing thus a kind of homage to the principle of right, though 
not, perhaps, with much regard to facts; and he seeks to justify 
the wrongs of Ireland by extolling the merits of the dominant 
nation, «nd slandering the Irish with calumnious rhetoric. The 
Norm2n, English, and Scottish colonists, who overran and 
subdued the country, were born missionaries of order and peace, 
and formed the only sound element in Irish society. The 
soldiers and adventurers planted by Cromwell, the ancestors of 
the Barry Lyndons and the fighting Fitzgeralds of later times, 
were the very flower and perfection of men, and formed a con- 
siderate and gentle squirearchy, who alone, among the ruling 
powers of Ireland, did ‘ the poor tillers of the soil justice.’ As 
for the Irish Parliament in the eighteenth century, it is a 
mistake to say that it was corrupt and factious; its Anglo- 
Saxon elements kept it sound, and it did a great deal of 
excellent work—for instance, plundering the State Church, and 
piously debating a bill for depriving Roman Catholic priests of 
the marks of manhood. The Government at the Castle, too 
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being English, had enlightened views for purifying and civilizing 
Ireland, as the State papers of the Tudors and Stuarts, with 
their ‘rightful disclosures, clearly attest ; and all that has been 
written about the greed and fraud of the Castle dependents of 
the seventeenth century is a mere tissue of lies and calumnies. 
On the other hand, the Aboriginal race was simply made to be 
trodden under foot ; ; it showed itself unable to combine at any 
period against an invader, and was always anarchic and div ided ; 

and throughout its history it has proved itself so weak, so 
barbarous, and so disorderly that Nature has marked it out for 
serfdom, and it, indeed, takes to it very kindly. Individually 
brave, the Trish are collectively cowards ; with some pleasing 
and attractive qualities they are essentially treacherous, base, 
and unmanly ; they are feeble even in the acquirements in 
which they are supposed to have a kind of proficiency, and in- 
capable even where they show genius; and their annals from 
the time of the Norman Conquest, and even their primitive 
institutions and laws, prove that they are an inferior class of 
beings, who need and delight in ‘strong’ masters. We quote 


some passages from Mr. Froude’s description of the qualities of 
the Irish people :— 


‘There was never a time when there was not an abundance of 
Trish who would make common cause with the English, when there 
was a chance of revenge upon a domestic enemy, or a chance merely 
of spoii to be distributed. All alike, though they would make no 
stand for liberty, as little could endure order or settled government. 
. .. . In their own country, in their efforts to shake off English 
suprem: acy, their patriotism has evaporated in words. a 
Their chief characteristics were treachery, thirst for blood, unbridled 
licentiousness, and inveterate detestation of order and ‘rule Rucses 
Incompleteness of character is conspicuous in all they do and have 
done, in their history, in their practical habits, in their arts, and in 
their literature. Their lyrical melodies are exquisite, their epic 
poetry is ridiculous bombast. In the lives of their saints there is a 
world of fantastic splendour ; but they have no secular history, for 
as a nation they have done nothing which posterity will not be 
anxious to forget ; and if they have never produced a tolerable drama 
it is because imagination cannot outstep reality... .. They have 
little architecture of their own, and the forms introduced from Eng- 
land have been robbed of their grace. Their houses, from cabin to 
castle, are the most hideous in the world. No lines of beauty soften 
anywhere the forbidding harshness of their provincial towns ; no 
climbing rose or creeper dress the naked walls of farmhouse or cottage. 

The sun never shone on a lovelier countr y, as nature made it. 
‘They have pared its forests to the stump, till it shivers in damp and 
desolation. The perceptions of taste which belong to the higher orders 
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of understanding, are as completely absent as truthfulness of spirit 
is absent, or cleanliness of person or habit.... Their private habits 
were as wild as their occupations were lawless. In the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, when a distinct view of them begins to be 
obtainable, the cattle and human beings lived herded together in the 
Earl of Desmond's castle. If Fyne’s Moryson may be believed, the 
daughters of distinguished Ulster chiefs squatted on the pavement 
round the halls of their fathers’ castles, in the presence of strangers, as 
bare of clothing as if Adam had never sinned. According to Spenser, 
in striking contrast with the Irish of later experience, the women, in 
all their relations, were emancipated to the fullest imaginable extent ; 
and in Spenser's time they had rather improved than deteriorated 
since the vision of the Pander. A hundred thousand families—the 
population did not exceed, if it reached, half a million—divided 
Ireland, whose ways of life, and whose notion of the objects for which 
life was given them, are the ways and notions of savages. In un- 
conscious simplicity their historians reveal their character. The 
pages of the Four Masters, the ‘Annals of Lough Cé,’ are 
filled with a monotonous series of murders and destruction. Strife 
and bloodshed were the sole business of life ; and those of them took 
highest rank, and rose most to favour in song and legend, who had 
slaughtered most enemies, and burnt and bereaved the largest num- 
ber of homesteads.’ 


We regret that Mr. Froude should have written in this way, 
for his description shows that he is not able to appreciate general 
historical truths, that he is ignorant of facts he ought to know, 
that though a writer of great historical art, he can be sh: allow 
and narrow-minded, and that he is painfully wanting in sound 
judgment when considering national qualities and characteristics. 
Mr. Froude thinks there is something wonderful in this, that the 
Irish never combined asa nation against their English invaders; 
and having acknowledged their “Individual courage, ascr ibes 
this defect to inherent weakness, or instability of nature and 
character. Now, in the first place, the statement is incorreet, for 
several of the risings of the Irish race, as its growth became by 
degrees more mature, were formidable even under the worst 
conditions of success; and, in the second place, if it was 
accurate, it would prove nothing against Irish nature, and it 
simply attests what is well known to all familiar with the march 
of history. During centuries after the Norman Conquest, the 
Irish remained in a tribal state, divided into clans under 
separate chiefs; and from the days of Cusar to those of Clive, 
there is no instance of a community with an imperfect organiza- 
tion like this having anything like a national feeling, or uniting 
against acommon enemy. In fact, sentiments of this kind are 
very often the result of accident, and are found often in the 
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highest races; the Germans until the other day hardly formed 
a general league against France—nay, repeatedly fought against 
each other in the I'rench ranks under French leaders; and yet 
who doubts that the German character was always manly, firm, 
and steady, and capable of the highest development? As for 
the ‘incompleteness’ which Mr. Froude professes to find in 
Trish taste; he forgets that the flower of national life seldom 
blossoms in a misgoverned country; and he is the first writer we 
have ever met who questions the extraordinary turn for art 
conspicuous in the Irish peopic. here is something ludicrous 
in Mr. Froude’s sneer at the ugliness of the provincial towns of 
Ireland and the nakedness of the Irish landscape, as proofs of 
Trish barbarism and want of culture. He seems not to know 
that the first were almost wholly built by the English settlers, 
and that the second is the direct consequences of the ‘ clearings’ 
effected by the English conquerors; and he has apparently 
forgotten that, in another of his works, he notices with especial 
praise the beauty of the native Irish architecture, and their 
peculiar tendency to forest cultivation. Nothing is easier than— 
as Mr. Froude has done—to collect libels irom the State papers 
of the sixteenth century against the Irish race, and to 
demonstrate from the slanders of writers, either grossly credulous 
or eager for rapine, that the Irish are a mere horde of savages— 
the very same thing, when attempted in India, aroused the keen 
indignation of Burke—but in the first place, there is ample 
evidence that these stories are absurdly untrue; and in the 
second place, whatever may have been the ‘barbarism’ of 
Ireland at the Norman period, this must be largely ascribed to 
conduct of rulers respousible for her state during four centuries. 
As for the lawlessness and disorder displayed in the old chronicles 
of Irish history, they are about the same as are found in the 
annals of all countries during the Middle Ages; and it is 
us ridiculous to argue from them against Irish nature as it 
would be to denounce the character of Englishmen from accounts 
of the Baron’s War or the Wars of the Roses, of Jack Cade’s or 
Wat Tyler’s rebellions. Moreover, Mr. Froude takes care to 
forget that a very great part of the crime and anarchy which 
he conveniently ascribes to the ‘ Irish’ race, should be laid to the 
charge of Norman nobles or of a people largely composed of 
English blood ; and nothing can be more untrue and unwise 
than to attribute all that has been wrong in Ireland to any 
inherent defects of the Irish nature. In fact the notion that the 
Trish are essentially an interior race is simply a foolish and offensive 
assumption. Undoubtedly, though constant intermarriage has 
made them far from easy to trace, there are differences in the 
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Saxon and Celtic character—the first being more solid and 
tenacious, more capable of individual energy, and more attached 
to self-government and law; the second more emotional and 
quick, more enthusiastic for a personal cause, and more braced 
by local ties and traditions. But the Celtic Irishman has given 
proofs of intelligence, courage, and moral virtues, at least as 
great as those of the Saxon; and the excellences of each, it 
om been truly said, prove the complement, so to speak, of the 
other. 

In his eagerness to blacken Irish character, in order to give 
a moral sanction in some way to the philosophy of force, 
Mr. Froude draws a singular contrast between the histories of 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, which is certainly not a little 
suggestive. We quote a few sentences :— 


‘The premature violence of Edward the First hardened Scotland 
irrevocably into a separate nationality. The determination to defend 
their independence created the patriotic virtues which enabled the 
Northern Britons to hold at bay their larger rival . . . Among 
the elements of greatness in the country known to later history as Great 
Britain, the rugged Scotch resolution to resist conquest tothe death, tried 
in a hundred battles, holds a place second tonone. . . . The Welsh 
were fewer in number, less protected by situation, less able to obtain help 
from other quarters. They were neither slaves nor cowards, They 
loved their freedom, they fought for it long and desperately, rising again 
and again when civil wars in England offered them a gleam of hope. 
When resistance became obviously hopeless, they loyally and wisely 
accepted their fate. They had not to suffer from prolonged severity, 
for severity was unnecessary. There was no general combination, nor 
violent interference with local habits and usages. They preserved 
their language with singular success, and their customs so far as those 
customs were compatible with English law ; while in exchange for 
independence they were admitted to the privileges of English citizen- 
ship in as full measure as the English themselves. . . . . Ireland, 
the last of the three countries of which England’s interest demanded 
the annexation, was by nature better furnished than either of them 
with means to resist her approaches. Instead of.a narrow river for 
a frontier, she had seventy miles of a dangerous sea. She had a 
territory more difficult to penetrate, and a population greatly more 
numerous. . . . Yet in their own country no advantage of 
numbers has assisted the Irish ; no sacred sense of hearth and home 
has stirred their nobler nature. An unappreciable discontent has been 
attended with the paralysis of manliness ; and, with a few accidental 
exceptions, continually recurring insurrections have only issued in 
absolute and even disgraceful defeat. . . . . Could Ireland have 
fought as Scotland fought, she would have been mistress of her own 
destinies. . . . . “Again, could Ireland on discovering, like the 
Welsh, that she was too weak or too divided to encounter England in 
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the field, have acquiesced as the Welsh acquiesced in the alternative of 
submission, there was not originally any one advantage which England 
possessed which she was not willing and eager to share with her. 

Yet Ireland would not resist courageously, 1 nor would she honourably 
submit. Her chiefs and leaders had no real patriotism. . . . Their 
insurrections, which might have deserved sympathy had they been 
honourable efforts to shake off an alien yoke, were disfigured with 
crimes. . . . . When insurrection usually failed, they betook 
themselves to assassination and secret tribunals,’ 


These passages show how incomplete is Mr. Froude’s power 
of historical generalization, and how strong is his animus 
against the Irish people. Admitting that there are marked 
differences between the Scottish and Irish character—though we 
dislike sweeping conclusions of this kind—what was the real 
cause that the Scotch united against the English more steadily 
than the Irish, although the unanimity was much less constant 
than it appears to be from Mr. Froude’ sdescriptions ? The answer 
is to be found, not in shallow detraction of the inherent quali- 
ties of Irish nature, but in remembering the differences in the 
political condition of Scotland and Ireland during the period 
when the two countries were at feud with England. Scotland 
had a monarchy, and something like a system of internal or- 
ganization, even before the days of Wallace and LBruce; and, 
accordingly, during the three centuries that the Scotch defied 
and repe “Hed the Southron, a standard of nationality existed, 
und the people under a common government combined naturally 
against the foe beyond the Tweed. But Ireland had not emerged 
from the tribal state of society when the Normans reached her 
shores: her loose sept system and separate chiefs—although 
doubtless it would have developed, as it did elsewhere, into a 
settled polity—was incompatible with national life, and even 
with true national sentiment; and hence, she long showed no 
signs of cohesion, and from the age of Strongbow to that of 
Elizabeth, the clans were easily kept divided, and never once 
tried by an united effort to overthrow and drive out the Saxon. 
The same phenomenon, however, has always been seen in the 
case of races in the same stage of progress; and Mr. Froude 
would have done better to have studied more earefully the 
march of history than to scoff and mock at the Irish people. 
As for the difference between the annals of Wales and Ireland, 
it certainly has beer. great and remarkable; but Mr. F roude, 
we should have thought, would have avoided the subject. The 
Welsh, being weaker and less numerous than the Irish, were 
more easily subdued ; and in that sense they were more prudent 
than the race Mr. Froude delights to vilify. But the differ- 
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ence between the modes in which Wales and Ireland were 
ruled by their English conquerors should have warned away 
from the topic a writer whose main object is to find excuses for 
the long-protracted misgovernment of the Irish—nay, to show 
that it erred on the side of lenity. Edward I. soothed the 
pride of the Welsh Celts by making his nearest in blood 
their supreme chief; when was such a wise and thoughtful ap- 
peal made by an English sovereign to Irish loyalty? The 
usages of the Welsh were carefully respected when they passed 
under the dominion of England; their princes retained their 
lands and honours; their religion, and even their tongue, was 
respected; and no well-nigh impassable gulf was made between 
them and their new masters by reiterated confiscation, by re- 
peated scenes of blood, by sectarian domination, and class as- 
cendency. In Ireland nothing was left undone to make the 
native race hate and fear their conquerors ; the state of society 
was rudely broken up; the natural leaders of the people were 
struck down, and wholesale massacres and spoliations were fol- 
lowed by odious and cruel persecution, and by the very worst 
kind of tyranny of caste. The difference of treatment led to 
the different results which naturally were to be expected ; and it 
is certainly strange that Mr. Froude should have pointedly 
directed attention to it. 

Having thus calumniated the Irish race in order to shut them 
out from sympathy, and at once to give colour to his theory of 
force, and to excuse the past system of misrule in Ireland, Mr. 
Froude proceeds to contend that the ‘ natural’ lot of Ireland 
was to be overrun ; and, accordingly, that a policy of coercion 
has always been and must always be a fitting regimen for the 
Irish people. We have met this kind of language before in the 
pages of masters of the historic art, but it has always been put 
in the mouths of apologists of avowed tyranny ; and a writer of 
the nineteenth century must feel happy that he professes a 
ereed which Thucydides and ‘Tacitus would have scorned to 
adopt, though, after all, it is nothing more than the ordinary 
cant of oppression and conquest. Pursuing his theme, Mr. 
Froude demonstrates that every wrong which has been done to 
Ireland was essentially right in the nature of things, and that 
every attempt of the native race to resist what was the design 
of Providence was a crime worthy of the highest condemnation ; 
and we must say, he works out this view with great daring and 
rhetorical art, though now and then his conscience revolts at 
the application of his own principles ; and he does not always 
explain away the worst acts of high-handed injustice. The 
Trish ‘needed a bit and bridle ;’ they were ‘scarcely better than 
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‘armed savages ;’ and therefore it was for their own good that 
‘the Normans ¢ame to take direction of them,’ and made them 
what they were in the sixteenth century. The barbarous legis- 
lation of the Conventions of the Pale, the beginning of that 
system of exclusion—for ages the curse of our rule in Jreland 
—which tried to perpetuate Norman domination, and made 
outlaws of the Celtic septs, was a scheme of deep and far-sighted 
justice, for ‘it prevented the degradation of the ruler to the 
‘state of those whose fashions it was his business to extirpate.’ 
So, too, after a very mild description of the atrocities which 
marked the Tudor period, the provocations which led to those 
‘rebellions’ being kept as much as possible out of sight, Mr. 
Froude rejoices that the ‘frightful chastisement’ of Shane 
O’Neill and the Earl of Desmond was followed by indiscrimi- 
nate confiscation of the most ruthless kind, for after all, 
‘systematic colonization was the only remedy for chronic 
‘disorder. In the same way, Strafford was ‘a born ruler,’ 
and was, apparently, perfectly right in robbing for the king 
the whole province of Connaught ; for, though ‘the spolia- 
‘tion was direct and unprovoked, it ‘was only by the presence 
‘of strong English colonies laid down in the middle of them 
‘that the Irish cou/d be dragooned ir to submission. As for 
Cromwell, who, in his own letters, regrets the acts he thought 
himself obliged to sanction, it is unnecessary to say that he 
stands out in Mr. Froude’s narrative as a kind of moral Provi- 
dence in Ireland. ‘The wisdom of the massacres of Drogheda 
‘and Wexford was signally justified by the consequences ;’ the 
wholesale banishment of the ‘ Papists’ to Connaught was a 
stroke of able and righteous statesmanship ; and the Cromwellian 
settlement, the cruelties of which have unhappily not been yet 
forgotten, was in the truest sense a measure of justice. By the 
same kind of reasoning, it was a fatal mistake that William 
ratified the compact of Limerick, and after the struggle of 1689 
‘the complete subjugation of the native faction untrammeled by 
‘ articles of capitulation,’ ought to have been the first object of the 
conquerors, even though a scandalous breach of faith were 
necessarily involved in such conduct. As for the execrable 
laws which for seventy years kept Catholic Ireland in a state 
of bondage, they were generally devised in the wisest spirit ; 
the policy which made a whole people serfs ‘merits no blame 
‘ and deserves no apology,’ and it may well be doubted whether, 
‘ after all, the concession ’ which allowed the Irish Catholic to 
worship his Maker in his own land, to gather in the fruits of 
his toil, and be the master of his own family, was not ‘ prema- 
‘ture,’ and weakly foolish. 
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* Such are some of the dogmas of Mr. Froude, and if we re- 
collect that the policy of coercion which too long characterized 
our rule in Ireland proved a lamentable and complete failure, 
we may reasonably question whether they are so profound as 
they seem in their author’s eyes, and whether an opposite kind 
of system might not have led to better results. Mr. Froude, 
indeed, is evidently aware that, in view of the unhappy facts, 
his theory is open to this objection ; but he evades the difficulty 
by an ingenious method. ‘True it is, he admits, the regimen of 
force has not been very successful in Ireland ; it left the country 
poor and uncivilized, and a vulnerable point of the British Km- 
pire; but this was because it was not carried out persistently 
and without flinching, and because England was not equal to 
her manifest and Providential mission. Had the Norman chiefs 
wielded the sword with vigour, had Henry VIII. made a clean 
sweep of the island after the Geraldine war, had Strafford been 
free to act as he pleased, had Cromwell’s system been merci- 
fully prolonged and his scheme of government steadily fol- 
lowed, had William III. consummated the good work which 
began in 1649, and, above all, had the Penal Code been enforced 
without sentimental compunction, Ireland would have had a 
very different fate, and a land which is still a scene of anarchy, 
would have been made contented, submissive, and loyal. We shall 
not use any arguments founded on the theory of solitude-making 
peace, but we beg to inquire of Mr. Froude in what instances a 
policy of extermination has produced lasting order in a van- 
quished people unless it achieves their complete destruction ? and, 
not to speak of the morality of these views, it is rather too much 
to assert that, in the case of Ireland, the mere exaggeration of 
the rule of force would have transformed the course of her history. 
Nor are we wholly without evidence, even in her dark and dis- 
astrous annals, of the difference effected by right and by wrong 
in her institutions and social condition, and that, too, in signal 
examples. The confiscations which led to the plantation of 
Ulster were unquestionably to a great extent unjust ; but the 
landed arrangements which grew out cf them took root and 
flourished, because they made a reasonable provision for the 
native race, and they have been a main source of the prosperity 
of the province. On the other hand, what has been the result 
of the wholesale confiscations in the south of Ireland, marked 
with ve victis in their entire scheme, though in the opinion of 
Mr. Froude, more or less instances of enlightened wisdom ? 
The colonists, exposed to the unceasing attacks of men des- 
poiled and driven to despair, dwindled gradually down to a 
mere caste ; and the settlement which was to regenerate Ireland 
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issued in a feeble aristocracy of sect, hemmed: in by enemies 
who could not forgive, and in a protracted war of class, beyond 
question the origin of the agrarian disorders of the southern 
provinces. The opposite fate of these two great plantations 
would tend to show that in Ireland, as elsewhere, mercy and 
equity are not wholly without fruit; and that, however striking 
may be the immediate results, the extreme of oppression seldom 
conduces to stability, order, or good government. The doctrine, 
indeed, that the excess of force is the great secret of success 
in politics, is part of the wise creed of Jacobinism; but calm 
thinkers will not believe that a people becomes more contented 
and loyal the more it is coerced and depressed. 

We have dwelt on these views of Mr. Froude, because we 
think them not only unsound, but of a very unhappy tendency. 
We turn to his statements of mere facts; and if he has brought 
out some features of Irish history with more distinctness than 
other writers, we are coustrained to say his work is one- 
sided, partial, and unsatisfactory. Myr. Froude begins with the 
Norman Conquest; and, following Giraldus, describes the con- 
dition of Ireland, at the period of the invasion of Strongbow, as 
one of pure barbarism, and the Irish race as mere worthless 
savages. ‘The Irish had no settled industry, and no settied habi- 
‘tations, and scarcely a conception of property. The low-spirited 
‘and the weak were told off for such wretched tillage as could not 
‘be dispensed with. The only occupation considered honourable 
‘was fighting and plunder; and each tribe roamed within its own 
‘limits, supported either by the tillage of its neighbours cr the 
‘wild cattle which wandered through the forests.’ Their law was 
made ‘up of the Brehon traditions, a code of customs in which 
‘crime was a word without meaning, and the most savage murder 
‘could be paid for with acow orasheep.’ ‘There is ample evidence 
that this account is simply an ignorant caricature ; and, however 
convenient it may be to him, Mr. Froude ought not to have 
written upon the state of Ireland at the Norman Conquest, with 
evidently no greater acquaintance with the subject than he has 
derived from the fables of a Welsh chrenicler, whose lies and 
impudence are almost proverbial. Although in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries the Celts of Ireland had doubtless lost, in 
consequence of the inroads of the Danes, a great deal of the fine 
culture for which they had been famous throughout Christendom, 
and though, as we have already said, they had not grown out 
of that tribal state which has been the origin of European nations, 
modern research has proved that, beyond question, they had a 
real civilization of their own, which did not deserve Mr. l'roude’s 
sneers, and presented features of singular interest. The exploits 
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of Brian, the Irish Alfred, show that a monarchy was being 
formed in Ireland; and though the septs were as yet independent, 
and, as has always happened in this state of society, their leaders 
were often at war with each other, they had, nevertheless, many 
institutions in common, and the great gatherings to the royal 
hill of Tara had begun to wear the outlines of a more regular 
polity. As for the rights of property among the tribes, they were 
different from those of the Saxons or Normans, and more archaic 
in their primitive character ; but it is mere ignorance to say they 
were not respected; and it is now known they were curiously 
defined, and resembled those of most of the Aryan nations when 
as yet comparatively young and undeveloped. A primitive 
church, as indeed Mr. Froude admits, flourished in Ireland at 
this very period; learning, though it had long been on the 
decline, was still held in esteem and reverence; and the relics 
of the Celtic architecture, and the frequent allusions in Celtic 
literature to products of luxury, art, and taste, conclusively 
prove that the Irish were not mere savages at the time of the 
Conquest. Mr. Froude’s reference to the Brehon laws, as a mark 
of Irish anarchy and disorder, is singularly unfortunate and, 
indeed, surprising. Heseems not to know that the compensation 
by a fine for crime, even of the deepest dye, which he thinks peculiar 
to the Brehon jurisprudence, was common to all the earlier codes 
of Europe; and he is evidently unaware that the revolting cruelty 
characteristic of the Anglo-Norman law, now being happily 
effaced, was due to its essentially military origin. Since the 
publication of part of the Brehon laws, it is really ludicrous to 
describe them as the loose customs of a barbarous race ; they 
display high conceptions of natural justice, and a most elaborate 
distribution of rights, and fine appreciation of social wants; and, 
indeed, the writings of Coke and Davis who, pedants as they were 
of the Common Law of England, were astonished at their 
‘equity and wisdom,’ ought to have warned Mr. Froude not to 
hazard the statements which he has ventured to make on this 
subject. 

We are not among those who condemn the conquest of Ireland 
as an unpardonable crime. The two islands which form Great 
Britain seem destined to become a single power; nor do we 
deny that the Anglo-Norman occupation might have raised and 
improved the condition of Ireland, and proved ultimately a good 
to the people. Had a stable monarchy and asettled government 
been set up in Ireland, as in England, the conquered race, after 
a season of trial, might have passed under an equal law, and 
become reconciled to its change of fortune; and the nation, really 
assimilated with the English, might have advanced with them in 
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the path of progress. But Ireland was abandoned to barbarous 
feudalism; the country was parcelled out among nobles, who 
ruled it with harsh though uncertain oppression; and the 
presence of the sovereign and a firm administration was wanting 
to curb disorder and anarchy. Thus the germs of civilization 
were not allowed to grow; whatever culture the Irish retained 
declined under the new order of things, and the history of the 
island became a succession of ruthless feuds between Anglo- 
Norman and Celt, envenomed by prolonged hatreds and discords. 
By degrees the power of the conquerors decayed; the Celts 
gained on the intrusive Saxons, and slowly acquired a marked 
ascendency ; the Anglo-Norman settlers, yielding to the spell 
exercised by the Irish character, conformed to the ways of the 
children of the soil; and probably intermarriage would gradually 
have fused together the two races, had not savage legislation 
interfered to prevent what seemed to be the healing process of 
nature. It was the continual practice of the Parliaments of the 
Pale to draw deep and indelible lines of distinction between the 
Saxon and Celt; statute after statute was passed to prohibit all 
kinds of communion between the two people, to exclude the 
Irish from the protection of law, and to give the English a right 
to oppress ; and even the Church, which in the middle ages was 
the grand instrument of knitting men together, lent itself in 
Ireland to promoting division. Mr. Froude, as we have seen, 
in the spirit of the Spartan law-givers towards the down-trodden 
Helots, admires this odious political scheme; though unsuccess- 
ful to a great extent, it was unhappily but too efficacious in 
separating the English from the Irish races, in making them 
alien and morally enemies; and in engendering the sentiments 
of domination and subjection on either side, which have been the 
long-standing curse of the country. We quote from one of the 
State papers an instance of the feelings produced in the sixteenth 
century by these distinctions ; it will be seen that the slaughter of 
Irishmen, even in time of peace, was thought a mere trifle by 
the authorities in Dublin; and if we conceive examples of the 
kind common, we can realize to our minds what seeds of trouble 
misgovernment had already planted in the land :— 


‘Where Brian Ore and the said Owen, beholding the assembly of 
the youth of this city in some show of arms, Mr. Carew, accompanied 
with two other gentlemen, George Hassye and John Hill, and certain 
of his own servants, walking down the Key, where the shows were 
presented, found the said Owen and Brian tilting together, and taking 
Owen by the garment and demanding his name, immediately after 
the naming of it thrust his dagger into his bosom, and presently one 
f his men shot him in with a pistol and two bullets, and on him 
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many wounds, whereof he presently died Forasmuch as these 
parties were such as had newly done very good service, procured to 
themselves thereby great enmity of the evil-affected Irish, and that 
which is most to be regarded, had a protection in writing for their 
safety, we cannot but note that the State is hereby dishonoured, and 
our credit so much impaired, as hardly we shall be able to work the 
Irish to trust to our words or writings hereafter, much less to attempt 
any service against the rebels. For better manifesting of our dislike of 
this fact, we have assembled such of the council as are here in the 
Tolsell of this town, when the coroner’s qnest presented a verdict of 
wilful murder against the three gentlemen, and two of Carew’s ser- 

For the man slain we cannot say anything of him, 
but that he was base, a mean follower of the Cavanaghs.’ 


The wrath of the Conncil which was aronsxl, not at the 
murder of a ‘mere Irishman,’ but at the apparent breach of 
faith, was, it would seem, of no long duration; Carew and his 
followers were acquitted, and Carew afterwards rosc to high 
office, and became a Pcer and a President of Munster. 

The state of Ireland at the accession of the Tudors was that of 
a misruled dependency, divided by many causes of discori. 
The English Pale had shrunk to ‘the four shires;’ the Celts, 
mixed with Anglo-Norman settlers, who had conformed to the 
Celtic customs, had possession of the rest of the island; and the 
feuds between the races long kept apart issued in perpetual strife 
and disorder. The ancient organization of Irish socicty had 
greatly suffered in these convulsiors; though the clans were 
passionately attached to their chiefs, they were less civi- 
lized than in the eleventh century; and the refinements of 
Celtic life had, to a great extent, disappeared and_ perished. 
Among the English settlers, on the other hand, the aspect of 
feudalism was most repulsive; the great lords were little better 
than robbers; and selfishness, absenteeism, and barbarous rapine 
destroyed the coherence and associations which formed the more 
pleasing links of feudal society. We cannot feel surprised that 
the Tudor monarchs should have wished to improve this state of 
affairs; and we agree with Mr. Froude that at first they were 
not ill disposed to the unhappy country. The early Irish policy 
of Henry VIII. was certainly marked by wisdom and sense; and 
considering what were tlic tendencies of the age, the means he 
at first employed ‘to reduce Ireland’ to ‘civility and order’ 
were not blameworthy. But Mr. Froude knows well what his 
instruments were ; he knows that schemes for the conquest of 
Ireland and spoliation of the native chiefs had been formed by 
the rapacious council in Dublin before anything like a ‘ rebellion’ 
took place; and though allowance should be made for the state- 
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craft of the age, he ought not to have denied that Tudor peli- 
ticians ‘sought to rob the native race of the land of their fathers.’ 
The truth of this extraordinary assertion appears from the 
following quotation from a despatch of Surrey, whom Mr. 
Froude calls the Wellington of his day. Ireland at the time 
was in its normal state:—‘ This land will never be brought to 
‘good order but by conquest Unless you send inhabi- 
‘tants of your own natural subjects to inhabit such countries all 
‘your charges will be but wastefully spent, for Irish inhabitants 
‘would return to their old ill-rooted customs.’ 

The following is a sketch of the kind of treatmert te which 
the Celtic chiefs on the borcers ofthe Bate:were subjetted on 

‘About 23 days past the Trish*assembléd a great ‘power, after the 
manner of this land. I assembled the best power I could, and on the 
Ith instant departed towards O’Connor’s country where they were, and 
notwithstanding that I continued in the said country until Tuesday 
last, burning all his towns and houses, and destroying a marvellous deal 
of corn, and also laid siege to his castle, the strongest of all this Jand, 
aud won the same, they would never fall to a conclusion of peace.’ 


These ‘hostings,’ it should be observed, were quite common, 
though the ‘Irish enemy’ was nominally at peace ; such had 
been the result of the cruel separation which had been made 
between the races of Ireland! 

Mr. Froude places the events that followed in what we 
must call a deceptive light, having described them much more 
fairly in his‘ History of England. He insists that Elizabeth 
was only too remiss and lenient in her conduct to Ireland ; 
argues that the changes of the Reformation were carried out 
with extreme gentleness; and, having concealed as much as 
possible the atrocitics of confiscation and conquest, denounces 
fiercely the ‘rebellions’ of the Irish, and rejoices that their 
‘disloyalty’ met its deserts. Now it is true that Elizabeth was 
not personally desirous of oppressing her Irish subjects; it is 
true, also, that wild risings against her power took place in 
Treland ; and it is fair to allow that the age was cruel, and that 
her position was one of very great difficulty. But Mr. Froude 
has himself told us how Ireland was subdued and ruled at this 
period. We are willing to try the present volume by thic evi- 
dence disclosed in his earlier writings ; and we refer to tlicm to 
narrate the tale of scenes of spoliation and blood, of indiscriminate 
and ruthless confiscation, of the march of conquest attended by 
the propagation of an alien religion, of colonization effected by 
desolation, and of a subjugation at last wrought out by atrocities 
of the most frightful character. We may find excuses for these 
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severities, but to justify them is to pervert history ; and we must 
protest, moreover, against the sophistry of describing the struggle 
of the O’Neils and Desmonds as the ordinary ‘rebellions’ of 
subjects visited not inequitably with the penalties of ‘ treason.’ 
These rebellions were wars which Mr. Froude, had he been true 
to his moral theory, must have held laudable had they been 
successful; and though we have no wish to extol unduly the 
Celtic chiefs and Anglo-Norman nobles who fought for their 
homes, their lands, and their faith, we hold that their cause was 
not ignoble. What were the ordinary acts of the lieutenants of 
the .Queen cn. these-oceasions Mr Froude has told us in his 
‘ History of Hnglanc :’.--‘The entire province of Munster was 
‘devopuated. Hecatombs of helpless creatures, the aged, and 
‘ the‘sick; aud-tae blind, the young mother, and the babe at the 
‘ breast, had fallen under the English sword, and though the 
‘authentic details of the struggle have been forgotten, the 
‘memory of a vague horror remains imprinted in the national 
traditions.’ 

The following, also from the same work, which Mr. Froude 
seems to have forgotten, shows the spirit in which the re-scttle- 
ment of Ireland by the extirpation of the people was coolly 
projected, in times of peace, by a party of ‘young English 
gentlemen undertakers 

‘The extinction of the Irish was contemplated with as much 
indifference as the destruction of the Red Indians of North America 
by the politicians of Washington, and their titles to their lands as not 
more deserving of respect. .... To the intending colonists the 
Irish were of no more value than their own wolves, and would have 
been exterminated with equal indifference.’ 


Such was the ordinary state of the Government of Ireland; 
and yet Mr. Froude now insinuates that it was not iniquitous, and 
rebukes as ‘rebels’ the outraged race who would not acquiesce 
in its tender mercies ! 

Although associated with the march of conquest, and with 
intolerant and absurd legislation, and, therefore, doomed from 
the first to fail, the Reformation was not generally marked in 
Treland with active severities and open persecution. ‘The con- 
duct of Elizabeth in this respect contrasted favourably with that 
of the Catholic Powers, and her Protestant lieutenants and 
prelates in Ireland were too eager to despoil the native race to 
think much about religion at all. There were exceptions never- 
theless, and when Mr. Froude dwells on the extreme lenity with 
which Catholicism was treated in Ireland, we refer him to a 
scene from his own history, describing the torture and execu- 
tion of a Catholic bishop without trial, and against the protest 
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of the judges:—‘ We made commission to put him to the 
‘torture, such as your honour advised us, which was to toast 
‘his feet against the fire with hot boots. . . . . On the 
‘19th of June we gave warrant to the Knight Marshal to do 
‘execution upon him, which accordingly was performed, and 
‘thereby the realm rid of a most pestilent member.’ 

Mr. Froude pretends to assert that it was passing strange, 
and indeed a proof of their barbarous nature, that the Irish did 
not peaceably submit to a merciful regimen of this kind, and 
endeavours to blast the national character because they often 
rose up against it! 

The reign of James I. found Ireland prostrate and crushed 
under the heel of the conqueror. The whole island had been 
overrun, the Celtic chiefs and great nobles had fallen, 
enormous confiscations had taken place, the usages of the Irish 
had been effaced, and with them the organization of social life, 
and the polity of the country had taken the form of a rude 
colonial oligarchy of sect planted on the wrecks of a subjugated 
people. The intentions of the king, and even of many of his 
counsellors were, we gladly admit, not unkind towards the 
conquered race, but they were frustrated by the greed and 
cruelty of the rapacious junta which ruled at the Castle, and 
which carried on in nominal peace the work of spoliation begun 
in war. Mr. Froude glosses over the execrable acts of fraud and 
wrong committed by these men, by dwelling on the supposed 
good results—this may be called the ‘order in Warsaw’ argu- 
ment—and dwells on the comparative toleration which marked 
the first years of this period, for the purpose of showing that 
what followed was a signal example of Irish ingratitude, as if 
wholesale and unjust forfeitures were not sufficient to goad 
men to fury, although their religion were not persecuted. 
His account of the memorable train of subsequent events is 
singularly inconsistent and self-contradictory, and we could 
easily make one part of his narrative refute and bear witness 
against the other. Though he justifies them as necessary to 
‘civilizing’ Ireland—when will writers of his school learn that 
injustice can never lead to permanent good?—he does not 
conceal many of the frightful wrongs which the Irish suffered 
in the reign of Charles I., and after noticing the tyranny and 
fraud of Strafford, the perfidious statecraft of the Govern- 
ment in Dublin, and the systematic and widespread crimes by 
which their administration was disgraced, he admits that it 
was perfectly ‘natural’ that a ‘rebellion should have broken 
out at this time, as the direct consequence of their atrocities. 
And yet in other parts of his book, when it is necessary for his 
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objects to excuse the Penal Code and mercies of the kind, he 
describes this period as, on the whole, marked by forbearance on 
the part of the Irish Governmeut, and he refers to the deeds of 
blood that followed as conclusive proofs that the Catholic Irish 
are essentially ungrateful and false, that Catholicism is, in the 
nature of things, disloyal, and that force and terror are the only 
means of keeping the country in what he calls order. Thus Mr. 
Froude, in his candid mood, lifts up the veil from some of the 
acts of oppression which caused the rising of 1641 :— 
‘Wentworth meditated taking advantage of the situation to 
make a new plantation. The intention, scarcely concealed, following 
so soon on the confiscation of the six counties, flung the Irish of the 
old race into a frenzy of rage. .... What to the true Irishman 
was King or Parliament, Calvinism or Anglicanism? The one fact, 
to which all else was nothing, was causing pain to his heart, that the 
Englishman, by force or fraud, was filching from him the inheritance 
of his fathers Never till then had spoliation so direct and 
unprovoked been attempted.’ 


Of the very same period he writes afterwards :— 

‘Under Charles I. there was a Catholic majority in the Irish 
Parliament with the practical enjoyment of civil and religious 
equality. The reward was the rebellion and massacre of 1641. ... 
As the country grew more quiet under James I. and Charles, they 
throve with the progress of prosperity, and had never been more 


numerous or less disturbed. The consequence was the massacre of 
16417 


What isto be thought of the judgment of an historian who 
can thus palpably contradict himself ? 

That the enormities of the Irish Government provoked the 
rising cf 1641 has been admitted long ago by the best autho- 
rities ; we need only refer to Burke and Hallam to see what 
history has said on the subject. The ‘rebellion’ was doubtless 
bloody and cruel, but in many particulars Mr. Froude’s account 
is unjust and one-sided in the extreme. In the first place, he 
quietly suppresses the immediate provocation of the outhreak— 
the rapacity of the two Lords Justices who, it has been truly 
said, ‘were a pair of scoundrels who did not scruple to goad the 
‘Trish into rebellion in order to get a good crop of for- 
‘ feitures.’ In the second place, he describes the rising as the 
crime of the whole Irish race, especially of the Irish Catholics, 
whereas it was the act of the Ulster Irish alone, whose leaders 
beyond question had no other object than to regain lands ini- 
quitousiy torn from them. In the third place, he says hardly a 
word of the atrocities of the colonists at bay, though the deeds 
of Coote and St. Leger were simply execrable ; and the crimes 
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they perpetrated far outside Ulster aroused deep indignation in 
men like Ormond and the high-souled and loyal Clanricarde. 
And, lastly, and most important of all, he gives a most undue 
prominence to the ‘ massacre,’ and represents what really was a 
mere episode in a long drama of hatred, as a portentous outburst 
of savagery and bloodshed which has for ever disgraced the Irish 
name. ‘The result is, that his picture of the ‘rebellion’ is 
essentially unfair; it places events in a false light; and this is 
the more to blame because, according to the political faith of 
Mr. Froude, the Irish had a perfect right to rebel, as at this 
crisis they were very ‘ strong,’ and had a reasonable prospect of 
success. One or two passages from Mr. Froude’s own works 
will show how unjust it is to dwell on the ‘massacre,’ as an iso- 
lated fact, without reference to preceding events in which the 
Irish race were the victims. Hereis Mr. Froude’s high-wrought 
sketch of the effects of the rising :-— 


‘ Savage creatures of both sexes, yelping in chorus, and brandishing 
their skenes; boys practising their young hands in stabbing and 
torturing the English children—these were scenes which were 

* witnessed daily through all parts of Ulster. The fury extended to 
the farm-stock, and sheep and oxen were slaughtered, not for food, 
but in the blindness of rage. The distinction between Scots and 
English soon vanished. Religion was made the new dividing-line, 
and the only crime was to be a Protestant. The escorts formed in 
most cases but gangs of assassins. In the wildest of remembered 
winters the shivering fugitives were goaded along the highways stark 
naked and foodless. If some, happier than the rest, found a few rags 
to cover them, they were torn instantly away. If others, in natural 
modesty, twisted straw ropes round their waists, the straw was set on 
fire. Many were buried alive. Those who died first were never 
buried, but were left to be devoured by dogs, and rats, and swine. 
Some were driven into rivers and drowned, some hanged, some 
mutilated, some ripped with knives. The insurgents swore in their 


madness they would not leave English man, woman, or child, alive in 
Ireland.’ 


This, no doubt, is terrible enough ; but let us hear Mr. Froude 
narrating, in his ‘ History of England,’ some of the deeds which 
marked the progress of conquest in Ireland, and of which the 
‘massacre ” was the fearful requital :— 


‘The patience of Sidney and the patience of England generally 
was worn out; the Irish were no longer looked upon as subjects of 
the Crown, to be reclaimed with severity or tenderness, but as having 
themselves lost their rights as citizens by their turbulence, and as 


deserving only to be hunted down and destroyed... . . Carew 


set upon Sir Edward Butler’s house, and massacred every man, 
woman, and child that he found within the walls, not sparing even a 
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little boy of three yearsold. Jt was the beginning of the general exter- 
mination which was contemplated in the scheme of settlement. 7 
A party of soldiers made their way to the Barony of Shillelagh, 
whence the report says, “they burned Garrald’s house, with sixteen 
towns, and hamlets, took a prisoner or two, and forty-five head of 
cattle, and had other killing.” .... The revelling was protracted 
late into the night before Sir Brian and his wife retired to their 
lodging outside the walls. As soon as they were supposed to be 
asleep, a company of soldiers surrounded the house, and prepared to 
break the door. The O’Neils flew to arms, The cry rang through 
the village, and they swarmed out to defend their chief; but surprised, 
half armed, and outnumbered, they were overpowered and cut to 
pieces. Two hundred men were killed. The Four Masters add that 
women were killed. . .. . Two hundred were killed in the castle. 
It was then discovered that several hundred more, chiefly mothers 
and little children, were hidden in the caves about the shore. There 
was no remorse, not even the faintest shadow of perception that the 
occasion called for it. They were hunted out as if they were seals 
and otters, and all destroyed... . Backwards and forwards the tide 
havoc swayed, and at last so wretched, so desolate became Munster, 
that the lowing of a cow, or the voice of a ploughman was not to be 
heard that year, from Dingle to the Rock of Cashel. To kill an 
Irishman in that province was thought no more of than to kill a mad 
dog.’ 

We oppose Mr. Froude to Mr. Froude, and if, in the affairs 
of mankind, wrong, as a general rule, is avenged by wrong, 
assuredly the ‘massacre’ of 1641 was a phenomenon naturally 
to be expected. 

Setting aside artistic descriptions of horrors in which the 
Irish of 1641 are made to appear wild beasts of prey, and the 
colonists meek and unoffending sufferers, contemporary docu- 
ments conclusively show that atrocities were committed on both 
sides ; and probably the deeds of the dominant race, as usually 
happens on such occasions, were, in the long run, most cruel 
and remorseless. Lord Castlehaven—a trustworthy witness— 
says :— 

* All this while parties were sent out by the Lords Justices and 
Council from Dublin, and most garrisons throughout the kingdom, 
to kill and destroy the rebels ; but officers and soldiers took little 
occasion to distinguish between rebels and subjects, but killed in 
many places promiscuously men, women, and children... .. It is 
very certain that there have been great cruelties committed upon the 
English, though I believe not one-twentieth part of what is given by 
report. But the truth is they were very bloody men on both sides ; 
although some will throw all the blame on the Irish, yet it is well- 
known who they were that gave orders to their parties . . . . to 
spare neither man, woman, nor child? 
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Another eye-witness, probably a Protestant, says :— 


‘ Doubtless the Irish did in many places kill men resisting them 
in their pillaging; but the report of their killing women or men 
desiring quarter, and such like inhumanities, were inventions to draw 
contributions, and make the enemy odious, But sure am I that there 
was no such thing while I was there in Ireland about six months 
after these stories began. And though married men, women, and 
children were killed in thousands by command of the Lords Justices, 
the Irish sent multitudes of oi poople, as well officers and 
soldiers as women and children, caretuiiy to the seaports and other 
places of safety ; so let us call them what we will—bloody inhuman 
traitors or barbarous rebels—we have suffered ourselves to be much 
excelled by them in charity, humanity, and honour.’ 


We have dwelt on the massacre of 1641 because Mr. Froude 
endeavours to make it a justification of the misrule which en- 
sued, and because, for this purpose, he has described it in a singu- 
larly unfair and deceptive manner. We must pass hastily over 
the rest of his book, the rather that the events he narrates must 
be tolerably familiar to our readers, and that they left Ireland in 
that unhappy state the effects of which even this age has wit- 
nessed. Mr. Froude, as we have seen, writes in ecstacy of the 
deeds of Cromwell in Ireland, and thinks that his wholesale 
‘transplantation’ of the ‘ Papists’ to Connaught, and his confis- 
cation of more than half the island, was government in accordance 
‘with the laws of God,’ and a grand specimen of exalted wisdom. 
We have already shown what, beyond dispute, were the results 
of the rule of Cromwell in Ireland, and shall here merely say 
that the Protector himself would have probably disavowed his 
apologist, and have excused his acts on the plea of the exigen- 
cies of a terrible time--not have glorified them as far-sighted 
statesmanship. Mr. Froude truly says that the free-trade policy 
of Cromwell was in advance of his age, and no one questions 
Oliver’s genius; but we entirely deny that, even in his day, his 
government of Ireland was in the long run really successful, and it 
sowed thickly seeds of innumerable evils. Passing to the period 
of the Restoration, we shall not condemn the Act of Settlement, 
which largely confirmed the Cromwellian forfeitures, as a wholly 
bad and unjust compromise ; but when Mr. Froude dilates upon 
the ingratitude of the Catholics of Ireland in not being made con- 
tented by it, and says they were much too well treated, he should 
not have concealed the scandalous fraud by which thousands of 
them were denieda hearing. ‘The great confiscations of 1652 in- 
evitably led, as time rolled on, to another ‘ rebellion ’ of the Irish 
race; and the rising of 1689 was the natural result of the 
ruthless policy which had endeavoured simply to destroy a 
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nation, and, indeed, of the whole course of misrule carried out 
in Ireland for a century and a half. This became a formidable 
civil war ; and according to Mr. Froude’s principles the acts of 
the Irish were perfectly right, for ‘superior strength’ was for a 
while on their side; but he characteristically departs from his 
logic, and denounces them as bloodthirsty Papists in arms against 
the cause of truth and freedom. It is a sign of the quality of 
his judgment that, while he properly admires the constancy of 
Derry, he says not one word of the heroism of Limerick ; that 
he hardly alludes to Sarsfield at all—the noblest figure on either 
side; and that he sneers at Irish valour at the Boyne, the fact 
being that the Irish horse—the infantry were a mere levy of 
peasants—fought with desperate and splendid courage, as we 
know, not only from the mouths of their foes, but from the 
cruel law which prohibited ‘ Papists’ from having a horse more 
than £5 in value. As for the legislation of the Parliament of 
James II., it was, probably owing to fear of retaliation, not 
nearly so atrocious as many measures which Mr. Froude regards 
with delight ; and a writer who praises wholesale ‘ transplauta- 
‘tion,’ thinks the ‘ execution’ of Drogheda a noble work, and 
dwells with rapture on the proscription of a nation, has no right 
to condemn a faint emulation of the same policy by those who 
suffered from it, and still less to suggest that ‘ Popery,’ as such, 
had really aught to do with the matter. Mr. Froude carps at 
William III. for having endeavoured to carry out against the 
will of intolerant Parliaments, measures of conciliation and 
mercy in Ireland; but a true view of history will note with 
regret how this humane attempt was frustrated, with consequences 
even now too apparent. Mr. Froude also is evidently sorry that 
the treaty of Limerick was not violated more completely than it 
actually was; and thinks it was a great mistake that the Penal 
Code was not made a more perfect engine of torture, and was 
administered with weak and feminine slackness. On this subject 
Mr. Froude’s philosophy seems to have been prophetically 
glanced at by Burke when he condemns with scorn ‘the doc- 
‘trine repugnant to humanity and common sense that the 
‘security of any establishment, civil or religious, can ever de- 
‘ pend upon the misery of those who live under it, or that its 
‘danger can arise from their guilt and prosperity,’ and we shall 
add nothing to the words of the master. 

Mr. Froude’s regular narrative begins only at the close of 
the seventeenth century; but though it fills a considerable 
space, we cannot do more than glance at it. The most valuable 
truth he has brought out is the influence of the High Church 
party of Irish Protestants in the Irish Parliament, and the too 
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successful efforts it made to alienate and oppress the Dissenters 
of Ulster; the fact has not been enough remembered, yet no 
oae can read the writings of Swift, and not be satisfied of its 
existence. The following remarks are undoubtedly just :— 

‘ Jealousy of the Presbyterians perpetuated the disunion of the 
two great branches of the Protestant colonists, who, if the Refor- 
mation was a lawful revolt against unjust authority, were in essentials 
one. It prolonged the disabilities of that section of the Protestants 
who alone possessed missionary power, whose crime was to make 
preselytes among the Celtic Catholics. Last of all, in our own days, 
the spent force of the division of the Protestant interest in Treland 
has shorn itself in the disestablishment of the once haughty Church, 
which, had she taken the Presbyterians within her limits, when they 
were willing and eager to be her friends, might have defied for 
another century the malice of her enemies.’ 


Mr. Froude has also shown with clearness and force how the 
disabilities imposed on them caused a large emigration of the 
working classes, which were the main strength of the Protestant 
interest, and how the restrictions of the mercantile system, then, 
however, a universal policy, proved injurious to the Protestant 
colony; but he has greatly exaggerated the effects of these 
measures, and, with characteristic partiality of view, while he 
denounces wrongs comparatively trifling done to the small 
minority of the Protestants, he refuses to see that the Penal 
Code, a thousand times more cruel and severe, was unjust to the 
Roman Catholic nation of Ireland, and was followed by other than 
happy consequences. It is, in fact, a proof test of a writer 
on Lreland in the last century if he assumes this kind of posi- 
tion; and in identifying himself with the narrow patriotism of 
Molyneux and Swift, of Lucas and Flood, and repudiating the 
comprehensive views of Grattan and Burke, of Pitt and 
Canning, which sought to do right to the whole of Ireland, Mr. 
Froude has shown that he is not able to consider the subject 
in its true aspect. Mr. Froude has also dwelt a good deal on 
the social life of Iveland in those days, and has illustrated it at 
some length; but though his stories are well told, a better 
selection might have been made, and here, as elsewhere, he 
draws distinctions completely refuted by fact and traditicn. 

His general object is to show that the lawlessness and social 
disorder of Ireland in the last century should be mainly charged 
to the Catholic Irish, and hardly at all on the class of Protestants ; 
but the evidence proves rather that the first were quiescent, and 
indeed turned, in many instances, the lessons of adversity to 
good account ; whereas the second naturally displayed the tur- 
bulence and the reckless vice engendered by an evil domination. 
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Mr. Froude, indeed, conveniently makes the lines of good and 
bad coincide with those of the different races and faiths, putting 
the Irish Papists among the goats, and the Anglo-Protestants 
among the sheep; but what shall we say of the accuracy of a 
writer who classifies the lesser Irish squirearchy of three or four 
generations ago as Catholic at heart and Celtic in blood, and hints 
that the ‘Rakes of Mallow’ and similar worthies, the young 
Protestant Mohawks of the provincial towns, are to be placed 
in the same category? In other points Mr. Froude’s errors 
seem to us even less worthy of excuse. He has a curious 
sympathy with the Irish Parliament, that is, as long as it was 
vigorously persecuting ; and accordingly, in the face of positive 
testimony, though here he is hardly consistent with himself, he 
denies that it was mainly responsible for the Penal Code, and 
that the English Cabinct tried to restrain it. As for the Penal 
Code, he professes to have read Howard’s celebrated collection of 
Popery cases ; yet with that catalogue of decisions before him, he 
pretends that the law was hardly ever strained or ‘ carried out 
with triumphant recklessness.” And while he regrets that it 
did not make the machinery of oppression more cruelly com- 
plete, and did not work it with sufficient energy, he takes the 
side of the Irish House of Commons, in all its squabbles with 
the mother country, and declares that its efforts to regenerate 
Treland, even in the earlier years of the last century, were in 
the highest degree deserving of praise. 

It is unnecessary to say that, with his views, Mr. Froude 
thinks that the general policy of England to Ireland during the 
last fifty years has been throughout a capital mistake ; and he 
constantly sneers at it as weakness and folly. The sword, 
the halter, and keeping down Popery, even though the con- 
sequences should be the outlawry of five-sixths of a nation, are 
the true principles of Irish government, and equal justice to all 
Irishmen, is a pitiful pandering to ‘ Irish ideas,’ which can end 
only in misfortune and failure. We should like to see Mr. 
Froude charged with the task of ruling Ireland for a month 
upon this humane and enlightened scheme; but if, as we doubt 
not, his own conduct would belie his logic in every respect, he 
should recollect that this kind of writing makes an angry stir in 
the blood ofmen. Nothing is easier for Mr. Froude and others 
than to insist that all that has been done for Ireland during two 
generations has been impolitic, and to contrast the ‘repose’ of 
the country in 1745 with its ‘violence and anarchy’ in 1873; 
but even on this shallow view of the case, the facts are in favour 
of equity and right, and against a system of wrong and coercion. 
The consequences of the misrule of Ireland in the last century 
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were made tolerably plain at Dettingen, Fontenoy, and on other 
fields, in volunteer risings of 1782, and in bloody massacres of 
1798 ; and though the effects of the past have not disappeared, 
will any one assert that measures of reparation have not borne 
beneficent fruit, and that Ireland, though not yet wholly at 
peace, is at present our shame and deadly peril? It is necessary, 
too, in considering this subject, in order to form a just estimate 
of our Irish policy in modern times, to weigh fairly the facts of 
Irish history, freed, if possible, from national bias and favour. 
That England and her rulers continually were the cruel and 
selfish tyrants of Ireland is about as true as that the Irish 
people are incurably rebellious and wicked by nature, or that 
Ireland, in her relations with England, has not been guilty of 
crimes and follies. But, owing to a variety of causes, the system 
of government pursued in Ireland was singularly unfortunate 
from an early period; it made the ills of conquest enduring, and 
created fatal and unjust distinctions, incompatible with the 
general welfare, and it took alternately the form of sectarian 
ascendency and national proscription, with melancholy and 
disastrous results. The efforts of British statesmen have been 
directed steadily for many years to the breaking down this whole 
scheme of injustice ; and while they have been patriotic and fair, 
we boldly affirm they have been successful, measured even by their 
results, in lessening the vital force of Irish disaffection, and in 
adding to the real power of the empire. But ages of mis- 
fortune leave traces behind in national character, feelings, and 
passions ; and if we recollect what Ireland was, within even the 
memory of living men, we shall wonder rather that recent 
legislation has been able to effect so much, than idly complain 
it has been useless. In Ireland, as elsewhere, a policy of F gone 
will be attended by its natural consequences, especially if, as it 
ought to be, it is crowned by that conciliation and kindness 
which, in spite of all that detractors can say, has never failed to 
attract the hearts of the generous and sensitive race of that 
country. It is because this book does all that it can to prevent 
such a -happy consummation, by misinterpreting the facts of 
history, and appealing to evil and wrong sentiments, that, much 
as we regret it, we have been compelled to condemn it with 
almost unmixed censure. 
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A History of the Church of France, from the Concordat of 
Bologna, a.p. 1516, to the Revolution. With an Intro- 
duction. By Rey. W. ILlexiey Jervis, M.A., Prebendary 
of Heytesbury. Two Vols. John Murray. 


The Gallican Church by its vigilant and strenuous maintenance of 
its liberties, even when all the rest of Christendom was prostrate at 
the feet of the Pope, constituted one of the most efficient bulwarks of 
religious liberty. Its history is a distinct unity, and is now, for the 
first time, presented to English readers. The literature of France is 
rich in material for it. In addition to extensive oflicial collections, such 
as the ‘ Receuil des Actes, Titres, et Memoires, concernant les affaires 
‘du Clergé de France,’ begun in 1615 and continued to 1771. and the 
* Collection des Procés-verbaux des Assemblées Générales du Clergé de 
* France,’ which extend from 1560-1 to 1786, and to important mono- 
graphs of various kinds—such as the ‘Defensio Declarationis Cleri 
Gallicani’ of Bossuet, and the‘ De l'Eglise Gallicane,’ of De Maistre, 
the Jesuit Jaques Longueval, and after his death his Jesuit brethren 
published a noble ‘ Histoire de l’Eylise Galicane’ in several volumes, 
and the Abbé Guettée an equally able ‘ Histoire de l’Eglise de France, 
‘ composée sur les documents originaux ct authentiques,’ which has been 
honoured by a place in the Roman Index Expurgatorius; but no single 
work is accessible to English readers which can put them in possession of 
the individual character and potent influences of the Gallican Church. In 
attempting this, Mr. Jervis fully recognises the great principle that 
‘nothing in the world is single ;’ Churches especially are cognate and 
inter-related—one Church, or branch of the Church, is the complement of 
another. It requires, therefore, great skill in the historian to exhibit 
the individuality of any one Church, and at the same time to indicate its 

oints of contact and reciprocity of influence with other Churches. Mr. 

ervis has done this with great success. His industry has been very 
great, and his knowledge is very extensive; so that while pursuing his 
distinct inquiry, he has had present to his mind all its relations. 
His Anglican theory of the Church, too, as an ‘Organization Divine and 
‘changeless’ (whatever that may mean historically), while it has led 
to scornful expressions, and injustice towards Calvinism and even 
Jansenism, has had its influence in maintaining his grasp of the entire 
ecclesiastical movement of the ages of which he treats. It may be 
well to indicate what the Gallican Church—the theme of Mr. Jervis’ 
history—really is, and what the course of its history has been. The 
Gallican Church, although always adhering to the Church of Rome, has 
from time immemorial maintained distinctive liberties in resistance to 
the dominations of Rome; it has been the most independent branch of 
the Romish Church. These liberties were not concessions on the part of 
Rome, they were simply refusals of submission by the Church of France, 
in which Rome, even in its plenary power, was fain to acquiesce ; although 
not without strenuous attempts to overcome them, often leading to great 
national and even European troubles. The traditions of these Gallican 
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liberties, from the time of St. Louis, were first formulated and enunciated 
by the Council of Basle in 1438. Pope Eugenius IV. protested and raged 
in vain. The Council took its stand upen the principles promulgated 
by the Council of Constance—that the Pope is only the ministerial head 
of the Church, and not its absolute sovereign; that the gift of infallibility 
resides in the Collective Church, not in the Popes, many of whom have 
erred concerning the faith; that the Church alone has authority to enact 
laws which are binding upon the whole body of the faithful, and that the 
authority of the Church is expressed through its general councils, which, 
therefore, the Pope is bound toobey. ‘The Council, therefore, proceeded 
to cite Eugenius to appear before it. He reconciled himself with it 
in 1433, acknowledged its legitimacy, approved its proceedings, and 
cancelled the Act by which he had pronounced its dissolution. Elated 
by this, the Council carried matters with a high hand, which resulted in 
a second breach, and in the deposition of the Pope. This latter act the 
French Church did not recognise, although it supported gencrally the 
authority of the Council. Charles VII., however, convoked a great 
national council at Bourges in 1438, and here the conclusions of the 
Council of Basle were promulgated, and are known in Church history as 
the famous ‘ Pragmatic sanction.’ These articles have ever been regarded 
as the Magna Charta of the French Church, the bulwark of its liberties 
against the growing usurpations of Rome. ‘The Pragmatic sanction 
continued in force until the Concordat of Francis I. in 1516. Of its 
twenty-three or four articles the principal are—that the Pope has no 
right to interfere with the temporal affairs of the nation; that while 
his spiritual authority is acknowledged, only the sovereign can convene 
synods, and provincial and national councils; that the Pope’s legates, @ 
lutere, can enter France only with the consent of the king, and act with 
his concurrence; that the Gallican prelates may not leave the kingdom 
without the king’s permission; that the Pope lias no authority whatever 
in ecclesiastical temporalities; that the king has jurisdiction over the 
clergy in respect of ecclesiastical offences ; that the Pope is not superior to 
an (Ecumenical Council; that the Gallican Church is not bound to receive 
all the canons and decretal episties of the Pope. These important liberties 
were surrendered by Francis I. to Leo X., the Pope promising the king 
additional ecclesiastical power, viz., nomination to all the benefices in 
France. This abolition of the Pragmatic sanction, and establishment of 
the ecclesiastical authority of the king were formulated in a Concordat 
which caused great dissatisfaction and disturbance in France. In 1678 
a controversy arose between Innocent XI. and Louis XIV., concerning 
‘The Regale,’ as this power of appointment to benefices by the king was 
ealled. Louis, after the example of Charles VII., summoned a council 
of the Gallican clergy and set the Pope at defiance. ‘The Negale’ was 
formally promulgated, and was registered by the Parliament of Paris in 
1682, and continued in force until 1789, when the Church was abolished, 
and apparently swallowed up in the vortex of the Revolution. This is 
the outline of the great story which Mr. Jervis has to tell. He does not 
go ou to the restoration of the Church by Napoleon, and the new 
Concordat of 1801—the cne great mistake of his career, as Napoleon 
came to deem it; since which the Gallican Church has been the mere 
crippled ghost of its former self, its ultramontane reaction notwith- 
standing. Besides the broad, general principles of liberty asserted by 
the Gallican Church, and which were at one time the hope of Christendom 
for freedom, it had individualities of religious and political circumstance, 
which made it unique and incapable of reproduction. Nevertheless, 
NO. CXIV. 
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in the present state of ecclesiastical matters, in Germany and elsewhere, 

ervis’s narrative is profoundly instructive; some of the most 
important problems of ecclesiastical kistory are involved in the struggles 
which he records. The position of the clergy in France was one of great 
power and infivence, and the connection between certain exercises of 
that power—in the black crime of St. Bartholomew’s Day for instance, 
the Dragonnades, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the persecu- 
tion of the Church of the Desert, and other acts of oppression, in 
addition to corruption and profligacy—and the present state of France, 
is only too obvious. Mr. Serta thinks that the chief evils of France 
have flowed from the substitution of the Concordat for the Pragmatic 
sanction. As we have said, Mr. Jervis is a‘strong Anglican in his 
theory of the Church, and he does scant justice to the Protestants of 
France. His ideal is a vast organized church equally free from Papal 
and from civil contro!, such as Dr. Pusey and his party dream of; but 
he sees in the Reformation only a ‘Calvinistic schism,’ and in the 
Huguenots only a fanatical sectarianism and mysticism; they lacked the 
true succession and sacramental! grace. French Protestantism, itis true, 
forms no integral part of the Gallican Church, but its relations to it are 
surely very intimate, and it is a grave defect in Mr. Jervis’s history to 
treat it with such scorn, and to dismiss itso summarily. The Huguenots 
of France have played in French Church history, if not an equal yet an 
analogous part to that of the Puritans in England. Some of the greatest 
theologians, and preachers, and patriots that France can boast are found 
in their annals. ith the Jansenists he has greater sympathies, but he 
speaks even their praise, especially that of their doctrines, grudgingly ; 
he sees little in their leaders to inspire his enthusiasm; he is coldly 
critical in narrating their noble conflict, and even designates them ‘a 
factious sect.’ They afford, however, another illustration of how un- 
tenable a via media is. 

The reader of Mr. Jervis’s book has a serious task before him. 
Industrious, patient, learned, Mr. Jervis is not picturesque nor in any 
way lively ; he has amassed solid materials, digested them with care, and 
reproduced them in a grave earnest way; but languid readers will soon 
lose themselves in his work. Mr. Jervis is neither a Macaulay nor a 
Freeman. The praise to be accorded to his work is that it is laborious 
and conscientious, notwithstanding some partialities; that it tells 
carefully, and with adequate completeness, a little known and momentous 
poo and that however solid, it will the best repay its most laborious 
student. 


History of Bokhara, from the Earliest Period down to the Present ; 
composed for the first time, after Oriental known and 
unknown historical documents. By Armintus VAMBERY. 
Henry S. King and Co. 


To M. Vambéry belongs the credit of writing for Europeans the first 
history of Bokhara and of the eastern half of the country which the 
Oxus divides, known now as the Khanate of Bokhara. He has material 
for some account of the neighbouring Khanates of Khokand and Khiva, 
about which so much diplomatic interest has just now been excited by 
the progress of Russia. The task could scarcely have fallen into more 
competent hands. An accomplished Arabic scholar, and familiar, through 
erage travel, with the country whose history he narrates, M. Vambéry 

as explored original and hitherto unknown authorities, and uses them 
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with the intelligence which only personal topographical knowledge can 
give to history. The laborious history of G. Weil informs us con- 
cerning Arabia; the scholarly work of General Malculm tells us the 
history of Persia, on the western neighbourhood of Bokbhara; but con- 
cerning Bokhara itself, the country east of the Oxus especially, scarcely 
anything has been known, although it lies on the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan, and touches at one point our Indian territory. M. Vambéry 
divides his history, or rather it divides itsel*,into two parts. The ancient 
history, reaching to the fifteenth century, is that of Transoxania proper ; 

the modern is that of the Khanate of Bokhara. In the ancient period 

Central Asia was inextricably mixed up with the rest of the Mohamme- 

dan world, and was therefore historically connected with it, although 
M. Vambéry thinks it never received adequate attention. The isolated 
Khanate of Bokhara in the modern period had a scanty history of its 
own. M. Vambéry, therefore, has cultivated a historical field, in which 
he has had scarcely any predecessor. His materials have been two- 
fold. First, older histories, which he has consulted in the original 
MSS., and new or unknown MSS. brought from Central Asia b 
recent travellers. Of both classes of authorities he gives us lists wit 
short notices; the first numbering eleven historical works, the latter 

five. While in the first part of his work M. Vambéry does not profess 

to tell us much unknown to Oriental scholars, in the second he 

deals almost entirely with data hitherto little known, or entirely un- 

known even to the world of scholars, for they bring before us a series of 
rinces and even whole dynasties, regarding whom scarcely anything 

as as yet been written in Asia, and not a single word in Europe. It is 

not easy to follow the rapid course of historical events, owing to our 

unfamiliarity with names and places; and M. Vambéry makes it some- 
what harder, by using interchangeably one or more names or desig- 
nations. It would be vain to attempt to indicate even the dynasties that 

succeeded each other in ancient Bokhara, much more the individual 
histories of intrigue, war, and murder—which are almost sickening, in 
their monotonous violence and unscrupulousness ; and yet now and then 
heroic characters appear, like the Emir Ismail, Genghis Khan, the Emir 

Timour Baber, and Sheibani Mehemmed Khan, who in military and 

statesmanlike genius, as well as in literary culture, would bear com- 

parison with the noblest warriors or legislators of Europe. Many of 
the rulers of Bokhara were great patrons of letters. They collected 
MSS., they erected magnificent buildings, they founded universities 

and schools, reverenced genius, and were some of them no mean poets 

themselves. In the reign of Timour the Tartar, in the fourteenth cen- 

tury, the court of Samarkand was perhaps the most splendid in the 
world. ‘The chief interest to modern readers of M. Vambéry’s history 

lies, however, in its romantic episodes, which are full of the unfailing» 
charm and picturesqueness of Oriental story. 

It is well that we should become acquainted with the ground upon 
which Russia and England seem destined to meet, and which bids fair 
to be the boundary dividing their Asiatic empires. The closing pages of 
the book give us an admirable succinct narrative of the entire course of 
Russia’s aggression in the East. The standard of Russia floats over 
Samarkand, which is south of both Khokand and Bokbara. A Russian 
hospital and storehouse is established in the once splendid palace of 
Timour. ‘Popes, soldiers, and merchants now move with the proud steps 
‘of conquerors through those very streets of Bokhara where a few years 
‘ago the author of this work only dared to venture about “7 Mos- 
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‘lem hymns.’ It is a conjunction more ominous to Islamism than any 
that has occurred in its history.and possibly more fraught with influences 
to regenerate the East. M. Vambéry’s account of Emir Nasrallah, one 
of the most infamous characters that the East has produced, the mur- 
derer of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Connolly, will be read with pain- 
ful interest. M. Vambéry writes of him from personal knowledge. 
Among the most interesting of M. Vambéry’s episodes we may mention 
the account of Mokanna, the veiled prophet of Khorassan, the hero of 
Moore’s poem, who proclaimed himself God Incarnate, and about whom 
M. Vambéry tells us all that is historically known. ‘The history of 
Timour’s glories, and his great festivals especially, is like an Arabian 
Night’s story —all the more that M. Vambéry writes in a simple, dignified 
style. His book is the result of amazing research and the compressed 
record of vast knowledge. It has all the best qualities of a classical 
history, simplicity, dignity, and force, and has every indication of perfect 
trustworthiness. We welcome it as a genuine aud substantial addition 
to our records of the world’s history. 


The National and Domestic History of England. By Witi.iam 
Hickman SmitH Avsrey. With numerous Steel-plates, 
Coloured Pictures, Wood Engravings, Fac-similes, Maps, 
&e. Vol. III. James Hegger. 


Mr. Smith Aubrey has completed his laborious and important work with 
due diligence. Thisconcluding volume comprises the period from A.D. 1603, 
—the accession of James I.—to A.D. 1870, the passing of the Elementary 
Education Act. It therefore includes an account of our relations with 
America during the slave war, the Alabama difficulty, the Lancashire Cotton 
Famine, the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and the Irish Land 
Act. Events so immediately in the foreground are difficult to preserve in 
their perspective. Hence Mr. Aubrey has thought it worth while to chronicle 
the Colenso controversy and the Hyde Park riots. 

There is no epoch in our history that tests a historian as the Common- 
wealth does. He may be known in his distinctive principles by his 
judgment of Charles I. and of Cromwell, and of their respective policies. 

e need hardly say that Mr. Aubrey holds the views which are now adopted 
by nearly all impartial historians—by all, that is, who are not committed to 
foregone conclusions respecting the divine right of kings, and of the Epis- 
copal Establishment. With Macaulay he maintains ‘that every reason 
‘ which can be urged in favour of the Revolution of 1688 may be urged 
‘ with at least equal force in favour of what iscalled the ‘‘ Great Rebellion.”’’ 
No one can doubt that Charles I. was not only an habitual and unscruplous 
liar, who could keep no faith with either Parliament or people, but that he 
violated the fundamental principles of the constitution. ‘If,’ says Ma- 
caulay, ‘there be any truth in any historian of any party who has related 
‘ the events of that reign, the conduct of Charles, from his accession to 
‘ the meeting of the Long Parliament, had been a continued course of 
‘ oppression and treachery.’ The overwhelming evidence of this is well 
summarized by Mr. Aubrey. Concerning Cromwell, Mr. Aubrey justly 
says :—‘ It seems impossible to read these speeches and letters. ‘on 
Bah ‘and remain at last with any other conviction than that in all conditions 
Tae ‘ and on every occasion Cromwell’s tone is substantially the same, and 
1 ‘ that in the passionate fervour of his religious feelings the true secret of 
* his life must be sought, and will be found. Everywhere visible is « 
‘ deep sense of spiritual danger, of temporal vicissitudes, and of never- 
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‘ ceasing responsibility to the Eternal. ‘‘ Ever in his Great Taskmaster’s 
‘eye’ . . . Cromwell was as far removed from fanaticism as from 
‘hypocrisy. . . . A true man, of a consistency of character perfect 
‘to an heroic degree, and whose figure has heretofore been distorted by the 
‘ mists of time, and by the prejudices through which men have regarded it.’ 
Cromwell’s greatness and noble patriotism are, indeed, fully established. 
His own prophetic words have had their fulfilment. ‘I know God has 
‘been above all ill-reports, and will, in His own time, vindicate me: I 
‘have no cause to complain.’ 

The value of Mr. Aubrey’s work is that he gives us admirable summa- 
ties of historical evidence. An indefatigable industry, a clear judgment, 

nerous sympathies, and adequate general knowledge, qualify him for 
G. task. He does not pretend to be an original investigator of the 
sources of history ; but among those who interpret between original in- 
vestigators and general readers, we could scarcely name anyone who kas 
done his work so well. As a family history of England, ample in its 
information, and imbued with the truest principles of religion and liberty, 
this history is the best hitherto produced. The highest authorities have 
been followed, and the fruits of the new world of » =sennlncnr some material 
recently thrown open to the historian are admirably presented. The 
favourable judgment which we expressed concerning the former volumes, 
is amply justified by the completed work. 


Historical Essays. By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. 
Second Series. Macmillan and Co. 


There is but little of the work of a true scholar in the domain of his- 
tory which Mr. Freeman has chosen, and in which he is almost without 
a living peer, that is not worthy of permanent preservation. Not only 
does he write the shortest article with as much scholarly fastidiousness 
as ihe greatest book ; he chooses his subjects with an intuitive fitness as 
contributions to the entire cycle of his thought and work ; each mono- 
graph is a careful study of some historical point or persouage—either a 
summary or a criticism of some important epoch or work—which goes 
far to fix its character and lesson. Mtr. Freeman's historical knowledge 
is so ample, his judgment so clear and fearless, and his sympathies with 
all true freedom so uncompromising, that we should hesitate a good deal 
before joining issue with him on any great question. Readers of these 
collected essays will be in possession of summaries and judgments which 
will enable them to reap the fruits of historical researches, such as they 
themselves are unable to pursue. Indeed, however much some men may 
read, they as much need a judgment to shape conclusions fur them as an or- 
dinary jury does in alaw case. The essays of a great historical scholar and 
philosopher like Mr. Freeman—although as he is not infallible they are not 
altogether without bias—have to general readers and to scholars alike the 
character and thevalue of the legal judgments of great judges. Thissecond 
series of Essays relates to earlier periods of history than those which 
were dealt with inthe former volume, namely, tothe times commoiiy known 
as ‘ nncient’ or ‘ classical,’ which Mr. Freeman regards as simple marks 
or ‘convenient halting places in the one continuous history of European 
‘eivilization.” They are on ‘ Ancient Greece and Medieval Italy,’ ‘ Mr. 
Gladstone’s Homer and the Homeric Age,’ ‘The Historians of Athens,’ 
‘The Athenian Democracy,’ ‘ Alexander the Great,’ ‘ Greece during the 
Macedonian Period,’ ‘ Mommsen’s History of Rome,’ ‘ Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla,’ ‘ The Flavian Casars.’ While Mr. Freeman is an unsparing 
critie of modern writers like Curtius and Mommsen, it will be seen that 
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his papers are substantially independent historical studies. While recog- 
nising both Dr. Curtius and Mr. Mommsen as ‘scholars of the highest 
order,’ we are glad to find him vindicating the higher historical truth 
and morality of Mr. Grote, whom in his Koyal Institution Lectures he 
designated the greatest of modern historians. He thinks that if 
Qurtius and Mommsen should ‘ displace Grote in the hands of English 
‘atudents the result would be full of evil, not only for historical truth, 
‘but, in the case of Mommsen, for political morality also.’ Mr. Freeman 
half promises a third series of Essays on the Middle Ages. Readers of 
such papers as that on the ‘Goths at Ravenna,’ which recently appeared 
in this Review, will anticipate it with great eagerness. 


General Sketch of European History. By Evwarp A. Fren- 
MAN, D.C.L. Macmillan and Co. 


This is the introductory volume to a Historical Course for Schools—a 
series of small volumes each complete in itself—to be prepared under Mr. 
Freeman’s editorial superintendence. We scarcely envy the workers 
ur der such an omniscient and exacting master. If anything can guarantee 
thorough scholarship and fastidious exactness, Mr. Freeman's supervision 
will. This general sketch from his own pen is a marvel of compression 
and clearness. It is an outline map of the countries to be traversed, 
wonderfully preserving just proportions, with an intuitiveness which only 
general and familiar knowledge can give. In a small duodecimo volume 
of 360 pages the human origin and history of Europe are sketched. It 
is the ‘Iliad’ in a nutshell—a pocket cyclopedia ; not a word is wasted. 
But while such a skeleton will be of especial value to the young atudent of 
history, ae the mature scholar, who can read between the lines, will 
appre ciate and use it most. 


Biographical and Critical Essays. Reprinted from Reviews, with 
Additions and Corrections. A New Series. By A. Haywarp, 
Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Hayward has some of the characteristics of the late Nassau 
Senior, without, however, being given to any speciaity. Within his 
range he is a general littératevr, professing all kinds of literary subjects; 
and, speaking editorially, if we wisled simply a summary and telling 
resentation of any given theme, we would much sooner put it into the 
kenthe of a practised reviewer of things in general than into those of an 
expert. Mr. Hayward stands eminent among this class of writers. He 
has for many years been a contributor to the Kdinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, in which most of the essays in these volumes first appeared. 
The versatility of his pen may be estimated from his themes—* The Pearls 
and Mock Pearls of History,’ ‘ Frederich Von Gentz,’ ‘ Maria Edge- 
worth,’ ‘ Canning asa Man of Letters,’ ‘Marshal Saxe,’ ‘ Sylvain Van 
de Weyer,’ ‘ Alexandre Dumas,’ ‘ Salons,’ ‘ Whist and Whist Players,’ 
‘Varieties of History and Art,’ ‘ Edward Livingstone,’ ‘ Kichard the 
Third,’ ‘ Marie Antoinette,’ ‘ Mere about Junius,’ &. Mr. Hayward has 
a true lawyer’s facility for getting up any case, and for presenting it in 
an artistic and agreeable form. There is not an essay that is not 
admirably put together, and most eminently readable; but they 
necessarily carry only the authority of an advocate. They lack that 
restful conclusiveness that the essays of a special scholar, which 
distinctive scholarship 
possess. . Such men- instinctively know what not to write about. 
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We can scarcely conceive a literary topic outside the domain of 

ure science that a man like Mr. Hayward would decline. He is 
T slactively a ‘ literary man,’ not so much a scholar as an interpreter of 
scholars, and as such he renders good service to his generation ; he helps 
to form passing opinion, and generally with sound judgment and on 
just principles. Every paper will amply repay perusal, and will greatly 
interest its readers. In their anonymous form some of them excited 
much attention, and their appearance is yet vividly remembered. 
We may instance the first article in these volumes, that on ‘ The Pearls 
and Mock Pearls of History,’ which appeared in the Quarterly Review 
in 1861, and which we well remember reading. Although as pleasant to 
read as a work of imagination, Mr. Hayward’s papers are replete with 
information, and are admirably adapted to form sound judgments on the 

uestions they discuss. No doubt Mr. Hayward has written enough to 
fll many volumes like these. He has brought together here not only the 
best that he has written, but has chosen only themes that have a permanent 
interest to the historical or literary student, who will therefore be glad 
to have the volumes upon his shelves. 

The article on the Pearls of History is a perfect repertory of good 
anecdotes, true or apocryphal, and of Ristoshiel aunadaleceants It is the 
condensed result of multifarious reading, and is interesting as a romance ; 
most of the epigrams, adaptations, and ‘good things’ attributed to eminent 
men are examined, their genealogy traced, and where known their true 

arentage determined. Thus, the pessimist saying attributed toSir Robert 
alpole, ‘all men have their price,’ is simply a perversion of what Wal- 
pole said concerning the ‘patriots’ of the opposition—‘ All these men have 
‘their price.’ Many a character has been lost or gained by the simple 
inaccuracy of a reporter. The paper on ‘Whist’ sparkles with anecdotes 
of the game, of its players, and of the social life which it embodies. Mr. 
Hayward must have an appetite for anecdote as voracious as that of Mr. 
Timbs, and a habit of noting what he meets with that would elicit commen- 
dation from Captain Cuttle. We would rather read what Mr. Hayward 
tells us about Marie Antoinette, Maria Edgeworth, and Alexandre 
Dumas than any history of them that has been written. He has the art 
of telling us in a few pages all that any reasonable man can wish to 
know, and of making his information point to a wise and conclusive 
judgment. In a word, Mr. Hayward’s papers are full of cleverness, 
more amusing than nine novels out of ten, and contain so much of 
solid information that they deserve a permanent place in every good 
library. The admirable sketches of Lady Palmerston, and of Lords 
Landsdown, Dalling, and Lytton were contributed to the Times, and 
for their delicacy, judiciousness, and brilliancy were much praised 
when they appeared. 


Times and Places; or, Our History by a Stone. Triibner and 
Co. 


Certain extremely disconnected and wordy narratives are here thrown 
together. They are partly historical, partly biographical, and to 
some extent imagiuative. The individual who writes the story tries to 
make one fancy that he is ‘a sfone,’ and keeps up this foolish phantasy 
throughout the volume. His motive for this baffles our imagination, 
unless he ‘ would make us marble with too much conceiving. He has 
not, however, interested us sufficiently in our travel through these stony 
places to effect such a transformation. 
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For Liberty’s Sake. By Joun B, Marsu. Strahan and Co. 


Mr. Marsh has attempted the whitewashing of another of the villains 
of history—the Judas of Dryden’s terrific satire, who has been held 
up to execration by every historian, Whig or Tory, Nonconformist or 
Churchman, from Burnet to Macaulay. Readers of the latter will 
remember the scathing account of him given in the second volume of the 
history. Robert Ferguson was indeed one of those characters sometimes 
useful in revolutions, but always execrated even by those who employ 
them. He was an arch plotter; and, as Macaulay says, he plotted not 
against the Stuarts or Episcopacy merely, but against whatever was the 
established authority. Gaventing in his antipathy to Charles IT. and 
James II., he was suspected of being the author of the Rye House Plot. 
He drew up the mendacious and brutal manifesto of Monmouth, and 
ended by becoming a Jacobite and a trailor to William III., whom, in 
his base way, he had helped to seat upon the throne. From Ictters of 
Ferguson to his wife—found in the State Paper Office—which indicate 
warm domestic affections, Mr. Marsh has drawn inferences which are both 
hasty and unjustifiable. They are made to reverse the estimate of history, 
not only in respect of his private character, but of his publie conduct. In _ 
Mr. Marsh’s history he appears as blameless, affectionate, and estimable 
2s Lord William Russell himself. Neither experience of human nature 
nor historical evidence justifies this; Dryden’s satire and Macaulay’s 
history may both have painted him too black, but that he was an angel of 
darkness and not of light there can be no manner of doubt. We do not 
think that Mr. Marsh evinces very profound historical sagacity in resting 
upon the evidence of Ferguson’s own letters, a delineation which he 
does not attempt to justify by any appeal to contemporary autho- 
rities. The story is pleasantly, but somewhat feebly told. Mr. Marsh 
would have done good service if he had printed ix extenso the document 
concerning the Rye House Plot, which is in Ferguson’s own hand- 
writing, and which, we think, has never been published. It is strange 
that he should not have devoted some ten or twelve pages of an appendix 
to the production of a documeut so interesting. 


Politica! Portraits: Characters of some of our Public Men. Re- 


printed from the Daily News; Revised, with Additional 
Sketches. Strahan and Co. 


Seldom have we read sketches so full of insight of a certain kind, yet so 
destitute of geniality, so self-complete, yet so unconsciously onesided, 
so exhaustive of points, yet so little exhaustive of individual characters, 
and apparently so little influenced by any recognition of the overwhelming 
complexity of human nature—political human nature no less than any 
other form of it. Nathaniel Hawthorne was wont to say that he did 
not wish to have anything to do with politicians, for their consciences 
were as tough and elastic as india-rubber, and as black. It may be so, 
or it may not; but certainly there is quite enough of the play of mixed 
motive in the class to give abundant room for cynicism in dealing with indi- 
viduals belonging to it. It is in cynicism of a rare kind that the writer 
of these sketches is so strong. He tells us ‘ that they are not biographies, 
‘and that they do not affect any minute or complete psychological 
‘analysis. They essay in each case no more than to note and illustrate 
‘ certain leading features of character, which may afford some clue to the 
‘ career and the associated qualities of men, a knowledge of the main 
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‘outlines of whose public lives may fairly be assumed in English 
‘readers.’ The author’s plan is to isolate a trait or quality, close it in a 
term, and then to illuminate all the other elements in the man’s character 
by reference to it. Accordingly, he succeeds best, that is, he is cleverest, 
when he is least intent on being fair or complete. For example, Mr. 
Ayrton—who simply gets a vinegar douyhe—is the man who has succeeded 
simply by treading on other people’s toes and making himself dis- 
agreeable, and quite a clever, self-complete portrait is developed from 
this definition. But, except in association with very extraordinary 
qualities of some kind or another, acidity of temper and chronic dis- 
agreeableness are usually recognised as drawbacks to a man succeeding 
so far as to procure place, not to speak of hiskeepingit. So itis in the case 
of Mr. Henley and Mr. Ward Hunt, conspicuously. But with what 
weil-cut completeness we have public characters serviceably disposed of 
in single sentences, thus :—‘ Lord Salisbury’s attitude is like that of some 
‘heroic watchman upon a dyke in Holland, when the sea threatens to 
‘break in; and noue but h‘mself will perceive the danger. Mr. Cardwell 
‘ is the respectable man—the gigman—of contemporary politics. ... Lord 
‘ Russell’s character is like the naked rock which is not made fair to the 
‘ eye or soft to the tread by any overgrowth of moss or verdure. .... 
‘ Lord Cairns’s manner in the House of Lords resembles that of the 
‘trusted professional adviser of a great family at my lord’s breakfast or 
‘dinner table, or out shooting with him in the coverts..... Myr. 
‘Gathorne Hardy is a Tory of the old school, with a logical apparatus 


‘superadded. .... Mr. W. E. Forster is a great ‘‘ trimmer ”—a 
‘genuine Englishman, with the shrewdness of a true Yorkshireman 
oi ee Lord John Manners is the ‘soothing politician.”’ 


The most complete and the most exhaustive of the portraits are those 
which, as we think, did not appear in the Daily News—those on the Duke 
of Argyll and Sir John D. Coleridge. The former is really excellent, per- 
haps as "apna a characterization in so short a space as has ever appeared. 
The book is one which will be largely sought after and read, as it deserves 
to be. Itis the result of much thought and experience, is written with great 
skill, and, though sometimes by force of cynical vent a little onesided, is 
never consciously unjust or in any way coarse. 


Men of the Third Republic. Strahan and Co. 


A collected republication of the very brilliant and well-informed 
sketches, which excited much attention and speculation on their appear- 
ance in the Daily News, and led men to ask whether there could be on 
the English press, two men, with opportunity and ability like those of 
the author of ‘The Member for Paris.’ Here are five-and-twenty 
sketches of the notabilities who, since Sedan, have been prominent in 
French affairs, from M. Thiers and Jules Simon, to Alexandre Dumas, 
Louis Blane, and Victor Hugo; while the account of such less known 
politicians as Gambetta, Grevy, Rouher, Dufaure, Rochefort, and 
Girardin, will be the most interesting from the freshness of their informa- 
tion. Such brilliant and sagacious sketches as those of Thiers, Louis 
Blane, and Jules Simon, will be read very eagerly. So will the character- 
izations of literary celebrities like Dumas, MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, 
Edmond About, and Victor Hugo. The charm and value of most of these 
sketches are that they are histories as well as portraits. It augurs well 
for France that novels like those of M. Erckmann-Ciatrian are super- 
— those of Dumas and Paul de Kock, and are penetrating every 
village. 
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Plays and Puritans, and other Historical Essays. By Cuar.es 
Kryestry. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Kingsley has done well to reprint these admirable essays. His 
indication of the Puritans in their disgust of the drama, his sketch of 
ir Walter Raleigh’s character and life, and his review of the first two 

volumes of Froude’s history, are very instructive and attractive. The 
essays made a deep impression on their first appearance, and do not 
disappoint us on a second perusal. 


Life Journals of Henry Alford, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. 
Edited by his Winow. Rivingtons. 


Perhaps the most vivid impression which the readers of this memoir 
will receive is that of the unresting activity of Dean Alford. It would be 
difficult to imagine a ministerial and literary life more entirely filled with 
manifold work. An active, acquisitive, inventive, practical energy is 
seen and felt everywhere. Few men have more literally been instant, in 
season and out of season, doing with all their might the work of the 
Master. As schoolboy, student, country rector at Wymeswold, tutor, 
University examiner, London incumbent at Quebec Chapel, Dean, as 
poet, Biblical student, lecturer, preacher, church-restorer, his activities 
were exuberant, always abounding in the work of the Lord; indolence 
was an impossibility alike of his constitution and of his sense of responsi- 
bility. The next impression will be of varied gifts and acquirements: a 
poet, whose productions won the high commendation of Wordsworth; a 
musician, both as composer, performer, and singer, writing tunes, play- 
ing the organ in his church at Wymeswold, intoning the service in his 
own cathedral, and always in his deanery seat, singing heartily his part, 
whose accomplishments were of a high order; an artist, whose sketches 
fill several valuable portfolios, some of them of excellence which justified 

ublication ; a preacher, of far more than average eloquence and thought- 
‘ulness, whose written sermons fill some dozen or more volumes, whose 
extemporaneous expository discourses filled Quebec Chapel in the after- 
noons with a highly cultivated auditory, and who, on an emergency, could 
preach a good sermon without premeditation ; a coutributor to periodical 
literature, whose anonymous articles always attracted attention even in 
the Hdinburgh, and whose acknowledged papers in the Contemporary, of 
which for several years he was the editor, were always read with great 
interest ; a Biblical scholar, of considerable eminence, and of amazing 
industry, whose edition of the Greek Testament bids fair to be for long 
years to come the working desk book of preachers and students; a thinker 
of great freshness and freedom, whose inquiries and conclusions were gene- 
rally in advance of those of his contemporaries, while they were admirably 
regulated by a reverent conservative feeling, he was one of the most 
merally accomplished men of his time. That he did not in any one 
Sopartmnant attain the highest excellency was probably due to his versatile 
constitution; that he attained to a very high degree of excellency in so 
many, was due to his good culture, manifold sympathies, and unwearied 
industry. But the quality that most of all recommended him to those 
who knew him, either personally or through his works, was his catholic 
goodness. Constitutionally amiable, some indications of quick nervous 
sensibility and impatience notwithstanding, he was most affectionate in 
his domestic relations, and exquisitely gentle and humble in his minis- 
terial and publit character. No one will read two or three letters to 
fault-finding parishioners and sour critics, which this volume contains, 
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without feeling that the meekness and gentleness of Christ have rarely 
been more beautifully exhibited. He was incapable of arrogance or 
intolerance. He had drunk deeply of the spirit of divine charity; and 
while distinctly and unwaveringly an Episcopalian from the very 
outset of his ministerial life, he always entertained the most brotherly 
affection and respect for all who loved Jesus Christ, to whatever Church 
they belonged. His advances towards Nonconformists, with a view toa 
nearer fellowship, which attracted public attention during the later years 
of his life, were no new thing. He was always a lover of all good men. 
He was one of the very few Episconalinn ministers in whom, in their 
intercourse with him, Nonconformist 1......sters never saw a trace of latent 
assumption. It is well known with what joy he welcomed them to the 
Deanery, and with what pardonable pride he almost paraded his friend- 
ship and esteem for them ; never perhaps in his life feeling a more hol 
satisfaction than when they worshipped by his side in his own cathedral. 
Good men do not alter fundamental principles or convictions; but there 
would have been comparatively few Dissenters in England had all clergy- 
men been as pious, as consecrated, as humble, and as catholic-hearted as 
he. His life was uneventful ; its interest lies in his character and work. 
We must refer our readers to the volume for its incidents, and for ve 
much that will enhance their admiration and their thankfulness to God 
that such a life has been lived. The memoir has been compiled by his 
widow in a spirit in perfect sympathy with his own. 


Recollections of the late John Duncan, LL.D. By the Rev. 
A. Moopy Sruarr, of Free St. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston and Douglas. 


If, on reading the title of this volume, any one is disposed to ask 
whether another memorial of Dr. Duncan was not superfluous, a perusal 
of the volume will form the most agreeable answer to his question. In 
speaking of the relation which his * Recollections’ hold to the ‘ Colloquia’ 
of Mr. Knight, and to the ‘ Memoir’ of Dr. Brown, Mr. Moody Stuart 
modestly calls his work a ‘ Gleaning after the vintage;’ but we fancy tiat 
most readers will feel inclined to say that the gleaning of Moody Stuart 
is more than the vintage of David Brown. ‘They will at least feel that 
they have in this volume the complement of what las already been 
published, the filling-in of colour and characteristic lines and artistic 
touches which give echerence and vitality to a portrait, that before 
was somewhat dead and eketchy. Intended at first as a mere contri- 
bution to the work of Dr. Brown, the material gathered for this purpose 
is here supplemented by additional recollections furnished by the Rabbi's 
old students, and is moulded by the hand of a master into a likeness 
which must take rank among the half-dozen qo go of literary 

ortrait painting which our country boasts. Mr. Moody Stuart handles 
his difficult subject with the ease of old and familiar acquaintance, with 
the grace, tact, and insight of a keen, cultivated, and sympathetic 
critic, with the self-concealment and delicacy of a gentlemen. He justly 
observes (p. 153) that Dr. Duncan ‘had genius, a gift which requires to 
* be shared in for its right delineation ;’ but this which he intends as a 
modest disclaimer of the requisite ability to do full justice to his subject 
will seem, by the adequacy of his work, to have unintentionally become 
a well-founded claim to that order of genius which is needed in a 
biographer. We cordially sympathize with him when he says that ‘to 

‘have possessed a man so intensely devoted to God is a blessing and an 
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‘ honour to his generation and to his land.’ We would add, that his gene- 
ration must recognise it as no small blessing that a character so well worth 
the study of posterity has been represented in a manner which insures 
that the remembrance of it shall be permanent. 

We do not intend to reproduce the life of Dr. Duncan, or to attempt a 
delineation of his character—a character which can certainly not be 
explained on the silly assumption of some of our contemporaries, that all 
that was good in this extraordinary man was due to his natural genius, 
while all that was perplexed, incoherent, despondent, and ineffective was 
due to his Calvinism. Menwho use such an argument against Calvinism 
must at once feel that it is an immensely powerful, influence, and must 
also be at a great Joss for arguments against it. We have no hesitation 
in saying that with any other creed than that of Calvin, Dr. Dunean’s 
reach of metaphysic, human and real theologizing, and profound adora- 
tion could not have received their due development. Mr. Moody Stuart 
merely records the impression uniformly produced on those who came 
into contact with Duncan, when he says that he was ‘ unequalled in 
theology by any Scotchman of his own generation,’ and that beside him 
‘other men seemed scarcely to be theologians.’ This impression could 
be produced only by a man who was not the mere representative of a 
school, or the indolent acceptor of a traditionary theology which had no 
power for the present day. Dr. Duncan produced the impression of a man 
whose mind was moving freely and without bias among all philosophical 
and theological problems ; who had travelled out into the mysteries which 
encompass all human thought, and delighted quite as much in that 
unsurveyed region as in the ¢evva firma and measured plots laid out in 
a tabulated creed ; whose constant task it was not to produce new 
proofs of a favourite controversial position, but to test all positions by 
the keenest logic, an amazing knowledge, and a speculation which could 
import difficulties from regions beyond the ken of other minds. He 
gave you the impression of a man who was continually questioning his 
own beliefs, and who would have been gratified rather than otherwise 
had he found reason to alter them. He, therefore, passed through almost 
or form of belief, and was held by none until he found his intellect 
and his spiritual aspirations at once satisfied by the creed he professed 
to the end of his life. Every one who knew him must have recog- 
nised that whether Calvinism be right or wrong, it was the only creed 
which had intellectual bone enough for John Duncan. 

While Dr. Duncan’s own faith was very clearly defined as against 
error, he was singularly intelligent and sympathetic in his treatment of 
those who could not think as “4 did. He himself had been in so many 
miry places on his way to his firm standing ground, that he understood 
the difference between the error of a period of transition and that of final 
systematized thought, and he also knew how to discern and appreciate what 
is essential though disguised by much that would stagger less charitable 
men. Through his whole life he took that well-balanced view of things, 
which he expressed in his youth to his good but practical landlady in the 
epigramatic words, ‘Madam, you are like your own clock: it strikes 
the wrong hour, but the hands are always right.’ It was no exceptional 
or affected charity which prompted his utterance regarding the Protestant 
maidservant who was converted by the Bavarian priest Martin Boos— 
‘Ido not regret her conversion to Popery, for f believe it was her 


conversion to Christ.’ He held it to be possible that a man’s creed, 
though erroneous, might find an antidote in his moral instincts, saying 
that to such the Saviour’s promise might apply, ‘if they drink any 
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‘deadly thing, it shall not hurt them.’ It was this power of entering 
mto other men’s experiences, and looking at their opinions in a considerate 
and friendly way, which made his enemies in Perth call him, what 
probably Paul, too, was cailed, ‘a very cunning missionary,’ while the 
friendly Jews spoke of him as entering into their thoughts and feelings 
as no other Gentile did. Persons in error, so far from repelling, seemed 
to have an unusual interest for him. ‘With all his theology, no man 
‘was less trammeled by theological systems, either lax or severe; less 
‘fettered by narrowness, as against the true breadth of Bible doctrine; or 
‘more alert and frank to meet every human heart in every step of ita 
‘return Godward.’ 

While thanks are due to Mr. Moody Szuart for the accuracy with 
which he has reproduced the characteristic features of Dr. Duncan, and 
for the delicacy and discernment with which he has handled his failings, 
our gratitude has also been well earned by those who have furnished 
the author with hs very serviceable material. We conclude by giving a 
sample of these contributions, a pieture which all old students will 
recognise as from the life. ‘In the winter of 1864, Dr. Duncan was 
‘reading part of Isaiah with his senior class. ‘The particular passage I 
‘cannot remember, nor does it matter, for it only served as a suggestion 
‘of the ery in verse 1 of the twenty-second Psalm, “ My God, my God, 
‘why hast thou forsaken me?” By the time Dr. Duncan had reached 
‘that point he had left his desk, and, bent nearly double, was pacing up 
‘and down in front of the student’s benches, his snuff-box and pocket 
‘handkerchief in one hand, a huge pinch of snuff occupying the fingers 
‘of the other, but utterly forgotten in the absorbing interest of the sub- 
‘ject—Our Lord’s sufferings for sinners—which he was turning over and 
‘looking at, now on this side, now on that, but all with a loving reverence, 
‘and as one who spoke in a half sleeping vision; when suddenly a flash 
‘went through him as if heaven had opened. He straightened himself 
‘up, his face kindled into a rapture, his hand went up, and the snuff 
‘scattered itself from the unconscious fingers as he turned to the class, 
‘more as it seemed for sympathy thantoteach. “ Ay, ay, d’ye know what 
‘it was—dying on the cross, forsaken by His Father—d’ye know what it 
‘was? What? What?” (as if somebody had given him 2 half answer 
‘which stimulated him, but which he had to clear out cf his way, a very 
‘usual exclamation of his when wrapped in thought); “ What’ What? 
‘It was damnation, and damnation taken luvingly.” And he subsided 
‘into his chair, leaning a little to one side, his head very straight and 
‘stiff, his arms hanging down on either side beyond the arms of his chair, 
‘with the light beaming from his face, and the tears trickling down his 
‘cheeks, he repeated in a low intense voice that broke into a half sob, 
‘half laugh in the middle, ‘It was damnation, and he took it Jovingly.”’ 


Memoir of a Brother, By Tuomas Hucues. Macmillan and 
Co. 


This work of Mr. Hughes is very interesting proof of the existence of 
the vast fund of moral energy, physical strength, noble self-sacrifice, and 
high patriotic spirit which these islands of ours contain, though hidden 
from general observation. Mr. George Hughes's life was uneventful, but 
beautiful and instructive. From his first school-days onwards, through 
Rugby, Oxford, Doctors’ Commons, country life, enforced idleness, and 
under the shadow of death, he is a grand specimen of a man. His brother's 
memoir was not intended at first for any eyes but for those of his own 
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family, and at times we feel as if we had been surprising that sacred 
enclosure almost too rudely. The fine, affectionate disposition of the two 
brothers not only disarms criticism, but provokes us to the expression of 
unusuai thanks for these life-like sketches. 

This volume is a fit companion for ‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ and 
is specially addressed to the same circle. 


Life and Remains of John Clare, the ‘ Northamptonshire Peasant 
Poet” By J. L. Currry. With Illustrations by Birxer 
Foster. Frederick Warne and . 


Concerning Clare’s life there is very little to tell. All that we really 
care to know has been told by Mr. Martin. Mr. Cherry, however, has had 
the advantage of possessing ‘more than a thousand letters addressed to 
‘ Clare by his friends and contemporaries (among them Charles Lamb, 
‘ James Montgomery, Blomfield, Sir Charles A. Allen, Hood, Cary, Allan 
‘Cunningham, Mrs. Emmerson, Lord Radstock, &c.), a diary, pocket 
* books in which Clare had jotted down passing thoughts and fancies in 
‘ prose and verse, asmall collection of curious old ballads, which he says he 
‘wrote down on hearing them sung by his father and mother, and 
‘ numerous other valuable and interesting documents.’ Of the correspond- 
ence, especially, Mr. Cherry has largely availed himself, and has thereby 
greatly enriched his narrative. Here is a bit of Charles Lamb all over. 
* Since I saw you I have been in France, and have eaten frogs; the nicest 
‘ little rabbity things you ever tasted. Do look about for them. Make 
* Mrs. Clare pick off the hind quarters ; boil them plain, with parsley and 
‘ butter. The fore quarters are not so good. She may let them hop off b 
‘ themselves.’ The story isa sad one in other ways than as regards Clare’s 
unhappy malady ; which, however, as well as his rustic inexperience, may 
account for much that taxed the forbearance of generous-hearted friends. 
Mr. Cherry’s will be the standard life of the poet. It has been executed 
with judgment and good taste. 


Golden Lives. Biographies for the Day. By H. A. Page. 
Strahan and Co. 


Mr. Page has selected ten characters from the most distinctive of those 
who have lived in our day, and who represent diversified forms of its 
life, viz., Faraday, Edward Denison, Walter Powell, Bishop Cotton, 
Thomas Brassey, William Burns, Hugh Miller, Agnes Jones, Frederick 
Perthes, and John Keble; and has written a condensed biography of each, 
paves each in the characteristic aspect and work of his life. Mr. 

age’s work must be distinguished from mere bookmaking compilations. 
It is strongly and conscientiously done. He not only possesses great 
intellectual vigour, and a keen critical faculty, he has also an unusual 
— of sympathy. From personal knowledge of more than one of his 

eroes we can testify how truly he has conceived and how admirably he 
has presented their characters. While these condensed reproductions 
will not be a substitute for the larger biographies which have been 
devoted to these men, they will perhaps do more to give a popular know- 
ledge of them. The book is a most admirable work to present to boys. 
Even to those who have read the larger memoirs its wise estimates will 
be very interesting. It ought to be one of the most popular books of its 
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Wanderings in Spain. By Aveustus J. OC. Harz. Strahan 
and Co. 


It is gratifying to see how brightly the literary succession runs in the 
family of the Hare’s. The present representative of the name promises 
abundantly to sustain the literary reputation of his uncles. His line, 
however, is different from theirs. Hitherto he has given no indications 
of the theological culture and power which has given to Julius Hare a 
name among the best representatives of his church. His book on Rome, 
followed by this on Spain, indicate classical and art-tastes, with a certain 
dilettanti enjoyment of the picturesque and beautiful, such as travelling 
gratifies. Of his literary culture and skill these books are conclusive 
evidence. They are, we think, after their kind, as nearly perfect as 
they can be. Mr. Hare seems to know instinctively what to see, what 
to note, and what to avoid; and he presents his notanda with simple, 
elegant, and suggestive conciseness—tells us just what is interesting to 
know, and nomore. He indulges in no details of uninteresting personal 
travelling experiences, nor in descriptions of commonplace things, in 
virtue of their classical locality ; nor does he exhaust us by inventories of 
what is greatest. He gives us a few historical facts and characterizations 

ictorially set, and no more. We have a clear picture before us, and see 
Spain in its romance and chivalry, its beauty and its ugliness, its poetry 
and its prose. It is the beau ideal of what a handbook should be—that 
is, for directing one’s attention, recalling historical and legendary asso- 
ciations, and suggesting the moral of what has been, and is. It is, how- 
ever, amusing, and a little embarrassing, to see how travellers differ. Mr. 
Hare describes Spain as characteristically unbeautiful, save in the solemn 
lonely beauty of the prairie of the desert, ‘in the long lines, in the un- 
‘ ies expanse of the stony, treeless, desolate sierras; while every 
‘crevice of the distant hills is distinctly visible in the transparent 
‘atmosphere, and the shadows or the clouds fall blue upon the pale 
‘yellow of the tawny desert’—it is the verdureless beauty of Egypt. 
Others are so impressed with the exceptional charms of Andalusia that 
they speak of its sylvan and mountainous aspects as men do of Italy or 
Switzerland. Mr. Hare does indeed do justice to the beauties of Mont- 
serrat aud Elche, although strangely enough he speaks of them as the 
only ‘ two places where there is anything that may be called beautiful 
‘country. M. Eugéne Poitou, whose book on Spain and its people we 
noticed in our last number, speaks of the people as uncourteous towards 
one another, rude to travellers, and rough towards women; utterly 
denying the chivalry and lofty courtesy which are the traditional cha- 
racteristics of the Spaniard. Among Spaniards, as among all other 
people, we fancy travellers find what they bring ; a supercilious French- 
man is likely enough to be pelted in Andalusia. Mr. Hare gives us 
many traits of the excessive courtesy of Spanish manners. ‘l'hus, in 
Barcelona, an old beggar woman annoyed him—‘ Pardon me, my sister; 
does not your worship see that I am drawing?’ ‘Ah Dios! blind that 
‘IT was, worm that I am! so your worship draws. And I—I, too, am a 
‘lover of the arts.’ She never begged again. Spanish ladies never either 
shake hands or take a gentleman’s arm; but when the visitor rises he 
must say ‘ Lady, I kiss your feet; to which the lady replies, ‘Sir, I 
kiss your hand.’ ‘ You ask his worship the porter to have the graciousness 
‘to assist you in lifting your portmanteau; and you implore his wor- 
‘ship the beggar, your brother, for the love of God, to excuse you from 
‘giving him anything.’ ‘However crowded a railway carriage may be. 
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* already, however filled up with the hand-bags and other impedimenta 
‘ of its occupants, the new comers, who would be scowled upon in Eng- 
‘land, are welcomed with smiles and willing help; places are at once 
‘ made for them, their bags and baskets are comfortably stowed away, 
* and everything that can be supplied is offered for their convenience.’ 
Mr. Hare also notes the ready services in guiding travellers rendered 
by the poorest of the people, and their refusal of remuneration, which it 
is almost an insult to offer—a vast contrast to our own people, who 
are as sordid and offensive as a Bedouin in their demand of backshish 
on every pretence. Conversation is often picturesque. One woman 
in a railway carriage remarked to another ‘how sweetly her baby was 
‘smiling in its sleep.’ ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘it is laughing at the angels 
‘which it only can see.’ ‘I have such a buzzing in my ears,’ said an 
old woman to another. ‘It is the sound of a leaf,’ she answered, ‘ fall- 
‘ing from the tree of life.’ ‘In the engraver’s windows strangers will 
notice that some of the visiting cards are black, with the name in white ; 
‘ these are the cards of the doctors, and, rather ominously, signify their 
‘calling. Even at a theatre, in the midst of a performance, if the bell 
No the sacrament) is heard, actors and audience alike fall upon their 
* knees till it ceases. The sacrament, like the king, is spoken of as “ Su 
* Majestad.” Thus when, after prayer, the consecrated wafer is placed 
* in the mouth of a dying person, a priest, after a few minutes, approaches 
‘ with a napkin, and asks, “ Ha pasado su Majestad? ” (Has his Majesty 
‘gone down ?)’ Whether for travellers or readers of travel this is a 
very charming book. 


Australia and New Zealand. By Antuony Trotiopr. Two 
vols. 8vo. with Maps. Chapman and Hall. 


Mr. Trollope and the Colonies are equally to be congratulated on the 
appearance of these handsome and instructive volumes. Australia and New 

ealand have never before received such able, candid, and genial criticism. 
Mr. Trollope is a keen observer, and he was evidently determined to 
master the necessary details and peculiarities of colonial life and politics, 
so as fully and faithfully to reveal what an Englishman needs to know 
about these new hives, into which so many have swarmed, and to which 
so many others look with curiosity and hope. The book is worthy of the 
reputation of its writer—it is at once brilliant and solid, exciting and 
reliable. A few sentences from the introduction will best illustrate the 
method and point of view:—‘I have attempted in these volumes to 
‘describe the Australian Colonies as they at present exist, and to tell in 
‘ very brief fashion the manner in which they were first created. .... 
‘As a group, they are probably the most important of our colonial 
‘ possessions, as they are certainly the mostinteresting. .... They are 
‘colonies which have been founded by ourselves exclusively—for the 
‘ prosperity and the deficiencies of which we and the colonies are solely 
‘responsible. No French element, no Dutch element, no Spanish 
* element can be pleaded by us as having interfered with our operations 
‘in Australia.’ He then brings out the marvellous contrast between the 
past and the present, in the raw material of civilization, without 
: reference to the vast wealth of gold, copper, and other minerals. ‘New 
‘Zealand. ... contained no animal life, and no native fruit useful to 
‘man, when we first reached its shores. It is now so wonderfully 
‘ prolific of life and vegetation, imported from Europe, that the visitor 
‘sees there groves of wild peach trees and herds of wild horses. Aus- 
‘ tralia was nearly equally destitute. Nevertheless, Australian capitalists 
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‘are already engaged in the task of sending from Australia European 
‘meats to our home markets, and are thus relieving the wants of those 
‘ at home, who are too destitute to improve their fortunes by migrating to 
‘ happier lands.’ With considerable force and humour he guards against 
the traveller’s danger of looking at things only from his own point of 
view, and condemning broadly what contrasts with his own habits and 
customs :—‘ There are still many in England who have to learn whether 
‘ Australia is becoming a fitiing home for them and their children; and 
‘the well-being of Australia still depends in a great degree on the tidings 
‘which may reach them. The great object of those who undertake to 
‘ teach any such lesson, should, I think, be to make the student under- 
‘stand what he in his condition of life may be justified in expecting 
‘there, and what are the manner and form of life into which he may 
‘ probably fall. With this object in view, I have visited all the colonies. 
‘ Of each of them Ihave given some short account, and have endeavoured 
‘to describe the advancing or decreasing prosperity of their various 
‘interests. I hope I have done this without prejudice for or against the 
‘ ways of a country to which I would not willingly migrate myself, being 
‘too old for such movement; but in which I have a son who has made 
‘his home there.’ In this spirit the book is written. Mr. Trollope spent 
a year in Australia, and about three months of winter in New Zealand. 
Looking at the ground surveyed, and at the difficult problems presented 
for judgment in the state of each of these several communities, it is 
creditable to the author’s tact and openmindedness that he grasped the 
essential points so clearly, and was so rarely victimized by the false 
simulacra which are so apt to delude or bewilder the rapid passer by in 
all new lands. In the part of ‘ Greater Britain,’ which relates to thes 
colonies, there is abundant evidence of such misconception on the part of 
Sir Charles W. Dilke. Mr. Trollope has eseaped wonderfully (on the 
whole), and his work will be read with approval in Melbourne and 
Sydney, as a faithful picture of colonial life and history. It is not easy 
for an ‘outside barbarian’ to master the ‘land question’—that ever 
vexed and stormy problem and nightmare of colonial politics! Then 
there are ‘border’ and ‘customs’ duties—ever fruitful in controversy 
and change; the unending duel between the ‘squatter’ and the ‘ free 
selector’ —the constant cry for ‘ separation’ —intercolonial jealousies 
about post, and telegraph, and relative importance; questions of wool 
versus gold; of copper, wheat, sugar, and cotton: upon these and many 
other of the inner mysteries of colonial life, Mr. Trollope writes with great 
shrewdness and comprehension, and on many of them gives advice which 
is wise and weighty. We much regret that he should plead so earnestly for 
the Queensland planters against the philanthropists and missionaries, who 
have been compelled to take up the case of the South Sea Island natives. 
Has Mr. ‘Trollope read the story of the pirate slayer — Curl—or the 
letters of Mr. Consul March? Whatever need there may be for coolie 
labour in Queensland, there can be no defence of murder, manstea!ing, 
and other vile atrocities already proved to have been perpetrated in and 
from the vessels engaged in this hateful traffic. We cordially echo Mr. 
Trollope’s demand for evidence, facts, and then judgment and justice, 
It is plainly manifest that his own statement of the matter is ex-parte and 
pro planter. Indeed, his entire reference to the treatment of aboriginal 
races in colonies is slightly contemptuous, hard, and pagan— @ lu 
Carlyle on ‘ the nigger question.’ } ; 
Very naturally, Mr. Trollope was struck by the palatial post-officcs in 
the colonial capitals; and in curious consistency with his antecedents, 
NO. CXIV. M 
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there is a very strong attempt to make out a status and vigour for the 
Anglican Church in the colonies, which is invisible to ordinary eyes. 
‘ By this craft we have our wealth.’ Bishop Proudie, Dean Arabin, and 
Mr. Robarts, we all know well! Who has not visited Barset and 
Framley parsonage ? Perhaps it was inevitable that Mr. Trollope should 
‘pretend very hard’ that the Anglican Church in the colonies out- 
stripped and overshadowed her Free sisters! As he says, many of the 
squatters and professional men whom he chiefly visited belonged to that 
communion. But to those who know anything of the real Church-life of 
America and the colonies, it is amazing and amusing to read what 
Churchmen write about it. Being more generally buttresses than 
pillars, they take a broad outside view of the matter, which is utterly 
false. Acting on the English precedent of claiming as Episcopalian all 
who do not otherwise ‘ticket’ themselves at the census, and then taking 
their share of State-aid grants on that basis, the Anglican denomination 
in the colonies did achieve some appearance of strength and success 
beyond the real and well-known facts of the case. But State aid is now 
abolished in all the colonies; and after telling us that Governors, State 
officials, and Downing street, did all that was possible to foster and nurse 
the fashionable form of religion, and to perpetuate certain social and political 
elements of exceptional advantage, Mr. Trollope is obliged to confess that 
they have been utterly routed by the colonial determination to have perfect 
religious equality. He says:—‘It must, of course, be understood that in 
‘ the Australian colonies as they at present exist, no one Church is allowed 
‘ to hold itself as superior in rank to any other Churches. In each of the 
‘ colonies there has been a distinct expression of a political determination 
‘ that all Churches shall be equal before the law; that the privileges and 
‘ status of the Wesleyan or Roman Catholic shall be equal to those of a 
‘member of the Church of England, and those of the Jew equal to those 
‘ of the Christian. Perhaps there is no matter on which the mind of the 
‘colonists has been expressed with more clearness than on this.’ 
Mr. Trollope does full justice to the intense and fervid loyalty of the 
colonies. England is always affectionately spoken of as ‘home.’ The 
visits of the Royal Duke created a delirium of pleasure and excitement. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has no disciples in Australia. 

Admitting the somewhat monotonous character of Australian scenery, 
Mr. Trollope waxes eloquent upon the beauties of Sydney harbour and 
the reaches of the Hawkesbury river in New South Wales. He says 
that the Upper Mississippi beats the Rhine, and is in turn beaten by the 
Hawkesbury! His account of the hot springs and geysers of Roto Iti 
and Roto Mahana, in the Province of Auckland, New Zealand, is very 
interesting and curious. 

There is very little in these volumes to wound the most tender suscepti- 
bilities of our colonial fellow subjects. Here and there is a bit of sly 
satire or gentle banter. He makes fun of colonial wine, has little relish 
for colonial preserved meats, and preaches quaintly on the text ‘don’t 
‘blow.’ The jealousy between rival capitals, the demand for praise of 
local features and institutions, and the folly of maintaining the present 
intercolonial tariffs, excites him to homiletic exercises. But throughout, 
there is strong appreciation of the vigorous manhood and rapid growth of 
these new lands, and an evident desire to promote a healthy self-respect and 
public opinion. He believes in a future federation which in some sort 
will rival in value and importance the great republic of the West. The 
— is cosmopolite; many things have been learnt from the 
nited States, but in type and spirit and institutions, all these colonies 
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are intensely British and passionately loyal. They have solved for us 
many problems which vex and agitate our public life, Concurrent 
endowment has been tried and abolished ; education (after many experi- 
ments) is national, secular, and free. Australia won for us the ballot. 
Perfect religious equality is accepted and even praised by bishops there. 
Within the lifetime of this generation, what was dimly known as a 
convict settlement and southern whaling station, with a few sheep 
farmers spread widely amid remote solitudes, has become a group of States, 
each with its governor and council, and with all parliamentary and muni- 
cipal institutions. [ringing that vast continent are splendid cities, gold- 
fields, ports, and harbours. There are railways, universities, newspapers, 
clubs, trades unions, and coal mines. The explorer crossed the continent, 
which is now united to us by telegraphic wires; so that to-day’s London 
news will to-morrow appear in the Melbourne Argus and the Sydney 
Morning Herald on the breakfast tables of the antipodes, Mr. Trollope’s 
book makes this marvellous transformation very visible to us. We pass 
from colony to colony, visit every important city and scene of industry, 
stay with squatters, go down gold mines, travel by rail, buggy, or 
steamer; through the bush, along the coast, up the river, or mountain 

ass; everywhere seeing life, getting vivid impressions of this newest 

ngland, under sunny skies; this land of sheep, gold, corn, wine, and 
oil. No better book could be put into the hand of an intending emigrant ; 
it is worthy of the success which is already assured by the demand for a 
second edition, and it will be eagerly and gratefully read by those on the 
other side, whose hospitality Mr. Trollope has thus rewarded. 


The Lushai Expedition, 1871—1872. By R. E. Wooprnorpeg, 
Lieut. Royal Engineers. Hurst and Blackett. 


Lieut. Woodthorpe has missed his opportunity. Of the Lushai country 
we know next to nothing. The expeditions of General Bourchier to 
avenge the lawless raids of the hill-men, and to rescue captives—among 
them the little girl Mary Winchester, whose case excited so much public 
interest — accompanied as it was with the surveying party to which 
Mr. Woodthorpe was attached, might have been expected to furnish all 
the information, geographical, social, and scientific, that we cared to 
possess. After reading this book, we must confess that we know little 
more about the Lushais and their country than we did before. It is 
a mere personal diary, and that of the most meagre kind. It has neither 
literary character, descriptive power, nor comprehensive grasp. It tells 
us nothing about either the people or their territory that conveys any 
complete or permanent idea. It gives no scientific information; we 
gather that there are mountains and rivers which had to be climbed and 
forded, and that the Lushais kept up a kind of guerilla fight—sometimes 
from stockaded villages ; and that the expedition employed—unwisely, as 
it seem to us, if a lay opinion may be adyentured —a number of elephants, 
above sixty of which were, on one occasion, surprised and driven away, 
and that the advancing troops burnt villages and destroyed jooms filled 
with grain; but what the distinctive products of the country are, what 
the character of the Lushais is, what the structure of their stockades 
and the manner of their warfare, what the military engineering of the 
expedition, we are not told. A very few grains of information may be 
— out by the careful reader, such as that the Lushais cut off the 
eads of their own slain to prevent them from falling into tho hands 
of the enemy, whose slaves in the future state they would otherwise be ; 
that they adorn the tombs of their chiefs with the skulls of their enemies 
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and of wild animals; that they are intelligent, merry, and with few 
wants; that they are very far removed from the utterly irreclaimable 
‘ savages’ which they had imagined; but the information given is given 
in the most general terms, and is of the vaguest kind. Concerning the 
expedition itself, its general causes, character, and issue, much more 
may be learned from the newspapers than from this book. Only General 
Bourchier’s column is followed; of the Western column under General 
Nuthall we are told nothing. For knowledge about the country and 
people we must be content to wait until the author of ‘ Rural Bengal,’ or 
some other competent observer, can represent it to us. We have rarely 
read a more unsatisfactory book. 


The Mormons and the Silver Mines. By James Bonwicr, F.R.G S$. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Much as we have been told about the Mormons, there was room for 
Mr. Borwick’s intelligent and discriminating book. He is not a traveller 
of a very high order, and he has manifestly got up for the occasion a 
good deal of the information he gives us. He is, too, a little prolix in his 
exposition of Mormon Theology ; but he is a careful observer, and candid 
and catholic in his judgments and sympathies. He sees more to admire 
in the state of Mormondom than many haye done, and is tolerant 
where many would be virtuously indignant. His book, however, is 
written with good taste, and, considering its theme, it is necessary to add 
with perfect inoffensiveness. With most observers, he thinks that Mor- 
monism is tending to dissolution, although his comparison of it with 
Oriental polygamy does not exactly favour the conclusion, ‘The growing 
wealth of the Mormons and the increasing love of dress and luxury of 
the women will, he thinks, on the simple ground of expense, do much 
to limit the peculiar institution. Mr. Bonwick is a geologist, and he 
gives an interesting and valuable account of the silver mines recently 
discovered in Utah, which are likely, as mines have done elsewhere, to 
revolutionize the State very rapidly. This is really the most valuab'e 
part of his work. On the whole, the book is interesting and trustworthy. 


Angelique Arnauld : Abbess of Port Royal. By Frayces Marry. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Miss Martin has told again the story of the Port Royalists, and the 
undying interest of the narrative has not suffered in her hands. Out of 
the mass of books which have been written about the famous Abbey of 
Port Royal, Miss Martin has carefully selected the materials for’ the 
construction of her story, and with remarkable candour and sympathy 
has depicted the character and position of one of the saintliest and 
noblest characters of French Christianity. No revolt from the mis- 
taken asceticism which makes religion a penal servitude, and 
religious houses prisons, can hinder our admiration of the courage 
and consecration of the youthful abbess. The scene where her father, 
the patron of the abbey, vainly sought access to his daughter, and was 
formally and publicly excluded from the precincts, if revelting from 
its false notions and principles, compels our admiration at its heroism. 
Antoine Arnauld and his wife, Catherine Marion, were the parents of 
twenty children. The youngest was a son whose name, as the great 
Jansenist theological writer, will live as long as French literature. Five 
of the daughters took the veil at Port Royal; the youngest, Agnes, was 
made coadjutor of the Abbey of St. Cyr when only five years of age, but 
afterwards entered that of Port Royal, as also did their mother in her 
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widowhood. Jacqueline Maria Angelique was made coadjutor of the 
Abbess of Port Royal, but by the death of the latter, was in possession 
of plenary power as Abbess before she had completed her tenth year, and 
from that time was known as the Mére Angelique. The history of 
her reforms constitutes the chief bulk of the book, which is thus a vivid 
and interesting picture of the internal workings of the French monastic 
system. As a study of the problem of ‘ women’s rights,’ the strong regal 
capability of Mére Angelique, her courage, self-reliance, determined 
will, and tact, are instructive and interesting. She was gifted with a 
rich imagination, exuberant spirits, great love for music, keen apprecia- 
tion of nature, and wonderful knowledge of human nature. She was 
familiar with all the best lawful literature of the day. Whatever her 
position in life, and whatever her relationships, she would haye been as 
distinguished as she is in her rule of Port Royal, and in her reform of 
the neighbouring Abbey of Maubisson, where the sister of Gabrielle 
d'Etrees bore rule, and of other Cistercian monasteries, devoted to Comus 
and his crew, rather than to God. Readers of Miss Martin’s book will be 
enthralled by the almost tragic story of this noble woman. 


Stories of Venice and the Venetians. By Joun B. Marsn. 
Strahan and Co. 


This attractive volume appears to be the result of much laborious 
research on the part of its author, who has spared neither time nor pains 
in his quest after authentic material for his work. Both English and 
Venetian State papers have been sought out and carefully studied, and 
many a graphic sketch of Venctian life in the palmy days of the Republic 
is given us by Mr. Marsh’s facile pen. The stnectly historical part: of 
the work is compressed within narrow limits, and the larger portion of 
it is occupied with well-told tales of distinguished Venetians, their 
manners, customs, and varied fortunes. The chapters which are devoted 
to the Polo family and the household of Titian, are especially full of 
interest, and bring the scenes of their chequered history vividly before 
us. We follow the Polo on their lengthened travels, and watch with 
eagerness the events that transpire in Venice during their absence. Wo 
look with glad sympathy on the quiet home-life of Titian, and see the 
great master working at his easel, directing his pupils, or presiding 
among his guests at a garden-party. Mr. Marsh has given us the fruit 
of his recondite mioaet. in a most pleasant and palatable form. 


POLITICS, SCIENCK, AND ART. 


Our Seamen. An Appeal. By Samurn M.P. 
Virtue and Co. 


This singular book may be regarded as a new method of helping 
difficult questions in Parliament. ‘The writer has a bill, which he would 
like to carry ; and he wants a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
subject to which it relates. The book is designed with a view of en- 
listing outside help for both objects. It is copiously illustrated, well got 
up, very sensational, and contains, besides much that is important, a good 
deal of matter which assumes that the readers, whose aid is earnestly 
asked, know nothing whatever about either shipping or maritime affairs, 
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and whose judgment, therefore, on such technical matters, could not be of 
much value. It is further to be regretted that in seeking to accomplish 
a public good, Mr. Plimsoll should have made statements which have 
not only involved him in proceedings tor libel, but have already diverted 
a good deal of public attention from the real objects of the book. 

He enumerates nine sources of maritime disaster. They are—under- 
manning, bad stowage, deck-loading, deficient engine power, over- 
insurance, defective construction, improper lengthening, over-loading, 
and want of repairs. 

His chief remedies for these evils are—first, the compulsory survey 
of all unclassed ships, in order to their being detained. and condemned 
if irreparably bad, or to their being efficiently repaired if worth repair- 
ing. Secondly, the fixing of a load-line on every vessel below which it 
shall never be immersed, unless at the peril of the shipowner for what- 
ever may happen ; thirdly, a limitation in the extent to which the ship- 
owner may insure, so that he may be always obliged to bear one-third 
of the risk ; and, lastly, an absolute prohibition against the practice of 
carrying deck-loads with cargoes of wood between the months of October 
and March. 

For the first of these recommendations there is much to be said; and 
if a Royal Commission be granted, we hope its adoption may be found 
practicable. In any such event, the option should be given to the ship- 
owner, who is to be compelled to obtain the certificate of sea-worthi- 
ness either from a Lloyd’s Register Book surveyor or a Board of Trade 
surveyor. The latter only might become so embarrassed with red-tape 
as to practically destroy our coasting fleet, as it can easily be understood 
that a vessel which has to carry coal between Newcastle and London 
need not be such a vessel as would be required to carry tea from China 
or indigo from Calcutta. 

No load-line has yet been discovered which has seemed desirable for 
application to all seasons, cargoes, voyages, and ships. ‘The line that 
would be safe for one cargo would be hazardous with another. That 
might be very prudent in going across the Atlantic in May, which 
would be dangerous in October. 

Over-insurance is not common, and it is possible that such persons 
as Mr. Plimsoll describes would not be deterred from it by any enact- 
ment. That which could not be insured in this country could be doxe 
abroad. 

The carrying of deck-loads on the Atlantic is unprofitable alike to 
shipowners, underwriters, merchants, and cousumers. Our own Govern- 
ment and that of the Dominion of Canada ought to refuse clearances to 
vessels carrying them. In this matter the underwriters could help them- 
selves by combining in a determination not to insure vessels which do net 
warrant that no deck-load shall be taken. 

Although Mr. Plimsoll’s book has led to so many letters in the news- 
papers, headed ‘ Charges against Shipowners,’ it is only doing him justice 
to say that in many parts of it he says that the practices of which he 
complains are carried on only by a few, and that, as a body, shipowners 
repudiate them. Indeed, so far does he carry these qualifying observa- 
tions, that in one passage he says :—‘ /¢ is really wonderful to me that 
‘ the practice (of over-loading) should now be, as it undoubtedly is, con- 
‘ fined to only a section of the trade.’ We should think the respectable 
shipowners to whom Mr. Plimsoll’s observations do not apply must suffer 
from the unfair competition of ihose who over-load and run improper 
risks; and that they will be as anxious as Mr. Plimsoll can possibly be 
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to help the adoption of any wise remedies. As, however, the law does 
not treat the whole community as rogues and vagabonds because it con- 
tains such, but on the contrary presumes innocence until guilt is proved, 
it would be a mistake to carry preventive legislation against all our ship- 
owners because there are a ‘ few who do these things,’ as Mr. Plimsoll 
says. ‘The remedy must be as limited as the disease, else it will not only 
fail, but it will be worse than the disease. 


Charles Clavei: O0uvres diverses, Education, Morale, Politique, 
Littérature. Avec une Notice par Frépéric Passy. Deux 
tomes. Paris, Cherboliez. 1871. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 

The biographical sketch of the life-work and opinions of M. Charles 
Clavel, prefixed to this collection of his papers by M. Frédéric Passy, 
strongly predisposes us to a favourable judgment. Charles Clavel was 
born and educated in Switzerland, and he there acquired a profound and 
extensive acquaintance with literature. He visited the Continental 
Universities in turn, until he settled in what good Frenchmen regard as 
the centre of civilization, and the focus of the intellectual world. There 
he wrote his Lettres sur 0 Ensciqnement des Colleges. Subsequently to 
this he resided for some time in England, was on the point of taking 
a position in the British Museum and University College, London; 
visited Scotland and our national universities, wrote amusing papers on 
English life and character, but was compelled to leave us for a warmer 
climate. Ie appears to have died at a very early age at Mentone, and 
the closing scenes of his life, on which his biographer touches gently, 
reveal much tender spiritual feeling and a holy fearlessness. 

His views on political and educational questions were bold and radical. 
He argued with great force against what he deemed the grievous blunder of 
allowing State intervention in the matter of education. ‘The ‘ religious diffi- 
culty’ was not his chief ground of repugnance to the alliance of the secular 
power and the schoolmaster. He condemned the spirit of routine en- 
gendered by it, and the narrowness of the sphere which could be traversed 
by it; and he reviews with caustic satire the formal and political restric- 
tions imposed upon Professors in the collegiate system of Napoleon I. His 
paper on the ‘ University of Oxford’ is highly amusing, and is written 
with extreme naivéié, and unqualified surprise at the various practical 
results of the training of this magnificent institution. His thoughts on 
the possibility of war between Irance and England, and on the future of 
democracy, his correspondence with various friends, and his scattered 
‘ pensées,’ form a very interesting collection of material, and lead us to 
join our regret with those of his friends and admirers in France, that a 
man of such fine intellectual promise should have been so early snatched 
away. It is wonderful that Irenchmen like Frédéric Passy will never 
take the trouble to avoid gross printers’ blunders whenever they introduce 
a word of English into ther narrative. 


Our New Masters. By ‘ Tur JourNeYMAN Encinerr.’ Strahan 
and Co. 


Mr. Wright may be accepted asa fit spokesman for his class ; and, if 
what he tells us is correct, 110 man can say how near weare to revolution 
and republicanism. Everybody knows that the terrible chasm between 
the wealth and the poverty of this country is painfully felt by the poor, 
whose minds are occupied with few problems, save those which directly 
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affect their daily necessities. But there are not many persons who 
believe that the alienation between the hard workers and the throne and 
the aristocracy is so complete as Mr. Wright represents it. The masses, 
he says, regard the Royal house as a sheer evil, and the machinery of con- 
stitutional monarchy as an unmitigated expense—not knowing, or never 
having been properly informed, that ours is after all the cheapest Go- 
vernment in existence. Mr. Wright has certainly no very cheering 
message. He does not tell us that the working-men are more intent 
on learning self-help and self-respect than before they reached these 
gloomy convictions. But we hope this is so. Mr. Wright always 
writes with vigour, and is skilful in citing illustrative cases ; his chapters 
on ‘ The Press aud the People,’ and ‘ The ‘lwo Races of Poor,’ are mas- 
terly in a literary point of view. 


Local Taxation: Reports and Speeches. By Grorce J. Goscuen, 
M.P. Macmillan and Co. 


This is a timely publication, containing a report made by Mr. Goschen 
to the Treasury, when he was President of the Poor-law Board ; also 
the draft report which he as chairman submitted to the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Local Taxation in 1870, and some speeches 
delivered by himself on the same subject. In an Appendix to the Report 
on Local Taxation a series of statistical tables are given, illustrating the 
progress and pressure of local taxes. We commend this volume to all 
persons who desire to know the facts of the important subject to which 
it relates. 


Contrasts. Dedicated to the Ratepayers of London. Strahan 
and Co. 


If this book does not stir up the ratepayers of the metropolis, it cer- 
tainly ought todo so. Here, in a series of short chapters, we have such 
an account of semi-legal diversion of funds from their true objects, of 
defaleations, peculations, and jobberies, as should simply horrify ordinary 
unsuspecting readers. Charity-schools made nests for the well-to-do—to 
such an extent, indeed, that this writer declares the amount that is thus 
mal-appropriated would educate all the street Arabs of London ; hospitals 
erected at £800 per bed, when £30 could supply all that is wanted; and 
thousani!; yearly wasted on ‘ gluttony’ by the livery companies, while de- 
eayed working members of the trades languish and actually die in want. 
‘Jobbery, stupidity, gluttony, and, in many cases, direct fraud,’ are the 
last words of the bock ; the writer, in an eloquent appeal, having called 
upon the ratepayers to rise up and put an end to this state of things. 
The book is fairly written, is full of facts and knowledge, and should 
certainly cause some discussion of several of the subjects on which it 
treats. 


Physics and Politics; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 
Principle of Natural Selection and Inheritance to Society. 
By Watrer Bacenor. H. King and Son. 


The shorter title of these essays is somewhat misleading. Physics 
and Politics are the extreme boundaries of the territory within which the 
author wanders somewhat discursively, rather than contiguous lands, 
whose relations are the subject of discourse. The treatment of the sub- 
ject tolerably sustains the import of the more amplified title, but it is 
difficult to conjecture why the word ‘ Physics’ was introduced into the 
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briefer designation. The whole train of thought is directed upon those 


inherent qualities and attributes of men which intluence their progress 
when aggregated into societies, and these are treated in a manner which 
strongly, though indirectly, teaches that outward physical conditions have 
but little influence in framing the destinies of nations, at least in their 
earlier development. ‘The essays are full of shrewd suggestions and 
argumentative subtleties. On this account they will attract those who 
are pleased with ideas rather than in search of determinations. The 
subtlety of reasoning is so marked as almost, though we are bound to 
say not quite, to become selt-contradictory. As instances of these 
characteristics, we may note the following matters. Docility of indi- 
viduals is shown to be beneficial in the struggle of tribes for existence or 
conquest, though scarcely so at a later period of development. Notwith- 
standing that the higher apes, which are assumed to come from a stock 
common to them and man, are monogamous, pre-historic man is shown to 
have despised the family bond and to have considered maternity a matter 
of fact, and paternity a matter of opinion. ‘The contrast drawn between 
pre-historic man and the contemporary savage, whose mind ‘is tattooed 
‘over with monstrous images, so that there is no smooth place any where 
‘about it,’ is striking, and tends to the disparagement of the latter. 
Under the head of the uses of conflict, conquest is spoken of as the 
missionary of valour, and the hard impact of military virtues is said to 
beat meanness out of the world. Caste notions, which could probably 
arise only in countries several times conquered, are shown to be powerful 
and prevalent because of the constant co-operation of contrasted persons. 
‘The imitation of appreciated habit and the persecution of detested 
‘habit,’ which may be called the custom-making propensity, are shown 
to be all important to progress. On the other hand, ‘if we know that a 
‘nation is capable of enduring continuous discussion, we know that it is 
‘capable of practising with equanimity continuous tolerance.’ ‘ Ani- 
‘ mated moderation’ is sliown to be a very desirable quality of mind and 
the peculiar product of the polity of discussion. 

As an argumentative essay the volume is defective, in that the author is 
not sufficiently careful in establishing his premises, or in arriving at his 
conclusions with any definiteness or method; but as a discourse which 
contains speculations which commend themselves with more ox less 
convincing force to observant minds, it will be read with pleasure. 
The author asserts and exercises and vindicates his right to traverse 
the whole scale from the trite to the profound, and from the puerile 
to the sublime, in both illustration and argument. 


The Depths of the Sea: an account of the General Results of the 
Dredging Cruises of H.M. Ships ‘ Porcupine’ and Light- 
ning’ during the summers of 1868, 1869, and 1870, under 
the scientific direction of Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S.; J. Gwyn 
Jrerrreys, F.R.S.; and Dr. Tomson, F.R.S. By 
C. Wyvitte Tuomson, LL.D.. &c. Macmillan and Co. 


It is a rare treat to the reviewer to be able to introduce to the public 
of this age a book which really enlarges the boundaries of our know- 
ledge, and is the result of original investigation conducted with the care, 
caution, and independence which are the elements which compose the 
atmosphere of true science. Overwhelmed as we are with publications of 
the parasitical order, which coil around the stems of classic literature and 
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run to the limit of endurance, it is refreshing to find that something both 
new and true, and which can be startling without losing its simplicity, 
can still be told, and told so well, by one who has just started with fairer 
and fuller appliances to reap fresh harvests in the same almost untouched, 
and almost exhaustless field. 

The information here given certainly marks an epoch in the chronicles 
of science. It establishes by experiment data which completely reverse 
not only popular notions, but also the sober instructions which the 
science of yesterday unhesitatingly inculcated. It shows also how 
the resources of a Government are both necessary and efficient for the 
furtherance of science. - If that cranky little suryeying ship the Light- 
ning, and afterwards the better equipped but still smali and defective 
vessel, the Porcupine, could do so much, what may we not expect from 
the naval equipment of a nation which, while it boasts of being the 
mistress of the seas, has allowed its vessels and their crews to lounge 
about the world like the idlers of a village green, when they might have 
been converted into trained explorers, without at all impairing their com- 
bative qualities. 

The main results of the scientific essays at the explorations of the 
depths of the ocean which the Royal Society induced the British Govern- 
ment to undertake, have already leaked out through scientific societies, 
and in other ways; but the present volume affords to the public a most 
exact and comprehensive account of the whole enterprise, the methods 
employed, as well as the acquisitions and the deductions derived from 
these. The descriptions of the instruments used are so simple and void of 
technicalities, their defects are so candidly pointed out, and the gradual 
advances by which that which was defective in the construction of the 
earlier ones have been remedied are so explained, that, with the aid of the 
admirably clear illustrations also giveu, any man of common sense can esti- 
mate the trustworthiness of the observations, and will be enabled in future 
to follow all the accounts of the operations of the deep-sea explorers of the 
Challenger or of any other subsequent expedition of the like character. 

The introduction gives a very concise and complete account of what 
has hitherto been known of the distribution of living species in the 
ocean. ‘This necessarily gives prominence to the labours and researches 
of the late Professor Edward Forbes, whose unbounded energy and 
enthusiasm placed him in the foremost rank of the naturalists of the sea. 
It is remarkable that this really accomplished naturalist, who added so 
much to our knowledge, and was so keen in his insight when dealing 
with questions where the evidence lay within his reach, should have 
adopted with all the ardour of his temperament theories which are 
diametrically opposite to those which are now receiving general accept- 
ance. It is, however, a great testimony to the thoroughness of his work 
that its positive results stand good, although the negative theories he 
broached must be abandoned. Professor W. Thomson shows that while 
we must entirely give up the idea of a zero of animal life at any depth in 
the ocean, yet the investigations of Forbes, his description and classifica- 
tion of the zones of life which surround the shore, are accurate and 
reliable. Moreover, although Professor E. Forbes held his doctrine of 
‘centres of creation’ to be diametrically opposed to evolution, yet if 
we substitute ‘the metropolis of the species’ for the professor’s phrase, 
his facts will suit either theory. The establishment of the fact that life 
abounds at all depths of the ocean is perhaps the most remarkable and 
definite result of these deep-sea dredgings. In the deepest cast, 2,435 
fathoms, well marked and characteristic examples of all of the five 
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invertebrate sub-kingdoms were taken. Another result has been the 
dissipation of the idea that at a certain depth the waters of the ocean 
were of an uniform temperature of 4° C. This curious error arose out of the 
known fact that 4° C. was the point of maximum density of fresh water. 
Of course if this were the case with salt water theory would inexorably 
demand the supposed condition in the depths of the ocean. But it is 
found that salt water contracts uniformly to its freezing point at 3°67° C. 
It would seem, however, that the depths of the Atlantic are occupied 
by water little influenced by currents of any rapidity, and gradually 
decreasing in heat to the very bottom. j 

The next three chapters are oceupied with very simple and charming 
accounts of the cruises of the explc....5 \ ssels. The first, by the Light- 
ning, was directed to the exploration of the sea-bottom between the 
Faroes and the North of Scotland, in which was discovered a cold 
bottom area at a comparatively shallow depth caused by the indraft from 
the Arctic Sea. This chill region lay in close and defined proximity 
to the more westerly warm area, whose warmth is variously accounted 
for by the chiefs of the expelition. Two areas of such very different 
temperatures existing not only in the same latitude but in juxtaposition, 
and characterized each by its own distinct fauna, is held to warrant and 
require a considerable modification of our interpretation of the conditions 
under which marine geologic deposits were laid down, since our only 
means of determining these conditions is by the analogy of existing and 
actual processes. The trip of the Lightning could not be called fortu- 
nate in any other respect than in its results, for the vessel was crazy and 
the weather rough. Nevertheless, the discomforts of the scientific party 
aboard were endured with contentment, and alleviated by many pleasant 
episodes, not the least of which was due to the hospitality of the Danish 
Governor of the Faroes. 

Madame Holten, the Governor's lady, has contributed to the adorn- 
ment of the volume by furnishing a number of drawings of those 
northern islands, which form very clegant vignettes at the end of each 
chapter. The writer of this notice can testify from personal knowledge 
to the accuracy of these illustrations, as well as to the hearty hospitality 
of the Governor. The products of the dredging in this cruise, obtained 
under great disadvantages, revealed the fact that a large proportion of 
the forms living at great depths belong to species hitherto unknown, and 
that many of these deep sea animals were specifically identical with 
tertiary fossils, hitherto believed to be extinct, while others associate them- 
selves with, and illustrate extinct groups of the feuna of remote periods, 
as, for example, the vitreous sponges which illustrate and unriddle the 
yentriculites of the chalk. With results of such interest to physicists, 
geologists, and zoologists, it was not difficult for the promoters of 
deep-sea research to procure from the Goyernment the equipment of 
a vessel better suited for the purpose than H.M.8. Porcupine. Not 
a little of the success of the cruises of this vessel seems to have been 
due to Captain Calver and his crew. This intelligent officer presided 
over every use of the sounding-line, thermometer, and dredge, and, 
owing to his skilful management, the proportion of failures to the mul- 
titude of trials was insignificant. The labour and attention involved 
in dredging over a sea-bottom lying some two or three miles of perpen- 
dicular depth beneath the vessel are yery arduous, and require great 
care, but it has been proved to be quite practicable. The first cruise was 
off the west coast of Ireland, in which the Rockall and Porcupine banks 
were yisited. The second was a short run into the deepest accéssible 
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water, to a point lying almest directly west of Ushant. There the 
sounding-line gave 2,435 fathoms, and the deep dredge brought animals 
belonging to the mollusca, crustacea, annelides, echinodermata, polyzoa, 
coelenterata, and protozoa, all of which are recorded in detail. <A third 
cruise verified and expanded the information gained from the deck of the 
Lightning in the north of Scotland. In 1870 the coasts of Spain and the 
depths of the Mediterranean were explored by the same vessel. The 
remaining chapters treat severally of the more interesting class of pheno- 
mena. ‘The arts of deep-sea sounding and deep-sea dredging are 
unfolded to the reader, both historically and practically, in a way which 
leaves little to be desired. The explanation of the apparatus employed, 
and the table of appendices concerning deep-sea temperature, will 
furnish reliable data for future reasoning. On the question of the Gulf- 
stream Professor W. Thomson differs from his colleague, Dr. Carpenter ; 
for while the latter thinks the stream is but a modification of a much 
more general motion which determines a surface flow towards the poles, 
and an under current towards the tropics, caused by the refrigerating 
influence of the Arctic climate on the surface, our author believes 
that the motion of the atmosphere is the main cause of motion, and 
that the most palpable effect of the trade and counter-trade winds 
in the Atlantic is the Gulf-stream, to whose genial influences we owe so 
much of the warmth of our own climate. The deep-sea fauna is especi- 
ally the province of the author, and both by description and illustra- 
tion we are introduced to the most novel and characteristic forms. 
Bathybius—the strange amorphous jelly which has occupied so much 
attention—the silicious sponges, once so 1are in our cabinets, and now 
shown to be so numerous, the stalked coinoids, which we had sup- 
posed had passed away with the mezozoic period, and the echinoderms 
of almost every family, are dwelt upon in detail without too much 
prolixity. 

The most interesting chapter of all to many people is the last—on the 
‘Continuity of the Chalk.’ This phrase expresses a theory in which the 
chiefs of the expedition seem to concur. It has, however, been objected 
to by Sir R. Murchison and Sir C. Lyell. The real question is, whether 
the chalk which forms our chalk hills, and has been regarded as the 
latest member of the secondary strata, does not represent an uplifted por- 
tion of the deep-sea bottom, while the remainder has been from that 
period continually submerged and added to by a constant deposit of like 
character, and containing organisms living in similar conditions without 
break to the present day. On this hypothesis, of course the whole of the 
tertiaries must be considered as those deposits of an ocean which has 
retained its main features through the whole of those vast ages which the 
changes of life indicated in the succession of those strata require. The 
speculations of one, fresh from the field of research, are profoundly inter- 
esting; but, as we shall probably have to discuss this question at greater 
length in the body of this Journal, we can only invite our readers to an 
attentive perusal of a volume which will amply repay them for a labour 
made easy by the clearness and yivacity of its style. 


The Atmosphere. Translated from the French of Camis 
Frammarion. Edited by James Griaisuer, F.R.S. Samp- 
son, Low, and Co. 


The name of Mr. Glaisher is a guarantee for the scientific accuracy of 
M. Flammarion’s book, sufficient to counteract the distrust with which 
we look upon the cyclopzedic romances of science of which our French 
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neighbours are so fond, and of which so many have been translated. 
Science, like art, is long, and it is given to no man to traverse its entire 
domain—even in any one department of it. ‘The best qualified, more- 
over, are the least disposed. ‘They find more than enough to absorb their 
energies and interest in some chosen department. Hence, works like 
Michelet’s, Figuier’s, and Flammarion’s, which are simply cyclopiedias of 
each of the sciences treated,are the productions of editors rather than of 
authors, and their value depends upon their treatment of their authorities. 
It is enough commendation of M. Flammarion’s work, to say that its 
excellencies are sufficient to command the editorial sponsorship of Mr. 
Glaisher, who thus estimates it: ‘ Everyone who has any acquaintance 
‘with French popular works on science is aware that very many exhibit a 
‘tendency to imaginative, or, to express my meaning colloquially, ** fine” 
‘writing, which ill accords with the precision and accuracy that ought to 
‘be characteristic of scientific information, even when expressed in lan- 
‘ouage free from technicalities. There is a good deal of this exalted kind 
‘of composition in M. Flammarion’s book, which—even in the French 
‘not very agreeable to an English reader—becomes, when translated, 
‘intolerable. Lhave, therefore, omitted these rhapsodies very freely, though 
‘traces enough of them will be found here and there to betray the French 
‘origin of the work. I may add that the task of editing has not been a 
‘light one; besides the necessity for compression (M. Flammarion’s work 
‘is of more than twice the extent of the present volume) and the conse- 
‘quent selection of the matter to be included, T have been obliged to 
‘exercise some sort of censorship over the facts contained in the work. 
‘It is impossible for any one man to have a complete knowledge of so 
‘meat a variety of subjects as are treated by M. Flammarion, and the 


‘compiler of such a book must include many things taken from others, of 


‘the accuracy of which he is not fully competent to judge.’ After having 
thus honestly put us upon our guard, Mr. Glaisher’s testimony to the 
merits of the work will be received with confidence: ‘The whole is ex- 
‘plained in a very popular manner, and as free as possible from techni- 
‘calities ; the object having been to produce a work giving a broad outline 
‘of the courses which give rise to facts of every-day occurrence in the 
‘atmosphere, in such a form that any reader who wished to obtain a 
‘general view of such phenomena and their origin would be readily enabled 
‘to do so.’ To this general characterization we can add nothing, save 
that the topics treated are ;—our planet and its vital fluid, light and the 
optical phenomena of the air, temperature, the wind, water, clouds, rain, 
electricity, thunder, storms, kc. ‘That the volume belongs to the romance 
of science we need not say—few taking it up will willingly lay it down. 
Its great use to gencral readers, to young inquiring minds especially, is 
the conspectus which it gives of the entire phenomena of the atmosphere. 
Those disposed to study further any special department will start from 
this vantage ground. They are very few indeed whom the volume will 
not instruct. We should add that it is beautifully, we may say sump- 
tuously, illustrated and got up. 


The Story of the Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., 
F.RS., F.G.8. Hodder and Stoughton. 1873. 


This is a book of rare excellence. Dr. Dawson has been for twenty 
years a geologist of high repute, and has gained a world-wide fame in 
connection with the discovery of the celebrated Eozoon Canadense, the 
earliest known fossil. When such a man states in his preface that 
‘he presents this many-sided subject in the aspect in which it appears 
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* to a geologist, whose studies have led him to compare with each other 
‘the two great Continental areas which are the classic ground of the 
* science, and who retains his faith in those unseen realities, of which 
‘ the history of the earth itself is but one of the shadows projected on 
‘the field of time,’ we turn to his book with high interest and keen 
anticipation. And we are not disappointed; for we find an account of 
the geological history and the past life of the earth, full, yet concise, 
accurate, yet pictorial and almost poetic. There is not, perhaps, the 
gorgeous sweep of Hugh Miller's descriptive eloquence, but there is 
scientific accuracy as great, and devout Christian feeling as strong as in 
the writings of the great Scotch geologist. And we most heartily 
commend to our readers a book so full of intérest, so radiant with 
truth. 

In some matters of scientific reasoning we feel constrained to differ 
from Dr. Dawson. He commits himself, in our opinion, too unreservedly 
to the curious chemical speculations of Dr. Sterry Hunt, without giving 
the least hint that these speculations have been keenly criticised and 
strongly opposed. We are inclined to object also to some parts of his 
theory of mountain elevation; and could wish that the exact view he 
holds concerning the nature of the interior of the earth were stated with 
greater clearness and fulness. But whilst referring to these and some 
Other unmentioned points of difference, we cannot fail to be struck with 
the calm and philosophic spirit with which Dr. Dawson presents many 
controverted subjects. ‘Take, for instance, his treatment of the glacial 
theories. He is known from his published works to be a stanch advocate 
of the marine theory ; andyet he sums up the facts with judicial fairness, 
and leaves his readers to form their own conclusions. 

Turning now to questions which bear more immediately upon theology 
and philosophy, we find these discussed with clear discernment and 
masterly skill. Dr. Dawson’s view of the Deluge, indeed, is somewhat 
peculiar; we do not understand how he reconciles it with geological 
evidence, but are content to accept his own cautious words, that * it is 
‘not impossible.’ In other matters, such as the Antiquity of Man, and 
the evolution theories of Spencer, Darwin, and others, he writes with 
greater force of reasoning and clearer conviction. 

Tn conclusion, we heartily welcome this able book. Young people, 
whose imagination has been kindled by ‘ the fairy tales of science,’ will 
find in it stores of knowledge without the dangerous sophistries of 
positivism and materialism. Its illustrations of extinct life, though 
somewhat sensational, add greatly, not only to the reader’s pleasure, but 
also to his knowledge. And even the accomplished geologist and well- 
read theologian will find here much to exercise his thoughts and generally 
speaking to command his assent. 


The Ocean World; being a Description of the Sea and some of its 
Inhavitants. From the French of Louis Ficuizr. New 
edition. Revised by E. Percevan Wricnui, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Dublin. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 

M. Figuier’s books are well known. They are eloquent, popular, and 
inexact. Professor Wright says that the revision of this book involved 
more labour than a new work would have done. Several chapters have 
been re-written, dogmatic assertions have been toned down to the modesty 
of true science, and ‘the mere ramp and twigs of French eloquence 
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‘have been pruned in conformity with our quieter if not better taste.’ 
Nothing can be better than a Frenchman’s generalizations and descrip- 
tions thoroughly revised by an Englishman’s exact thought and science. 
This edition of M. Figuier’s book may therefore be commended as a 
charming and popular manual of the natural wonders of the deep. 


Caliban: The Missing Link. By Daxter Wuson, LL.D., 
Professor of History and English Literature, University 
College, Toronto. Macmillan and Co. 


Few of Shakespere’s creations are more wonderfully original or sugges- 
tive of important principles than Caliban. His possession of the island 
and his relations to Prospero, suggest the entire theory of government. 
Who is to be king, and by what right? Dr. Wilson here recognises in 
him ‘ The Missing Link’ in the scientific theory of the evolutio of man; 
and in a volume of very great ability and eloquence, taking * Caliban’ 
for his text, he expounds the great conception of the poet, with the view 
of pointing out how far it supplies, and how far it does not supply, the 
‘link’ connecting man and the brutes, which science is just now so 
anxiously in quest of. In the absence of scientific fact, the imagination 
of the poet may be permitted to suggest the character of the ‘missing 
link.’ Shakespere, of course, was innocent of all theories of evolution, 
but his conception is a great creation of intuitive genius, and supplies 
almost everything that even modern science itself can suggest. Of course 
Dr. Wilson would not bind Mr. Darwin to the presentation of Shakespere, 
but he feels that, taking ‘Caliban’ as his text, he can fairly enough 
discuss the difficulties of the evolution theory, especially with the help 
of Mr. Browning’s ‘ Caliban upon Setebos ’"—that modern ideal of another 
great poet, dealing with the same intermediate kind of being, shaped 
according to tlie beliefs and fancies of our own metaphysical and scien- 
tific generation. Dr. Wilson is an accomplished natural philosopher, as 
well as a poetical critic, and is competent therefore to deal with the 
scientific difficulties of the evolution theory, as well as with the poetical! 
conceptions of Shakespere and Browning; and he has gathered around 
Shakespere’s ‘Caliban’ an amount of criticism of evolutionism, and of the 
practical difficulty of even its theoretic demonstration, that Mr. Darwin 
will find it very hard to parry. ‘Thus he deals with the brain-test, and 
points out the real value of the evidence from the relative size of brain, 
coming to the conclusion that no theory can be built upon even the 
Neanderthal skull which has a cerebral capacity of 75 cubie inches, 
55 inches being the lowest normal human brain, while the maximum 
capacity of any known gorilla is 35 inches. Hence evolutionists are 
referring the missing link to the Miocene period at the latest, and 
expect to find their Caliban in tropical conditions, ‘ whose fossil skeleton 
‘of strange unperfected humanity, with intermediate cerebral develop- 
‘ment between ape and man, may yet displace the Guadelope slab.’ 
The brain ‘ seems to fail as any guide or key to an evolutionary classifi- 
‘cation. Next Dr. Wilson urges the difficulty of the transition from 
brute intelligence to reason, which he thinks far more insuperable than 
that of mere physical structure. ‘The difficulty by any legitimate process 
‘of induction, to realize that evolution which consistently links by 
‘natural gradation the brute, in absolute subjection to the laws of 
‘matter, and the rational being ruling over animate and inanimate 
‘nature by force of intellect.’ Very true it may be, as Mr. Darwin 
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says, that ‘If man had not been his own classifier, he would never have 
‘ thought of founding a separate order for his own reception.’ * That is 
‘to say, the irrational classifier would necessarily have excluded the 
‘unknown element of reason as a basis of classification. But does not 
‘this amount to the very fact that man does stand apart, as the only 
‘ reasoning, intelligent, classifying animal. . . . Reason may be a more 
‘ distinctive element than hand, foot, pelvis, vertebra, brain, or any other 
‘ structural characteristic. . . . The difficulty is not to conceive of the 
‘ transitional form, but of the transitional mind. . . . The savage isin no 
‘transitional state; the mental faculities are dorwant, not undeveloped. 
‘It is the half human intellect which is most difficult to realize ; not the 
‘dormant reasoning faculities of the savage, but the undeveloped or 
‘ partially developed rationality of a being that has ceased to be a brute 
‘but has yet to become a man.’ In like manner Dr. Wilson presses, 
with great acuteness and cogency, the difficulty of coneeiving moral 
evolution, the metaphysical question of a soul, the recognition of a great 
first cause, the consciousness of religious feeling, the idea of law, the 
belief in the supernatural, death, and the yearning for immortality, Ke. 
‘ The strongest argument against the evolution of the Christian religion, 
‘ from our own sensations and perceptions, is that it so utterly transcends 
‘the purest aspirations of tle human soul as to make it vain to imagine 
* that this could ever beget a “Sermon onthe Mount.” Under a process of 
* evolution which begets religious reverence and worship out of developed 
‘ perceptions and sevsations, the imagined deity will grow with its 
‘imaginary devotee; but it must derive all its attributes from him.’ 
This critique upon the theory of evolution is, however, but the main 
strand of the rope. Dr. Wilson has entwisted with it an acute, eloquent, 
and delicious mass of Shakesperian criticism. The whole volume is most 
rich in the eloquence of thought and imagination as well as of words. 
It is a choice contribution at once to science, theology, religion, and 
literature. Keen in its criticism, reverent in its spirit, genial in its 
sympathies, inforn:ed by considerable learning, free as the wind in its 
coming and going. and fused by a glowing imagination, it is a choice 
addition to the shelf of classic favourites. 


Zoological Mythology ; or, the Legends of Animals. By ANGELO 
pE GuBernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Literature in the Istituto di Studii Superiori at Florence, 
&e. In Two Vols. Triibner and Co. 


This is a wonderful book for an Italian scholar to have produced in 
the English language. Itis elaborate «nd intricate in workmanship, dealing 
with three or four whole cycles of ancient literature, and also with modern 
proverbial expressions which have travelled from the far East down the 
ages to our own firesides ; and yet the work of Signor de Gubernatis seldom, 
if ever, reveals the circumstance that its author is not an Englishman. 
The portion of comparative mythology, to the analysis of which he has 
devoted his considerable powers, cannot be said to be unfamiliar, though 
we should be at a loss to point to any work where it las been more 
exhaustively treated. Mr. Cox, in his ‘ Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 
has, however, gone over much of the same ground, and has, moreover, 
done very much more to expound the general principles of mythological 
interpretation, on which both authors have proceeded. Professor Max 
Miiller, in his well-known essay on Comparative Mythology, has advocated 
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analogous, if not identical views, and his careful analysis of many of 
the early Aryan myths has indicated their relation to the Greek and 
Scandinavian epics. De Gubernatis has done little to expound the 
general csiacoles on which he proceeds. Without showing the more 
naked form of the legends tuat express the mystic interest with which 
the Oriental mind dwelt on the impressive and changeful tragedy of day 
and night, of sun, moon, and darkness, of dawn and gloaming, of clouds 
and dew, and lightning, and storm, he has plunged into a more 
developed form of the myths, and has followed the fortunes of certain 
zoological analogies of these cosmical powers and physical conditions. 
Some scholars start from the Hymns of the Rigveda, and the boundless 
legends of the Mahabharata or the Hitopadesa, and have small difficulty 
in tracing the Dyaus and Ushas, the Varuna and the Soma in Persian, in 
Hellenic, and in Scandinavian forms. Mr. Cox, e.g., has gone back from 
the Homeric gods and heroes, to find their prototypes in the early days 
before the streams of tradition separated at the crest of the Himalayas ; 
and notwithstanding all the modifications, by Christian influences, of 
the legend of Arthur, he sees in Arthur and his wife and his sword 
Excalibur, and in the loves of Launcelot and Guinevere, the old story that 
has met our eyes a thousand times before. In doing this, he traces the 
career of the cattle of Helios and the story of Prometheus and I0. 
Sir Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Grote, and Bishop Thirlwall, will in the 
main sustain the principle on which our author has proceeded in 
establishing the physical origin of the Aryan myths; but it has been 
left for him to density his lore under the forms of animal life. Thus 
the bull, the horse, the ass, the hog, the dog, the jackal, the elephant, 
the various birds and fishes, are the several links on which he associates 


‘the mythologic fancies of the ancient world. These animals are not 


with him, as with some writers, the totems of tribes, which have passed 
into objects of worship, and become the symbols of certain peculiarities 
demanding temples and priesthood; but one and all, in a never-wearied 
round of similar explanation, they have been merely regarded as the 
analogues of certain attributes of sun or earth, of light or darkness; and 
so all the boundless wealth of Oriental imagination is impounded in this 
comparatively narrow cycle, until, in the giddy whirl of transformations 
from bulls to horses, from horses to birds, and of each to men and women, 
canny and uncanny, we hear nothing, learn nothing but the cuckoo note 
of sunrise and sunset, the flight of Aurora, and either punishment or 
pleasure, when sun and gloaming are once more hidden in the silent 
night. We have no space here to follow any one of these animals on his 
strange ideal journey from the earliest Aryan myth to Persia, to Mon- 
golia, to Scandinavia, to the Sclavonic and Hellenic development it 
pursued. More than this, we are strongly of opinion that the whole key 
of this mystery of transformation is neither with the ¢otem nor the 
Aurora theory,—that enough is not made of the human element, of the 
historic fact of the need of deliverance from sin and death, and the hope 
of higher life; which contemporary speculations show to have been at 
least as interesting and engrossing objects of thought as the revolutions of 
the sky or the seasons. De Gubernatis has given indubitable _ of 
the persistency with which certain curious stories reappear age after age, 
tribe after tribe, with characteristic modifications, but the magic wand 
will not untie every knot, nor solve every problem. These volumes form 
a storehouse of information, drawn from rare and recondite sources, but 
it seems to us that it needs much sifting, and will suffer more varied but 
fruitful generalizations. 
NO, OXIV, NWN 
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Animals and their Masters. By the Author of ‘Friends in 
Council.’ Strahan and Co. 


Sir Arthur Helps has tried an experiment with his conversational form, 
and has found it very successful. Hitherto, when dealing with great 
ractical questions, he has chosen in these conversations mostly to keep 
bis purpose well in the background—so well, indeed, that not seldom 
the mass of readers missed it. But this plea fora better treatment of 
animals, though artistically oblique and indirect, as Sir Arthur could 
hardly help being, bears its aim on its front clearly enough. The cases 
of suffering inflicted on our dumb companions by carelessness and want 
of system are brought out with touching clearness ; and though in some 
literary points of view it must be confessed that this volume is hardly 
equal to the earlier ones, still, the benevolent purpose in view should make 
it acceptable in quarters where the others would not have been sought 
after. Nor does it lack the kind of humour for which Sir Arthur Helps 
is so distinguished. We rather are inclined to wonder at the grace, the 
variety, and the attractiveness with which the subject has been treated. 


— 


Words and Places; or Etymological Illustrations of History, 
Ethnology, and Geography. By Isaac Taytor, M.A. Third 
Edition, Revised and Compressed, with Maps. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Mr. Taylor is the pioneer of the domain which he surveys, and by 
patient labour, competent scholarship, acquaintance with the best 
authorities, and skill in using them, he has achieved more than pioneers 
generally do. It is a characteristic of his field of study that it is prac- 
tically boundless. Mr. Taylor has built into something like a symmetri- 
cal structure the fragmentary materials which philological scholars have 
supplied. In successive editions of his work he has availed himself of all 
the aid that further study, in the light of the criticisms to which it has 
been subjected, has brought him. This edition has been prepared as a text- 
book for the higher forms of schools, and for the Ganibcidgs and Oxford 
higher examinations. It is therefore much compressed, details of lite- 
rary obligation are excised, and a general reference to authorities sub- 
stituted. Mr. Taylor has, we think, contributed a very valuable text- 
book, likely to be for a long time to come one of our best English 
authorities. 


The Man of the Future: an Investigation of the Laws which 
Determine Happiness. By ALEXANDER CALDER. Chapman 
and Hall. 


This little work is submitted to the public as the thoughtfui result of 
most remarkable personal experience. An illness, in which the author 
lost faith in doctors, and a period of doubt in which he discovered the 
futility of doctrines, prepared him to explain the miseries of the past 
and to marshall the man of the future in the way that he was going but 
too slowly and hesitatingly. We think the experience is less remarkable 
than the author supposes. Disease and doubt are the common lot of 
most men; nor is he the only mortal who has found drugs and dogmas 
unsatisfactory under the depression which these produce. The most and 
only remarkable circumstance in his case is, that few have recovered 
from sickness and scepticism with such overweening confidence in their 
own judgment, 
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The work is divided into two parts. Part I., designated analytic, sets 
forth that happiness is the goal of life, and that its pursuit may be divided 
under two Niadn-haaie of body and health of soul. After this 
not very novel affirmation, the rest of this section is purely iconoclastic, 
and deals with ‘blind guides’ and ‘stumbling-blocks.’ Part II. is 
——. and by giving rules and suggestions as to the building up of 
the health of body and soul, and the morality of individuals and societies, 
— the way for the man of the future to march towards perfectibility. 
his ‘werthy pioneer’ has proved the efficacy of his own rules. He 
escapes all illness. He is never an invalid and is confident that no 
illness will overtake him. ‘Having been accustomed to follow with 
‘alacrity all God’s laws,’ he awaits death with calmness. After so much 
flourish of the novelty and success of his system, it is rather disap- 
pointing to meet with many pages of advice of which the following 
sentences are fair examples :—‘ It is a wise precaution to carry an over- 
‘ coat on the arm to use in case of necessity.’ ‘ For breakfast, the meal 
‘for a healthy man may be in quantity equal to two egga, a slice of 
‘bacon, and a good slice of heed, with a pint of tea or coffee. For 
‘lunch, meat in quantity about the size of a mutton chop, with bread 
‘ weighing a few ounces.’ To balance the pages of commonplace, how- 
ever, we have an equal number of startling aphorisms, such as the 
following :—‘ I say that there is no practical good to be derived from the 
‘ perusal of that collection of old books termed the Bible. The funda- 
‘mental doctrine of Comte to seek the good of others is unnecessary.’ 
Let those who have the time peruse the book ; it can do no harm, and is 
a fine exhibition of how much shallowness can be masked under the 
assumption of superior knowledge. 


Gregory’s British Metric System: a Complete Non-decimal 
Assimilation of the Metric System of Weights and Measures 


retaining the present English Names. By Isaac Gregory. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


The object of this book is very definite and practical. The unity, 
convenience, and wide acceptance of the metrical system of France 
must increasingly demand its recognition in Great Britain; and yet 
the stubborn adhesion of the English people to their ancient standards 
renders its entire adoption difficult. The author suggests a slight altera- 
tion of existing standards, so as to make them exactly commensurable 
with those of the metric system. For instance, he would slightly shorten 
the English two-foot rule and its component inches, so that forty inches 
would exactly equal the French metre instead of 393709 inches as at 
present. In the same manner he has adjusted all our weights and 
measures, and with much painstaking detail explained the application 
of his system. A graphic representation of the size of the different 
metricized measures as compared with the old ones is given in a chart 
at the end of the volume, and a specimen two-foot rule accompanies it. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures: an Address de- 

livered before the Convocation of the University of the State 

_ of New York at Albany, August 1st, 1871. By Freperick 
A. P. Barnarp, 8.T.D., LL.D., &e. 

This address differs from the work noticed above, in that it advocates 
the absolute and entire adoption of the French metric system. The 
advocacy is very exhaustive, and is supplemented with — on 
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the unification of moneys, on measures of capacity, on British legislation 
in regard to the metric system, and on the extent to which that system 
has been already adopted. We think with Dr. Barnard and Mr J. Q. 
Adams that, even though the metre be not actually the one ten-millionth 
of the mean quadrant of the earth, or not even accurately calculated for 
one special quadrant, yet it is destined to surround the world in use as 
well as in multiplied extension. The fact that it has been already 
accepted by 420,000,000 of civilized peop!e, and is practically convenient 
and stable, has given a locus standi to the metric system which the world 
cannot ignore. 


Studies in the History of the Renaissance.. By Watrer H. 
Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Macmillan 
and Co. 


The popular idea of the ‘ Renaissance’ in literature and art which, in his 
eloquent work on Christian art, M. Rio has maintained and done much 
to establish, is*that it was a revolutionary movement in the fifteenth 
century, which overthrew the middle-age domination of Christian art, 
and enthroned classical antiquity in its stead. Mr. Pater, with a pro- 
founder apprehension of the laws of human progress, rejects the theory 
of revolutionary or dislocated change. He maintains that ‘through 
‘ the ages one increasing purpose runs,’ that all change is development, 
and that there is an unbroken continuity of culture. ‘The two are 
‘ really continuous, and there is a sense in which it may be said that the 
‘ « Renaissance ” was an uninterrupted effort of the middle age ; that it was 
‘ ever taking place; that it was a complex and many-sided movement.’ 
The manifold forces of an age are correlated, a general stimulus and 
rire ae, of the human mind, of which art, literature, and archi- 
tecture are but various expressions. ‘This outbreak of the human spirit 
‘may be traced far into the middle age itself, with its qualities already 
‘ clearly pronounced ; the care for physical beauty, the worship of the 
‘ body, the breaking down of the limits which the religious system of the 
‘ middle age imposed on the heart and the imagination.’ ‘The various 
‘ formsof intellectual activity which together make up the culture of an age, 
‘ move for the most part from different starting-points and by unconnected 
‘roads. There come, however, from time to time, eras of more favourable 
‘ conditions, in which the thoughts of men draw nearer together than is 
‘their wont, and the many interests of the intellectual world combine 
‘in one complete type of general culture.’ Such an era was the fifteenth 
century, especially in Italy, where the first development was seen. 
‘ What is sometimes said of the age of Pericles is true of that of Lorenzo; 
‘it is an age productive of personalities, many-sided, centralized, com- 
‘plete.’ ‘The movement extended to France, and so far as it did end, or 
‘ give place to the decadence, it ended in France, having put forth an 
‘ aftermath, a wonderful later growth.’ ‘ For us the ‘‘ Renaissance” is the 
‘name of a many-sided, but yet united movement, in which the love of 
‘ the things of the intellect and the imagination for their own sake, the 
‘desire for a more liberal and comely way of conceiving life, make 
‘ themselves felt, prompting those who experience this desire to seek first 
‘ one and then another means of intellectual or imaginative enjoyment, 
‘and directing them not merely to the discovery of old and forgotten 
‘sources of this enjoyment, but to divine new sources of it, new 
‘ experiences, new subjects for poetry, new forms of art.’ Thus broadly 
and profoundly conceiving the period he seeks to illustrate, Mr. Pater 
selects eight or nine studies illustrative of it, and which, he thinks, 
touch the chief points of its complex character. First a production of 
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the lighter and more homely literature of the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, the story of Aucassin and Nicolette, taken by M. Fauriel from 
a unique manuscript in the National Library of Paris. This he analyzes, 

iving the outline of the story, and specifying the illustrative points of it. 
Next. the story of Pico della Mirandula, which Sir Thomas More 
translated ; a princely student, who attempted to reconcile Christianity 
and Paganism. Next, Sandro Botticelli, a second-class painter, the 
only contemporary of Lionardo, whom he mentions by name. Luca 
della Robbia, Michael Angelo, Lionardo da Vinci, and Joachim du Bellay 
furnish subjects for other papers; while an essay on Winckleman is 
added, he being the last fruit of the ‘Renaissance.’ There is no special 
reason for this selection, except that they illustrate as well as any other 
the various features of the movement. r. Pater is imbued with a rich 
and varied art-culture. He writes with almost fastidious elegance, with 
careful compression, and well-considered thought ; only culture seems to 
bein his judgment the final cause of human life, and pleasure its greatest 
good. It is a book that Goethe would have delighted in, and to all 
students and lovers of art it will be a great treat. 


Thoughts on Recent Scientific Conclusions, and their Relation to 
Religion. Strahan and Co. 


The author of this work appears to be a man of extensive reading, and 
his book consists largely of quotations from the writings of Lyell, Darwin, 
Huxley, and Tyndall, as well as from those of their opponents, inter- 
spersed with his own generally instructive, and often striking, reflections 
thereon. He gives us, moreover, such forcible criticism of mytho- 
philosophical conjectures, as well as so much true, and therefore modest 
scientific imagination, that we are the more disposed to regret the 
heaviness and abruptness of the style, and the undue repetition which 
meets us here and there. 

The subjects that mainly occupy the writer are the antiquity of man 
and the doctrine of development; and his treatment of these is chiefly a 
criticism of the arguments adduced by Lyell and Darwin, with the object 
of showing that these arguments mostly rest upon assumptions which they 
are unable to prove, and which are often demonstrably false. Sometimes 
the tables are turned upon opponents, and facts are brought forward 
which make against their theories. Here, however, the author omits to 
note that the more exact physicists, e.g., Sir W. Thomson and Professor 
Tait have shown that the physical history of the earth will admit of 
nothing like the millions of years of animal life assumed by these 
theories; in short, that there are no resources to meet Sir C. Lyell’s 
‘ drafts on the bank of time.’ 

The supposed proofs of the development hypothesis are shown to be 
but assumptions often improbable, and much stress is laid—we think 
rightly—on the consideration, that were all the so-called missing links 
between man and the lowest animal discovered, the doctrine of develop- 
ment would still be no whit nearer proof, till the transition from one 
species to another could be distinctly demonstrated. 

Two supplementary chapters are devoted to the Scriptural account of 
the Deluge, which the author regards as having been partial in relation to 
the Mosaic cosmogony. There are many points on which we feel tempted 
to offer criticism, but we forbear, and simply commend the ‘ Thoughts’ 
before us to the attention of any who are perplexed by the assertions of 
some scientific’ men as to this and that being ‘impossible,’ or are dis- 


posed to imagine that modern scientific theories alone have no difficulties 
to encounter, 
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POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


The Red Flag, and other Poems. By the Hon. Ropen Nozt, 


Author of ‘ Beatrice,’ and other Poems. Strahan and Co. 
1872. 


The poetry of the last few years has been growing more and more 
melancholy. It gurgles and moans over the miserable fates which 
are concealed by the surface glitter of society. Even the loveliness of 
Nature, the holy calm of her penetration, the smile upon her brow, 
reproduce little more than the shrouded gods of the Etruscan temples. 
Vanitas Vanitatum is the poetic gospel of the nineteenth century. The 
worship of the Cosmos and the dethronement of the Father, the 
ey and unreasonableness of death, constitute the monotonous 
theme. Doubtless there are poetry and power of a high order in 
the volume before us; but there is this same wail over life which we 
have learned to expect from the modern poet; this same scoff and scorn 
at our sanctities and convenient optimisms; this same rich, deep 
undertone of unutterable sadness, even in the more blithe and sweet 
of the lyrics which Mr. Noel has offered to us. 

It may be true that everything is going to the bad so fast; but we 
confess that we have more faith in God and man, in the progress of 
humanity towards a higher life, in the gospel of Christ, in the victory 
over death, in the completion of human life, in the eternal fruit of heart- 
throbs, in the crown of glory that encircles the bleeding cross. . 

The ‘Red Flag’ is a terrible and thunderous poem. What does it 
mean? Has a Hebrew prophet come to lift our skirts, and cause fierce 
light to beat upon our social hypocrisies? The Parisian vengeance upon 
the Commune is first painted in letters of fire:— 


‘ Men who were fain to shrink before the foemen 
Can tussle, at least, and mangle their own women. 
Thus, in the world’s gay capital to-day 
Alva looks from the face of Galifet. 

Priests, women, children, all a-fire, 

Paris around them roars a funeral pyre ; 
Screaming, blasphemy, are the corpses dumb ? 
Verily here is Pandemonium.’ 


But the argument, the gist of the ‘ Red Flag,’ is to dissipate the flatter- 
ing unction that we lay on our sore hearts, that there is ‘peace in 
London,’ while the mad demon of revenge is rioting in Paris. e have 
picture after picture of ‘monotonous sorrow,’ of ‘ starvation,’ of the 
power of unutterable woe even to conceal the divine element in a saintly 
soul,— 
‘ But ah! the pain, her weakness, the confusion 

Born of her weakness, wrought in fell collusion 

With woe, of these her kindred, to conceal 

Often those gleams unearthly that reveal 

God dwells with her in very visible glory ; 

The soul a holier shrine than all cathedrals hoary!’ 


A wild note of triumph seems to come from the pallet of suffering and 
death, which is due, however, to the fact that the Lord of divine revenge 
is there. But how terrible are picture after picture of loneless hopeless 
lines of the ‘Gospel according to the sick,’ of the hissing fury of the 
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anic-struck dandy who would ‘shoot the draff by millions,’ of how the 
hionable world ‘ babbled’ of the ducal ball, 


‘ Of a fashionable nobleman turned Radical, 
Of latest fashions out,—a novel tie— 
Or the last sweet thing in adultery ; ’ 


of the heartless infidelity of 


‘Those who have measured God with half an eye, 
Damn with faint praise the Blessed Trinity.’ 


‘The War in London,’ more fierce than the flames of Paris, is ever raging 
out of sight. There are fine sympathies with the sorrows of London life, 
and wonderful knowledge of them. Perhaps one of the most solemn, 
awful poems of the present century is ‘The Vision of the Desert.’ Here 
the ‘muffled father’ is carrying the man-child athwart the wastes of the 
desert. The child is bright and joyous in life’s morning, radiant at the 


sight of the illusive mirage, but blinded by the vertical sunbeam, and 
choked and slain by thirst, when 


‘A hurricane of flame and sand whirled like a conqueror.’ 


The allegory breaks down at last; ‘the awful apparition’ becomes the 
silent Father of us all; and some faint touches of immortal hope cheer the 
clammy despair inspired by such a vision. There is a dawn of possible 
hope in the cry 


‘Or must the sire attain always alone 
The happy land, with never a loving son ?’ 


but it clouds again thus— 


‘For do we not behold thee morn by morn, 
Issuing from the East with one new born ; 
Carrying him silently, none knoweth whither ; 
Knowing only all we travel swiftly thither.’ 


The same vein of sadness pervades the exquisite little poem, called ‘ The 
Old Piano,’ and ‘’Tis the Pity of it,’ seems to tell of broken hearts, of 
love strangled by death. ‘The two strongly sensuous poems, ‘ Azrael’ 
and ‘The Water Nymph and the Boy,’ which certainly are florid with an 
intensity which we cannot but condemn, reveal wild, passionate storyé, 
quenched in death. Itis even a question with us whether the artistic 
purpose and luscious beauty of these poems does not aggravate their 
immoral tone. ‘The Christian’s Funeral’ is very impressive; but it 
is the Christian of Ecclesiastes, not of St. Paul’s type. Mr. Noel ends 
in a loftier, hopefuller strain, though one full of melancholy. It may be 
the record of many an experience, the doubter banned by the believer, 
and teaching some strange new lessons from the Christian’s life which 
he never meant to teach. We think ‘ Palingenesis,’ the parable of spring 
time, is the most touching and really powerful poem in the volume. For 
that on ‘ War’ is to our minds injured by its rapturous, one-sided ad- 
vocacy of the claims of France in her recent fearful struggle with Germany. 
The close of the former poem is more cheery, and there are touches of 
wonderful sympathy with nature, which end at last in the practical 
worship of Him who ‘ lives for ever in the lives of all.’ 
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This passage is very fine in its abundant combinations and affluent 
imagery :— 

‘Nature, refreshed, unwearied, every spring 
Awakes to bodings inarticulate, 
As from a myriad mouths of budding boughs, 
Tuning her instrument, and preluding 
Her full triumphant symphony of summer 
And autumn’s deep tempestuous ocean-hymn ; 
Her pan hyn:eneal of blent lines 
Of sea and mountain-storm and swinging pine ; 
Forest that rings with acclamation rare, . 
From beast and bird, and myriad living things, 
Tumultuous leaves and ecstasies of bloom ; 
With man, a reed, through whom the Hidden One 
Breathes forth this anthem of the Universe.’ 


This Pantheistic tone comes out continuously. Pantheism, which makes 
God’s voice ‘peal in the hallelujah of a saint,’ and ‘rave in a rebel’s 
‘blasphemous complaint,’ inverts to our mind the first principles of ethics, 
and obliterates the Divine ideal. If God, the highest ideal, be evi/, then, 
surely, let us howl our worst and die! Of course the poetry of Pantheism 
must a a dirge, and its music a ‘ dead march.’ The strength and accuracy 
and rhythmic flow and force of imaginative conception in Mr. Noel’s 
— are powerfully augmented. We fear at times he has yielded a 
ittle to the passion for obscurity. Greatly as we admire Mr. Browning, 
we hope that Mr. Noel will not graduate in the school where Browning 
reigns, or indeed in any school but that of his own sensitive genius 
and delicate ear and tender imagination. He is fierce, ,wild, terrible, 
cynical enough. Let his imagination and metaphysical faculty be well 
yoked and guided by his own cultured taste, and we must all admit the 
advent of a great poet. Would that his themes were more singable, that 
his eye would choose the beauty and not the darkness ‘of all this 
‘ unimaginable world.’ 


The Days of Jezebel. An Historical Drama. By Prrer 
Bayne. Strahan and Co. 


It is surprising that the strange and stormy tragedy of the life of 
Jezebel should never have lent itself to the epic or dramatic poet until 
now. We have in the Biblical history of this woman the wild attempt 
to blend two essentially inconsistent theologies; the fierce struggle 
of excited physical strength with supernatural force ; a nature worship 
now relaxing into inhuman licentiousness, and anon clothing itself in 
the gorgeous colours of Pantheistic and dreamy speculation; deadly 
revenge and mad ambition ; royal powers used for the basest purposes of 
covetousness, treachery, and murder; combined withthe courage which was 
necessary to face the Jewish race when the resistless energy of its religious 
passions was once aroused, or to meet and curse Elijah, triumphant with 
the aureole and red with the blood of Carmel. Jezebel’s tragic story, from 
the hour of her marriage to her hideous fall, has been an age-long 
synonym for crime and beauty, a type of lust, idolatry, and judgment. 

hough the picturesque and sublime features of Elijah have not in- 
frequently been handled by the artist, it has been left for Mr. Bayne to 
make an artistic study of the days of Jezebel, and to give us the result 
in an historical drama. Although we are generally disposed to shrink 
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from any attempt to reproduce the Biblical narrative with fanciful and 
fictitious associations, yet when the effort is made, as here, with elaborate 
care and honest desire to preserve and deepen the moral impression 
of the original tableau, and the poetic clothing is true to venerable 
traditions, accurate in its general realism, and does not fall below the 
grandeur of the theme, we have no words but those of gratitude to offer. 
A sympathetic appreciation of a great period has been rendered possible 
by Mr. Bayne’s poem. Many persons who have no access to the 

ages of Lenormant, or Movers, or Ewald, or even to Dean Stanley’s 
) nl will find the relations of Phcenicia and Israel forcibly de- 
lineated for them in these pages. 

It would be easy to criticise, or even to question, the principle on which 
the plot of the drama is constructed—e.g., to complain that the scenes of 
Carmel, that the wilderness revelations of Elijah should be described rather 
than thrown upon the stage, and that the fall of Ahab and the death of 
Jezebel should have been given as a prophecy, and not as a dénouement 
of the plot. These peculiarities may be accounted for on the supposition 
that Mr. Bayne intended mainly to pourtray the passionate zeal and guasi- 
lofty ideal of the Sidonian priestess, and to show how her love-sway over 
the timid and self-indulgent Ahab gave her the temporary power to 
gratify her passionate desire to realize that ideal. The frequent com- 
parisons between the kingly virtues of her father, Eithobal, and Ahab’s 
weak and lily-livered craving after rest and quietness and kisses, prepare 
the way for the expression of her large but ignorant conception of the 
mutual tolerance of the worship of Jan and Baa. Jezebel’s cunning 
appeal to the conduct of Solomon in his latest years, her glowing praise 
of Pheenician adventure, commerce, navigation, are worthy of note. 
She says: 

‘Tell me who it was 
That taught the mariner to fix his eye 
Upon the pole-star? Was it not a man 
Of Sidon? Tell me hath thy vaunted Jah 
Done aught like that ?’ 


The reply of Obadiah is well conceived : 


‘ He lit the polar star ; 
He spake the word and all the starry host 
Moved to their stations in the purple vault, 
With traceless steps of modulated light. 
The blue day is His vesture, the green earth 
His footstool.’ 


Jezebel’s account to herself of how she caught the spirit and the spring 
of the tigress from the fratricidal policy, dark deeds, and terrible daring 
of her adored father, is given with a few touches of consummate force. 
After the murder— 

‘Every heart stood still 
Tn Sidon, and her tall towers shook. In tears 
My mother sat and could not go to him. 
Then J went, stepping firm ; methought a pang 
Shot o’er his face when his eye fell upon 
The dark-red stain my snow-white sandal caught 
From that pool on the floor. ’Twas but a moment.’ 


We need not wonder at the slaughter of the ‘miscreant’ = of Jah, 
when the tender heart of a beautiful girl had been steeled to the thought 
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of murder as an element of kingcraft. Ahab knows the inflexible heart 
of Israel better than his beautiful bride, and forebodes the doom. 

The grandest effort of the poem is, in our opinion, the _. by 
some long and elaborate processes of the mind of Elijah. Thus we have 
much concerning the mole in which the prophet became alive to a divine 
afflatus which mingled with, dominated for a while, and then temporarily 
retired from his consciousness. The human weakness which the prophet 
manifested on certain occasions is confessed to Naboth in words of 
great power and masterly analysis. We do not quarrel with the prophetic 
glance Elijah is said to have cast on the mysteries of the Incarnation 
and the Cross of Christ. He who is afterwards represented in Holy 
Scripture as conversing with the transfigured Lord concerning the decease 
He should accomplish at Jerusalem, may well have caught beforehand, 
in the tones of the ‘still small voice,’ the mystery of love. We do not 
understand why the actual revelations of that voice should have been 
passed over in silence. 

The following passage, taken from this description of the vision of 
Elijah, may give an idea of much besides :— 


‘Yes, God was in the voice. He bowed his head 
And hung, a lifeless form upon the tree 
And round that form, methought that I beheld 
In adamantine pride and scornful hate, 
The principalities and powers of earth. 


‘ All scowled defiance on that pallid form, 
It seemed the frai/lest thing, as there it hung 
Between the stars of God and graves of men, 
The frailest thing in all this universe. 


‘Then in the vision, many, many years 
By centuries, by thousands rolled away, 
And toning, toning on in spheric chime 
That still small voice made melody Divine. 
And one by one those idols from their thrones 
Fell crumbling into dust.’ 


There are defects here which spoil the energy of this picture. Mr. 
Bayne is too fond of reduplication of epithets, as in the words we have 
italicized. Elsewhere this habit of his degenerates into what is almost 
ludicrously prosaic, as when, for instance, Jonah (the supposed son of 
the widow of Zarepta) seems disobedient even in his youth to the 
heavenly vision, and says, quoting Elijah’s words— 


««Tf it should please the Lord to make of thee 
One of His army—for He can—thou wilt 
Have strange experience.” ‘ Rather not,” I cried; 
“Much rather not.” He blessed me and I went.’ 


Here the force of bathos could not further go; but Mr. Bayne re- 
deems these occasional flaws by true lyrical grace in some ot Luli’s 
songs. As, e.g., that on the marriage of Baal and Ashtoreth. We quote 
a stanza :— 
‘Toss the joy o’er a thousand hills, 
Gleaming with scarlet poppies, 
Tenderly shed it along the vales 
In millions of azure lilies. 
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Birds as ye float on the fragrant air, 

Taking the gleam on breast and wing, 
Winnow it over field and town, 

Over the broad bright world. 
Lion that stalketh under the reeds, 
Leopard that loveth the cedar shade, 
Silvery-bearded, jocund goat, 
Soft-eyed, delicate-footed fawn, 

Come to the wedding. Come.’ 


Lars: a Pastoral of Norway. By Bayarp Taytor, Author 
of ‘The Masque of the Gods,’ &c. Strahan and Co. 


Mr. Bayard Taylor always paints with peculiar fineness of colour, and 
never lacks true motif. ‘ Lars’ is fine, but as we read we feel that the idyllic 
form somehow does not altogether suit the matter. Although pastoral in 
its immediate circumstances, the main incidents themselves are in no way 

astoral. The poem is meant to illustrate the uprising of the old 
ndinavian spirit amidst modern circumstances and modern beliefs. 
Per and Lars both admire Brita—a sprightly damsel—quarrel for her 
hand at a friend’s marriage feast; and, fighting with knives, Per is 
killed. Lars has to flee, and finds a home in America, and service with 
Ezra Mendenhall, a quaker, who has a beautiful daughter, Ruth. 
‘ Brita’s eyes 
And Per’s hot face he learned to hold away, 
Save when they vexed his helpless soul in dreams.’ 


Here he is faced, too, by a rival in the affections of Ruth, Abner Cloud, 
who one day catches a glimpse of Lars’ knife, sees a stain on it as of 
blood, and declares he has found out Lars’ history. Lars flies at him in 
sight of Ruth and her father, who, rushing between them,. receives the 
wound instead of Cloud. Lars is about to flee, but Ruth finds him, and 
persuades him to return home with her. Ezra’s a converts Lars, 
who is received among the Friends, and marries Ruth. Ezra dies, and 
Lars, wearied for a sight of home, persuades Ruth to go with him, and 
they return to Norway. Soon he is met by the friends of Per, who de- 
mand his life for their brother’s. 

««« The murderous law we took from heathen sires,” 
Said Lars, ‘‘is quiet upon a heathen land ! 
I do abjure it! Wilt thou have my blood ? 
Nor less, I dare not lift a hand for thine.’’’ 

They seize him, strip him, force a knife into his hand to fight; but the 
knife only falls and quivers in the sod. The greatest trial of all is the 
meeting with Brita, but she has been moved by Lars’ Christian words, 
yields to his entreaty for pardon, and Ruth and she become close friends. 
Here and there we have passages of touching simplicity and pathos ; 
especially near the close, and the blank verse is throughout skilfully 


managed, though we are doubtful if ‘ Lars’ will add much to Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s reputation. 


The Works of Alfred Tennyson. Library Edition. Vols. V. 
and VI. Strahan and Co. 


It adds not a little to our pleasure to read a classic so splendid in 
paper and type as these volumes are. The beauty and gorgeousness 
of Mr. Tennyson’s verse specially seeks and suits with such accessories. 
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Seldom have we seen chaster or more beautiful books. Naturally the 
reader turns first to the ‘Ode to the Queen,’ at the close, which, if it 
does not quite equal the Dedication to Prince Albert, in colour and grace 
of diction, carries with it at least as great an air of sincerity and con- 
viction. Some of the images in the first half are vague, but towards 
the close the lines take on a simplicity and serene clearness of expres- 
sion well worthy of the theme. The other chief addition is the song at 
the close of the ‘Coming of Arthur,’ a sort of lyric of kinghood, and is 
certainly equal in power, though perhaps not in sweetness, to any of the 
former songs. The other additions, which are numerous, we cannot 
afford — to cite, though they abundantly show Mr. Tennyson’s 
artistic fastidiousness. 


The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. Complete Editon. 
Macmillan and Co. 


A beautifully-printed diamond edition of Lowell’s complete works, as 
published in America by himself, uniform with the Golden Treasury 
Series, of which surely it should have been one. We have enjoyed a 
perusal of the ‘ Fable for Critics.’ In clever rhymes, profuse cracker-like 
puns, and serious meanings withal, Lowell is almost equal to Hood; 
while in literary characterization, the only peers of the ‘ Table for Critics’ 
are Pope’s ‘Dunciad’ and Byron’s ‘English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.’ 


The Shadow of the Rock and other Poems. Edited by the Rev. 
KE. H. Bickersrern. Sampson Low and Co. 


An American selection of sacred poetry, mostly modern, containing some 
very tender and beautiful pieces. Can the accomplished English editor 
be ignorant of the authorship of ‘ The roseate hues of early dawn’? 


Seeta. By Mrapows Tayror, C.S.I., &. Author of ‘Con- 
fessions of a Thug, ‘Tara,’ ‘Ralph Darnell,’ &c. H. 8. 
King and Co. 


Readers of ‘Tara’ will anticipate eagerly a new Indian story from 
the pen of Colonel Meadows Taylor. Seeta completes the trilogy of 
historical romances, in which the author has depicted the three great 
centenary crises of modern Indian history. ‘Tara,’ a story of deep passion 
and thrilling incident, delineates the Maharatta conquest of 1657, when 
the Mussulman power struggled with the Hindoo for the dominion of 
the Peninsula. ‘Ralph Darnell’ describes the conquests of Lord 
Clive in 1757, whereby the sovereignty of Bengal was wrested 
from the Mussulmans; and now ‘Seeta’ describes the Sepoy Mutiny of 
1857. Colonel Taylor has no very great creative imagination. He tells 
his story in a matter-of-fact kind of way—the interest is sustained by 
the sheer force of the incidents, and by the writer’s thorough knowledge 
of Hindoo character and life. He is especially successful in depicting 
_ the two-fold influences under which Hindoos live—the physical influence 
of a tropical climate, and the religious influence of a superstitious and 
fatalistic faith; the power of the one to crush physical and of the 
other to crush moral energy, and of both to induce cunning as a 
substitute for force. All the varied phenomena of Hindoo character 
_ which so sorely perplex ordinary Europeans—the suppleness and acute- 
ness, the imagination at once superstitious and grotesque, the faith at 
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once grovelling and sublime, the habit at once filthy and heroic, and the 
purpose at once fearless and fatalistic—all are perfectly exhibited, and 
we are enabled to realize very vividly the morbid fervour which is the 
product of Hindoo passion and Hindoo faith. Colonel Taylor of course 
selects characters numerous and diversified enough to represent the 
different elements, venal, religious, and political, that were fermenting 
in Hindoo society, and that conspired to produce the mutiny :—Dacoity, 
represented by Azrael Pandé; Hindoo religious fanaticism, excited by 
traditional prediction that the English rule would come to an end at the 
Sumbut, 1914, of the Hindoo era (1857), and by a cunningly spread 
conviction that through greased cartridges an attempt was made by 
the English to violate the sanctities of caste ; and the restless and natural 
ambition of deposed or reduced political Nawabs, of whom the weak and 
indolent Nawab Sahib, of Noorpoor, the strong and brutal Rajah Hurpal 
Singh, and the heroic amazon Lukshmee Bye, the Ranee of Jhansy, are 
representatives. The intelligent and faithful Hindoos are represented 
by Babo Sahib, Cyril’s secretary, Wamun Blut, the priest at Shah 
Tonia, and Nerandra, the grand old banker, Seeta’s grandfather. The 
different types of English characters who affect Seeta so powerfully for 
good or evil—not excepting even the slanderous gossips of the settlement 
—are ali represented. Seeta, the heroine, isa grandly conceived Hindoo 
girl, as noble as ‘Tara,’ full of intelligence, fidelity, and self-sacrifice, 
a woman in every way worthy to be Cyril’s wife. Cyril Brandon is the 
commissioner of the district. Only spent waves of the mutiny reach 
Noorpoor, and the harrowing scenes of Lucknow and Cawnpoor are 
spared us ; but with great skill Colonel Taylor enables us to realize it all. 
The story is full of intensest interest and, in the way we have indicated, 
of dramatic power. We are glad to see that this unique series of Indian 
historical romances is to be re-issued in a cheap and uniform shape. 
Like Walter Scott’s they enable us to understand Indian characters and 
forcea better than any mere history could do. 


Squire Silchester’s Whim. By Mortimer H.S. King 
and Co. 


We always know what to expect from Mr. Collins, and we are never 
disappointed. His story is neither continuous nor congruous. Like 
Silchester, his hero, he has such a weakness for inventing stories without 
plots that he is in danger of becoming a successful novelist. The in- 
cidents of his book are wildly improbable and grossly farcical—Squire 
Silchester’s whim, for instance, that his two children shall learn neither 
to read nor write, he himself being a self-cultured man and an accom- 
plished Grecian. Nothing can be weaker and wilder than the mad 
schemes of Walter Nugent, unless it be the melodramatic methods by 
which they were defeated. The extemporized engagement of Silchester 
and Louisa is possible and not without parallels in actual life ; but it is so 
abrupt and arbitrary that it is altogether without psychological interest. 
This again is not Mr. Collins’ vein. Nevertheless, not only are his novels 
worth reading, they are unique in their way, and are full of interest from 
beginning to end--the one thing impossible to Mr. Collins is that he 
should be dull. He is not much of a story teller, but he is a brilliant | 
dinner table talker, and the stuff and manner of his books are such ag 
the best talkers might produce. Nothing comes to him amiss; his pages 
are crammed full of racy anecdote, keen repartee, clever characterizations, 
classical allusion and quotation, mathematics, cryptography, charming 
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love songs, vérs de société ; indeed, since Ingoldsby, there has been no one 
who could turn a comically clever rhyme so well as he can. Mr. Collins 
breaks into verse incontinently, as a bacchanalian breaks out into song; 
and as if half ashamed of the irrepressible tendency, he disguises a whole 
page of rhyming sentences as honest prose (vol. i. p. 174). Mr. Collins 
is a scholar anda wit, and scatters in a few pages clever things enough to 
make the reputation ofa diner out. He touches passing life at every point, 
from the Government of the day to the ivreverend Mr. Noysey, and half 
quizzes the pert and prejudiced Toryism that he airs. His sensuous joy 
in the good things of this life is put under cruel constraint in this rw a6 
publishers and critics, he tells us, interdict his gastronomic raptures ; and 
yet in a score of places he contrives to tell us wliat he would have said 
about good eating and drinking had he been permitted. In a word we 
would say, whenever Mr. Collins publishes a book, read it. Its plot,and we 
were going to add its characters, are of supreme unimportance; what- 
ever these may be, the book will be pretty much the same, coruscatin 
with cleverness, learning, and wit, thrown out everywhere in season “a 
out of season, specially out of season, but with a freshness, fulness, and 
optimism, that are as beneficial to jaded brains as they are irresistible to 
brains of any kind. 


Only Eve. By Lunn. Sampson Low and Co. 


The peculiarity of this novelis the predominance of its musical characters, 
of whom there are seven or eight, and the odd varieties and circumstances 
under which they are presented. Its chief defect is lack of constructive 
power. The characters are confusedly introduced, awkwardly managed, 
and abruptly dismissed, with scarcely a clear indication of the issues to 
which the chief lines of the story have been directed. We are not told 
what became of Eve’s mother, nor how her father gets out of his scrape, 
nor how the flirtation between him and Lucy ends, nor how Bernard 
wins Eve, nor how George Cameron wins Mary Elton. The chief threads 
are left if not exactly tangled yet hanging loose; it is as if an artist had tired 
of his picture and left it untoned. Throughout there is this constructive 
weakness. The excellency of the book is its careful-and clever filling in; 
it is thoroughly well written, full of sagacious observation and wise 
suggestion. The conception of some of the characters, too, is good— 
Eve herself, for instance, Mr. Forest, Sophy, Mr. Selfe, and Mrs. Bray. 
Those who care more for thoughtful remark than for an exciting or 
probable story, will be repaid for the perusal of ‘ Only Eve.’ 


Alden of Aldenholme. By Smirn. Samuel Tinsley. 


This is apparently a novel by a new hand, although George Smith is 
an impersonality that, next to John Brown, may be of any age or 
literary renown. It is sensibly, evenly, and thoughtfully written, 
although it lacks sparkle and is somewhat crude and mechanical in its 
transitions. Its incidents need somewhat more of artistic setting and 
psychological clothing. It is a novel of the old orthodox sort ; after much 
tribulation from a somewhat meagre and impotent scoundrel, who never 
very violently excites our apprehensions, and escapes the hands of justice 
only by rushing in front of a railway train—like Mr. Carker—its 
virtuous characters enter into such rest as matrimony gives, and are 
‘happy ever after.’ Perhaps the chief interest is in the literary essays 
and sufferings of Alden, who comes to London to try his fortune as a writer. 
Mr. Smith writes with evident knowledge of such experiments, and with the 
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deep sympathy of a literary brother. It does seem hard that an embryo 
genius cannot find a medium for appealing to the public without so 
much previous rebuff and suffering. It is the necessary condition of 
every new beginner—the barrister, the physician, the architect, the 
merchant, have all a similar probation to go through. Publishers must 
look to profits if they are to live at all. It is their own folly and loss if 
they misjudge and reject MSS. like that of Alden. Still the struggle is 
often very terrible. Tiedhene could not bear to be witness of it, and 
resigned the editorship of the ‘Cornhill’ because of the pain which it 
cost to reject the contributions of anxious trembling starving writers, 
who aspired to fame but wrote for bread. He could not with comfort 
meet at dinner Brown and Jones, whose MSS. he had just declined. 
And yet, had he not declined them ¢the ‘Cornhill’ would soon have 
declined. Happily Alden’s first sorrows led on to fame and fortune. A 
high tone pervades Mr. Smith’s novel, which we commend as pleasant, 


— reading—and in these days of scrofulous fiction this is saying 
much. 


Johannes Olaf. By ExizazerH Translated from 
the German by G. F. E. Bunnerr. H. 8. King and Oo. 


This is a strange, wild, clever, Bohemian kind of novel, oddly blending 
the noblest sentiments and the most questionable morality, heroic pur- 
- and self sacrifice, and illicit love. Except the author of ‘The 

ilgrim and the Shrine,’ we know of no English writer to whom such 
an agglomeration of loose morality and sentimental idealism would have 
been possible. George Sand might have written it, making due allowance 
for the difference between French and German sentiment. For English 
habits of thought and feeling, thank God, the illicit relations of the sexes 
have far too great a prominence. The hero is a kind of Wilhelm 
Meister, who, rejecting the true and noble love of Franziska, forms an 
immoral connection with Maria, and commits murder in revenge for her 
unfaithfulness. A vast amount of false sentiment is lavished upon this 
relationship, the history of which furnishes the main incidents of the 
story. The relationship is idealized, and apparently had Maria been 
faithful, it would have met with no disapprobation from the writer. 
Nothwithstanding his vice and his crime, iesunae is a kind of ideal 
hero. Franziska, who Knows all, thinks no worse of him for it, and 
worships him to the last, thereby imperilling her own pure family relation- 
ships. We have nothing but reprehension for books of this character ; 
their only possible motive and influence is to throw glamour over vice, 
notwithstanding the troubled aimless life of the hero, and the transcen- 
dental moralizings with which, in moro Germanico, the book abounds. 
It is very clever, but it is a book so redolent of questionable morality that 
it should scarcely bear a woman’s name upon its title-page. 


Gold Elsie. From the German of E. Maruitr. Translated by 
Mrs. A. L. Wiser. Strahan and Co. 


A charming story of the Thuringian forest, graceful, imaginative, and 
tender—as all Miss Marlitt’s stories.are—and having the peculiar tinge 
of romance which is the characteristic of German sentiment. Gold 
Elsie is more coherent, at any rate less obscure and violent, than the 
‘Princess of the Moor.’ t has a peculiar charm of picturesque 
description and poetic imagination. The plot is simply and naturally 
managed, and is yet not without tho weird romance of ruined castles, 
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feudal nobility, and wild legend. The heroine is a lovely and noble 
creature, who blends feminine grace, rich endowments, and heroic sentiment 
and courage in a very natural and charming way. Miss Marlitt again 
indulges her penchant for marrying brilliant young girls to grave middle 
aged men; but the marriage of Elisabeth is not so great in its disparity 
as that of the Princess of the Moor, and we like the noble character of 
Herr von Walde, and feel well satisfied with the denowément. The old 
Baroness is made the vehicle of Miss Marlitt’s relentless hostility to the 
sanctimonious pietism of German religious life. We heartily sympathize 
with her feeling, especially as she is careful to distinguish spurious 
from true religiousness. Nothing is such an obstacle in the way of true 

iety as a false perversion of it. The ritual piety and cold worldly hard 
heast of the Baroness are well exhibited. Admirers of Miss Marlitt’s 
fresh and fascinating novels will find ‘Gold Elsie’ one of the best. 


Paried Lives. By Mrs. J. K. Spenper. Hurst and Blackett. 


‘ Parted Lives’ is a novel with a high purpose, which is developed with 
considerable power. It is the best of Mrs. Spender’s stories. The 
degree of success which she has achieved seems to stimulate her effort ; 
and while she writes with the ease of a practised hand, she evidently 
remits no labour of careful study or painstaking style. If there be 
nothing very brilliant in her writing, it is sustained at a high level, and 
is marked by keen observation and sagacious judgment of life and 
character. Perhaps in both Honor and Anthony, as also in Sir Gilbert 
Sutton and Flora, the distinctive characteristics are slightly exaggerated; 
both the heroic virtues of the two former and the vicious qualities of 
the latter are a little extreme; only the highest art can give precisely 
the right touch and shade of colour. This, however, does not apply 
to the incident. Conscious of strength Mrs. Sender avoids all that is 
melodramatic. Rayner’s crime is not publicly exposed; neither Sir 
Gilbert nor Flora come to abad end. Honor and Anthony are brought 
together only in grave middle life. Critically speaking the process of 
Rayner’s fall and misery is a little too protracted; but, as a whole, the 
story is admirably constructed and its details wrought out in a way far 
above the average. It is a story of the misery of false and illmated 
lives; the chief contrasts being the marriage of Sir Gilbert and Flora, 
a marriage of heartless worldliness ; and that of Rayner and Honor, in 
which a noble woman mistakes a superficial and weak character for a 
strong one. Her trial is in her husband’s false views of life, and the crime 
to which it leads. ‘ Parted Lives’ is a novel of pure character and wise 
judgment. It exhibits, in a healthy, wholesome way, the social tragedy 
of life uninspired by the highest principles. The miserable scepticism 
of Sir Gilbert, the heartless ame “sant of Flora, and the weak driftin 
of Rayner, are put in effective contrast with the noble rectitude a 
religiousness of Honor and Anthony. ‘Middlemarch’ excepted, the 
season has hardly produced a better novel. 


The Fool of Quality ; or, the History of Henry Earl of Moreland. 
By Henry Brooke, Esq. Newly revised, with a bio- 
preface by the Rev. Cuarzes Kinestey, M.A. 

ew Edition. Macmillan and Co. 
The fashion of literature changes; no one could write novels now in 
the style of the last century ; but their magnificence and improbability 
notwithstanding, it is pleasant to read them. A novel which Wesley 
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revised and edited—concerning which he said that it was ‘one of the 
‘ most beautiful pictures that ever was drawn in the world; the strokes 
‘are so delicately fine, the touches so easy, natural, and affecting, that I 
‘know not who can survey it with tearless eyes, unless he has a heart 
‘of stone ;’ and concerning which Canon Kingsley says, implying his 
own judgment, there are ‘those who are rash enough to affirm that they 
‘have learnt from this book more which is pure, sacred, and eternal, than 
‘ from any which has been published since Spenser's “ Fairy Queen,”’—can 
have no common qualities. Its author, whose intellect Canon Kingsle 
declares to be superior to Johnson’s, can have been no common man. We 
well remember Wesley’s edition in our boyhood—now, alas! some half 
century ago—and we are glad to have our old entrancement again put 
into our hands, its gorgeous improbabilities, notwithstanding. Canon 
Kingsley’s preface gathers up the fragmentary knowledge concerning 
Mr. Brooke that is extant—he seems to have been a man of singular 
sensibility, purity, and piety; only Mr. Kingsley might have spared his 
wild hit at evangelical theology, which he does not take pains to under- 
stand, and which excites him as a piece of red cloth excites a mad bull. 
We thank him, notwithstanding, for both the book and its preface. 


Never Again. By W.S. Mayo, M.D., Author of ‘ Kaloolah,’ 
‘The Berber,’ &c. Twovolumes. Sampson Low and Co. 


There is crowded into these volumes material for a volume of essays, 
as well as the romantic achievements of a young and adventurous spirit. 
If the reader is absolutely set upon following the fortunes of Luther 
Lansdale from his quiet home far up the Hudson, to his great estate 
and beautiful bride, we should advise him to skip the digressions and 
discussions, which abound on all conceivable topics, for many of them 
have only the slightest possible relation to the story. The plot is not 
very complicated and the dénowement is all that could be desired. The 
growth of Luther’s mind, his capacity for affairs, the sensational extremes 
of dejection and triumph into which he is thrown, the charms and graces 
and wonderful unselfishness of Ellen Ledgerall, the strange, weird ways 
of the old miser who transfers her property to the hero of the story, 
the nautical phraseology of the Captain of the Spoondrift, the boundless 
animation and incessant punning of Mr. Whoppers, the stupendous con- 
ceptions and innumerable inventions of Mr. Planly, the faithful affection 
and naive shrewdness of old Joseph—Mr. Ledgerall’s negro servant, and 
the light talk of Mr. Hamilton Boggs, are all woven together into a 
fascinating story ; but the story is in reality quite subordinate to the 
character-painting, and the effort of the writer to represent the various 
currents of opinion and fashion prevailing in the society of New York 
city. There is real sarcasm, not merely a rough and scofling treatment 
of the weaknesses of its upper ten thousand. The exclusiveness of 
the different strata of society in the. great republic is very amusingly 
pourtrayed; and while we read, we are disposed to think both of Dickens 
and Thackeray. But it is damaging to the author to place his writings 
on the same plane with those of his great confréves. America as well as 
England can afford to laugh over its own weaknesses. The wise men of 
both countries will strive to shame both out of the selfishness, the 
mammon worship, and frivolity which are always sapping their strength. 
The volumes before us will help to do this. Even while we write Dr. 
Mayo’s book has achieved the honour of a popular edition. 

NO. CXIV. 
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Lady Caroline: with Pendants. By Roserr Brack, M.A. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


‘Lady Caroline’ is a somewhat gushing and high-flown story, in which 
an earl’s daughter spouts Greek and Latin to a young Oxonian, makes 
violent love to him in German on their first day’s acquaintance—after, 
however, he has rescued her from drowning—and permits him to kiss 
her under an oak tree, just once, after the fashion of a German ballad. 
The ‘ Pendants’ are eight or nine additional stories or sketches, having 
no very great pretensions to form a book. They might have been left 
to repose in the pages of the magazine to which they were contributed. 


Hindoo Tales; or, The Adventures of Ten Princes. Freely 
translated from the Sanscrit of the Dasakumaracharitam. 
By P. W. Jacos. Strahan and Co. 


These tales are cunningly enfolded one within another, after the 
manner of Chinese ivory balls, and are so complex that the translator 
feels it necessary to supply an index of dramatis persone, to which the 
reader may refer when he has forgotten the individuality of any character. 
The mental effort required is as great as that demanded by “ Bradshaw.” 
Nevertheless, the stories are deliciously Eastern, and present lively pic- 
tures of Hindoo manners and morals—the latter duly extenuated. The 
book will be chiefly interesting to Oriental students. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma. By Hessa Srrurron, author of ‘ David 
Lloyd’s Last Will,’ &e. Three Vols. Henry S. King. 


If our readers wish to peruse, for the sake of pure entertainment, a 
fascinating story, which scarcely flags in interest from the first page to 
the last, we advise them to submit themselves to the romantic pages of 
‘The Doctor’s Dilemma.’ It is not a great book. There are no careful 
studies of character, no photographs of common life, no delineations of 
grand passion, or of historic event which can place this author on a par 
with the first writers of modern fiction, yet we are ready to confess that 
since the publication of ‘Jane Eyre,’ we can hardly remember a novel 
which has excited in us a more continuously absorbing interest. It is 
all story ; every page contributes something to the result. There areno 
digressions to other people; no philosophical interludes; no moral 
reflections ; and there is no very obvious motive pervading it except it 
be this—to bring out in strong relief the vast fund of goodness there is 
in average people, and the ultimate triumph of pure unselfishness. It 
would be very wonderful in real life to come across in one narrow circle 
of curiously-assorted friends such a galaxy of purely selfless individuals 
as these—men and women who really do love their neighbours better 
than themselves. For instance, there is Olivia, the heroine—barring the 
fact that she escaped from a cruel and revolting tyrant of a husband, who 
was clearly threatening her very soul with death—there is old Tardif, the 
seaman of Havre-Gosselin, who protected her in his homely tender way ; 
there is the Doctor, whose ‘ dilemma’ between his affianced bride and his 
fascinating, forlorn patient is bewildering and excessive; there is the 
Doctor’s mother, and his first fiancée, and there are her friends Captain 
and Miss Carey; there is the brave Dr. John Senior, the college chum 
of the Doctor whose ‘ dilemma’ is so perplexing; there is the Curé of 
Ville-en-Bois; and there are yet a few others, who perform moral miracles 
of self-abnegation very beautiful to read about, exciting strong desires 
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once in a way to see them in the flesh. The devil of the story, who is the 
husband of Olivia, is too black, and his wickedness too bad for realization, 
and some of his agents and tools are begrimed too deeply for identifica- 
tion. Still, the contact of the purest white and the deepest shadow pro- 
duce very strong effects on the imagination. The authoress, in her sto 

entitled ‘ David Lloyd’s Last Will,’ with great power and knowledge of 
character, exhibited a remarkable fogginess in her delineation of legal 
complications. We are sorry to admit that her medical knowledge is 
almost as obscure as her acquaintance with the professors of the long 
robe, and the extreme mental confusion and quackery she innocently 
attributes to her hero—Doctor Martin Dobrée—excite our surprise and 
regret. This is, however, redeemed by the exquisite and truthful delinea- 
tions of the scenery of the Channel Islands, which remind one not un- 
favourably of the marvellous word-painting of Victor Hugo. We will 
not spoil the story by revealing the method by which the ‘ Doctor’s 
Dilemma’ is solved, and his palmy days come at last. Bewitching as 
Ariadne, and well nigh as forlorn, Olivia is eventually blessed with the 


conventional joy for which a deep, unselfish, triumphant love had 
prepared her. 


Adventures of a Pheton. By Wititam Brack, Author of ‘A 
Daughter of Heth,’ &c., &e. Macmillan and Co. 


These two volumes excel by reason of their graceful naturalness, their 
delicate picturesqueness, and dainty humour. We fancy we are to have 
simple incident—the incident inseparable from a coach Journey—and we 
glide into the most delicious of love stories. The characters unfold them- 
selves to us with so little effort that we accept them—though some are 
bad—as we do people in real life, admitting to ourselves in the end that we 
do nut know A 0, altogether, but that they are nevertheless delightful. 
And all is relieved by exquisite pictures of scenery, such as are hardly 
to be surpassed in the range of English literature. How can we charac- 
terize Lieutenant Von Rosen, with his genuine German patience, quiet 
decision, and depth of sentiment kept in such staid reserve? ‘Our 
Bell’ will be one of the abiding types in English fiction, and Lady 
Titania we simply admire, as the Be om desires we should. Whatmore 
need we say r wf that the form chosen was exquisitely suited to Mr. 


Black’s genius, and that he has added to our fiction what promises to 
be a standard and lasting work. 


Seen and Heard. By Epwarp Garrett, Author of ‘ Occupa- 
tions of a Retired Life,’ &c. Strahan and Co. 


These are a collection of short stories, so loosely strung together on 
the very slimmest of pseudo-autobiographic threads, that the double 
artifice is seen through instantly. But the stories have a power and a 
charm of their own. In spite of a tendency to indulge in axioms, dra- 
matically put, and to draw forward the moral too stringently, there is a 
mellow wisdom and liberality of spirit which pleases us. Nor are the 
stories wanting in shrewd glimpses into human nature, acquired, evi- 
dently, by close and stern contact with life; for they are associated with 
little of the subtlety that comes of long pondering on life, apart from 
experience. Perhaps this is what Edward Garrett’s writings most lack. 
Little experience of life, save what is held in connection with the neces- 
sity for immediate action, tends to generate fixed views of men’s pos- 
sibilities. Of the stories we like best ‘A Chance Child ’ and ‘The Dead 
Son,’ though all are very readable. 
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Katherine’s Trial. By Hotme Lee. Smith, Elder, and Co 


If novellettes are to be written we can desire no more charming pen than 
that of Holme Lee ; but we grudge the dissipation of her powers upon 
sketches so slight. Serial publications haye much to answer for in the 
temptations to fugitive literature which they present. Why do not writers 
capable of works like ‘ Basil Godfrey’s Caprice’ concentrate their powers 
and produce what men will not willingly let die? The story of ‘ Kathe- 
rine’s Trial’ is simple enough ; two or three sentences would tell it. The 
charm of the book is in the pure and graceful sentiment, and in the 
quiet, truthful, artistic description, especially of the scenery of the 
Tyrol and Italy, with which it abounds. It is a bit of quiet, careful, 
artistic work, which pleases like a landscape and charms like a song. 


Canonbury Holt: A Life’s Problem Solved. By Emma Jane 
Worzoist. James Clarke and Co. 

Husbands and Wives. By Emma Jane Worsoise. James 
Clarke and Co. 


We have frequently had the satisfaction of commending the novels 
which come from the prolific pen of Mrs. Worboise; and as each 
new one alrives, we are inclined to welcome it by repeating our former 
words of praise and gratification. Her works always display the 
same ease of style, fecundity of thought, and appropriateness of words. 
The conversations of her characters are as lengthy and as religious 
in tone—we had almost said sermonic—in ‘Canonbury Holt’ as in 
her other stories, and they interest the reader as much. So that it may 
be said that if Mrs. Worboise never - speak paradoxically) surpasses 
herself, she also never sinks below herself, but maintains that even 
level of merit which excites neither high eulogy nor disparaging 
criticism. ‘Canonbury Holt’ is a good novel, and is fully worth 
reading. It has complications in it such as spring from the relation- 
ship between Gerald Thurston and Annie Musgraye and the French 
governess, which will satisfy those who love a spice of sensationalism. 
‘What those complications are we will not reveal. Then there are adyen- 
tures in the marshes, and through a flood from the sea, which gives the 
authoress an opportunity to display her powers of accurate description 
and exciting narrative. We should hesitate to declare that this novel is 
better than any of her former ones, but we can say that it is quite as good. 

‘Husbands and Wives’ is intended to illustrate the social philosophy 
of marriage. This it does by the selection of four examples typical of 
various degrees of worthiness and of various elements of character. 
Arthur Mann and Margaret are of the noble type; Colonel Peacock 
and Fanny are heartless and unprincipled; Bernard Wingfield and 
Theodora are intellectual and good, with a qualification which mars 
their happiness; but upon Richard Esdaile and Eleanor the greatest 
pains are bestowed. The expedients of Richard to extricate himself 
from troubles brought upon him by his own folly and the false step 
of Eleanor are instructive enough. A fine wholesome tone runs through 
the story, which is a well written and useful one. 


James Strathgeld. Part of an Autobiography. Two Vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 1873. 
We suppose that this is the work of a new writer in the realm of 


fiction ; if so, we are unable to congratulate him on a first success, since it 
has seldom been our lot to read any noyel so utterly wanting in all the 
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elements which distinguish a really good work of art in this department 
of literature. That the author has a certain facility of composition we do 
not deny; but when we have said so much, it is all the praise we can 
conscientiously bestow on ‘James Strathgeld.’ The opening chapters are 
confused, the characters are improbable, the events trivial and unreal, 
without the merit of romantic interest. What will most strike any 
reader who may haye the courageous patience to go through these two 
volumes, is the remarkable ease and rapidity with which a rascal, with no 
recommendations, can enter into confidential relationships with persons 
of respectable position and considerable wealth, while the latter possess 
none of that reserve towards strangers which has been a proverbial 
characteristic of English society. Strathgeld is the villain of the book, 
yet we are not interested in his fate; and his attempts to produce com- 
plications between the lovers, Michael Slight, Mr. Pynverra and Helen 
Gray, are of the feeblest order; while to send Mary out alone to the 
Continent seeking a man who has never shown her a sign of regard, is an 
insult to modest maidenhood. The next time this author writes a book, 
we would advise him to remember that there are other and more seemly 
subjects for wit than religion and philanthropy. 


London’s Heart. By B. L. Farszon. Tinsley Brothers. 


Mr. Farjeon’s touch of delicate and tender delineation does not fail him 
in this new novel of lower class London life. The plot is not much; 
Sheldrake is only a mild villain, Felix and Lily are characters of a some- 
what gushing order; but Alfred is well delineated, as are old Wheels and 
Musgrove. e charm of the book is its noble sympathies, not with 
suffering only, but with weak goodness. Some of the manifold tempta- 
tions and eyils of our London life are well depicted, especially gambling, 
discretionary investments, and drunkenness. Incidentally, Podmore ex- 
hibits, @ Ja Dickens, the unreason and cruelty of over-worked railway 
servants. Readers will doubt whether characters so unsophisticated as 
Lily and Lizzie could exist under such conditions of life ; but the idealism 
is very charming. The novel is, in the best sense, a good and wholesome 
one. Its readers will be the better for it. 


Old Court Life in France. By Frances Extior, Author of 
‘The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,’ &. Two Vols. 
Chapman and Hall. 


Mrs. Elliot’s ‘ Pictures of Old Rome’ showed how skilfully and artisti- 
cally she can eliminate the personal element of history without violent 
dislocations, so as to present biographical portraits with their proper his- 
torical background, which is neither so erowded as to confuse, nor so 
empty as to leave us ignorant. Nothing can be more charming than the 
light intuitive touch of her pencil, and the graceful crayon of its result. 
Around a careful presentation of the facts of history, she groups just 
those imaginative accessories which make fiction truer than biography. 
In this fascinating work she has delineated the Court Life of France from 
Francis I. to the death of Louis Quatérze. All her life, she tells us, 
she has been a student of French memoirs; and, notwithstanding all 
that has been written about the accomplished, clever, profligate, and 
unfortunate Francis I. ; the gay and disastrous husband of Catherine di 
Medicis, and lover of Diane de Poitiers, Henri II. ; his weak and cruel 
sons—Francis II., Charles [X., and Henri III. whom Jacques Clement 
assassinated—the mere creatures of their clever and unscrupulous mother, 
Catherine; the rough, homely, unprincipled, popular, Henry IV., of 
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Navarre, the victim of Ravaillac; the capricious and imbecile Louis 
XIII., the puppet of Richelieu, and the heartless husband of Anne of 
Austria ; and the licentious and lurid magnificence of Louis XIV., Mrs. 
Elliot thinks that there is more to tell. She has carefully studied the 
records of the contemporary mémoires pour servir, in which France is so 
characteristically rich, and has interwoven their hints of circumstance 
and conversational remarks with great literary skill. She presents the 
result in a series of historic studies, in which the imagination is permitted 
to fill in details, as in a historical picture. No connected biographical 
narrative is attempted. Mrs. Elliot's method is that of the drama, here 
and there passing into that of the novel. She presents us with a succes- 
sion of scenes, introduced by rapid transitions, and connected only by 
subtle links of continuity. e whole is a romance very brilliant in exe- 
cution, and full of intense interest. The deepest impression of every 
student of French history is the calamitous and undeviating worth- 
lessness or wickedness of its monarchs. No country in Europe has been 
so cursed with bad kings. The puerile and corrupt splendours of Louis 
XIV., and the military ambition of Napoleon ; the clever craft of Francis 
I., and the shopkeeper selfishness of Louis Philippe; the imbecility of 
Louis XIII., and the blind bigotry of Charles X.., diffor only in the form 
of the mischief they have wrought in France. It is as if all our English 
monarchs had been like Charles II. or George IV. Since St. Louis, 
France has scarcely had a monarch for whom we would exchange George 
III. Can a greater calamity befall a nation than a succession of such 
worthless, profligate rulers? Can we wonder that the very foundations 
of religion and morality in France are sapped—that the rule of Napoleon 
III. was possible ? 

Mrs. Elliot’s sketches, therefore, are in character almost parallel to her 
sketches of Old Rome. Although she writes with perfect delicacy, her 
predominant theme is the personal vices and amours of the sovereigns, 
and the career of royal mistresses, relieved only by the imbecility of 
Louis XIII., whose platonic affection for Mademoiselle de Hautefort, and 
his piteous appeal to her womanly sympathy, and his similar affection for 
the pious and noble Louise de Lafayette, produce a singular effect by 
their utter contrast with the general narrative. Than the latter, in her 
disinterested affection for the king, and the tragic act of self-sacrifice by 
which she saved him from himself, few creations of romance are more 
beautiful, we may say sublime. 

The greater part of the second volume is devoted to Louis XTV. and 
his mistresses—Louise de la Valliére, Madame de Montespan, and Madame 
de Maintenon. The court of Sardanapalus could not have surpassed the 
luxury and profligacy of that of the Grande Monarque. Selection from 
the book is impossible. We can only commend it as a work, every page 
of which sparkles with clever descriptions, vivacious dialogue, or thrill g 


incident. History, biography, and romance alike contribute their in- 
terest. 


Brides and Bridals. By Joun Corny Jearrerson, B.A., Oxon. 
Two Vols. Second edition. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Jeafferson is essentially a book-maker, as distinguished from an 
author ; but, like Mr. Jacox, he is a book-maker of the best quality. No 
reading is so delightful as the conglomerates which such men laboriously 
collect and skilfully fuse. His book on Oxford was a failure—the theme 
demanded qualities other than he possesses ; but it was his only failure. 
His books about lawyers, doctors, and clergy were delicious in their 
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ossip, and curious and instructive in their information. His present book 
is, we think, his best. Not only does he address more general sympathies 
—for matrimony is restricted to no profession—but he has more curious 
lore, more romantic details to deal with. The excellency of his book 
consists in the thorough conscientiousness with which he has collected, 
mastered, and adjusted his materials. It is amazing what an accumula- 
tion of out-of-the-way matter grows under the hand of a bookish man 
of this order, who has a purpose, hunts down references, and makes a 
note of all that he finds. Such popular works as Hone’s ‘ Every Day 
Book,’ Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days,’ Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ Wheatley’s 
‘Common Prayer,’ &c., suffice for a start, and direct him to all available 
sources of information. Mothers and daughters alike, to say nothing of 
husbands and sons, will turn with curiosity, if not with a stronger feeling, 
to the curious and sometimes learned information here collected for 
them. The three great, though unequal divisions of Mr, Jeafferson’s 
book, are marriage by capture, marriage by purchase, and what may be 
called marriage by fagcination, the latter, of course, with its belongings, 
constituting the bulk of the volumes. It is futile in a notice like this 
to think of details, when every page abounds with them. With most 
of Mr. Jeafferson’s disquisitions about the origin and meaning of the 
customs which he chronicles, and which are ingenious and sensible, we 
agree. If marriages are made in heaven, their primitive modes are not 
very heavenly. In the information which he gives about marriage by 
capture, he is, of course, chiefly indebted to Mr. McLennan’s curious 
book on the subject, and to Sir John Lubbock. Much curious infor- 
mation is also to be obtained from Mr. Tozer’s ‘ Highlands of Turkey,’ to 
which Mr. Jeafferson does not refer. The Mirdites to this day never 
intermarry, but Sabine-like capture their brides from neighbouring 
tribes. With Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Jeafferson holds that Nature is 
responsibie for the feeling that prompted marriage by capture—viz., 
that the female is unequal to the male. The marriage ring is the 
traditionary symbol of this, and Gretna Green matches and modern 
elopements are its lingering traces. A woman obtained by capture, at 
the risk of life often, became the rightful property of her captor. An 
old Welsh law permitted the husband to inflict upon his wife ‘three 
‘blows with a broomstick on any part except her head,’ the dose to be 
repeated at his discretion. the Anglo-Saxon husband suspended 
‘from a convenient nail the stick with which he habitually chastised 
‘his wife.’ With the progress of civilization marriage by purchase 
superseded the rougher process of marriage by capture, and has not, we 
fear, entirely disappeared yet. It was, however, introduced neither in 
the interest of women, nor in the interest of men seeking wives, but 
for the benefit of persons having marketable daughters. ‘ The question 
‘was one of property, not of sentiment.’ 

If any deceit was practised, the law permitted the purchaser to bring 
back his purchase and to recover the purchase-price. One of the most 
curious of Mr. Jeafferson’s chapters is that entitled‘ The Church Porch,’ 
showing that even in the most ancient times marriage was a purely 
civil contract, simply followed by the religious blessing of the Church. 
It is easy to understand the process, which Mr. Jeafferson traces, by 
which the growing domination of the Church assumed the right to 
celebrate marriage itself, and to transform it into a sacrament. The old 
custom was publicly to proclaim the bride’s dower at the Church porch. 
Espousals was originally the contract, or ‘engagement’ to be married 
between the sponsus and sponsa. Children, even infants, were often 
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thus espoused. Thus, the daughter of Edward I. was espoused when 

four days old and married before the completion of her first year, which 

espousals were legally binding. Gradually the priest came to be the official 

witness of the ceremony, the usual place being the Church porch. Mr. 

Jeafferson is, however, very candid in giving to the Church credit for 

being the vindicator and protector of women; most of its subsequent 

abuses, oppressions, and corruptions were perversions of institutions 

commendable in their origin. The most oppressive were the prohibitions 

of affinity. Those of blood relationship were evil enough, but they were 

nothing to those of spiritual relationship—i.e., the relationship of those 
who were sponsors at baptism. A girl might not, for instance, marry her 
godfather, nor might a godfather and godmother. intermarry, nor their 
children—the multiplication of fanciful relationships of this kind became 
terribly oppressive. ‘There were jurists who insisted that every person 
‘who touched achild during the administration of baptism, or on its way 
‘from the font, became one of its spiritual relations.’ Marriages con- 
tracted in utter unconsciousness of any spiritual kinship were dissolved 
by the ecclesiastical courts, which held that intermarriages between 
baptismal kindred were more repulsive that those of blood relationships. 
Mr. Jeafferson, however, finds excuse for this in the feudal customs of 
the time when the baron’s castle was often filled with men and maidens, 
occupying even menial offices, who were his own flesh and blood. We 
must refer to the book itself for the thousand and one amusing customs 
and anecdotes which Mr. Jeafferson tells concerning the celebration of 
marriage-banns, the wedding-ring, costume of brides, bridesmaids, and 
groomsmen, wedding cake (which is a comparatively modern develop- 
ment of the ancient custom—first of scattering corn and next of break- 
ing a cake over the head of the bride), wedding presents, wedding 
sermons, discipline of wives, the honeymoon, clerical marriages, curious 
marriages, taxes on celibacy, clandestine, Fleet, and Gretna Green 
marriages, abductions, and other matters. With curious illustrations of 
these Mr. Jeafferson’s volumes teem: they are a perfect cyclopedia of 
matters matrimonial. 


The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes. 
Vol. IV., Part I., containing First Part of the She-King, 
or the Lessons from the States and the Prolegomena. 
Part II. containing the Second, Third, and Fourth Parts of 
the She-King, or, the Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the 
Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial Odes and Praise 
Songs, and the Indexes. Vol. V., Part I., the Chun Ts’ew 
with the Tso Chuen, containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang 
Min, He, Wan, Seuen and Ch’ing; and the Prolegomena. 
Part Il. containing Dukes Seang, Ch’aou, Ting, and Gae, 
with Tso’s Appendix, and the Indexes. By James Lecee, 
D.D., LL.D., of the London Missionary Society. Hong- 
Kong: Lane, Crawfurd, and Co. London: Triibner and 
Co. 1871. 

The earlier volumes of this great work were reviewed at considerable 
length in our a by one who had made a life-long study of Chinese litera- 
ture. When Dr. Legge has completed his gigantic task, we shall endeavour 
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to present our readers with a comprehensive exposition of the exhaustive 
labours of this profound Sinologue. Dr. Legge has displayed throughout 
not only aclear and intimate acquaintance with the Chinese classics, 
but a most erudite familiarity with the numberless questions of topo- 
graphy, scientific identification, and historical research, which the various 
schools of Chinese commentators have brought under his notice .He has 
translated into bold and clear English these venerable documents ; and has 
furnished the student with all the apparatus of investigation. He has 
held the balance evenly between rival grammarians and contending 
Chinese editors, and even makes it possible for his English reader to 
form at least an approximate estimate of the value of the work. This 
series of splendid volumes is already a monument to his dauntless 
perseverance and varied accomplishments, and is an ocular demonstration 
of the extraordinary obligations under which our missionaries have laid 
the students of Oriental philology. The volumes are a marvel of letter- 
press and artistic finish, and reflect surprising credit on the directors of 
the London Mission Press at Hong-Kong. 

We will endeavour to present in few words some idea of the labour 
and learning requisite for the production of the volumes before us. 
Two volumes are devcted to the Sux-Kina, or Book of Odes, the early 
poetry of the strange and isolated civilization which still holds, in its 
stiff and antiquated hands, one-fourth of the human race. Extravagant 
eulogy has been pronounced at various periods upon these quaint and 
obscure rhymes, and the ‘Mémoires concernant les Chinois,’ issued by 
the Jesuit missionaries, were ‘not afraid to say that the She-King 
‘yields only to the Psalms of David in speaking of the Divinity, of 
‘Providence, of virtue, &c., with a magnificence of expression and an 
‘elevation of ideas which make the passions cold with terror, crush the 
‘spirit, and draw the soul from the sphere of the senses.’ We need 
scarcely say that Dr. Legge refuses to endorse this high-flown praise ; 
he does more: he suggests that those who belauded so indiscriminate] 
were little acquainted with the poems of which they spoke with suc 
rapture. The specimens which Baron Bunsen has furnished in his ‘God 
in History,’ being an English versification of a German translation from 
Father Lacharme’s Latin version, are so modified, that Dr. Legge says 
quietly, if it were not for the footnotes ‘it would be difficult for one so 
‘familiar with the Chinese text as myself to tell what the originals of them 
‘were. Such productions are valueless, either as indicative of the 
‘ poetical merit of the odes, or of the sentiments expressed in them.’ Our 
author has disposed of the claim of Confucius to have performed even an 
editoria) or abridging function on this mass of early poetry. He shows 
that there is sufficient evidence to believe that 305 or 311 pieces, with 
their present divisions, existed in the infancy of Confucius, and that his 
most extended work in regard to them was the reconstruction of the music 
to which they were chanted. It seems that at an early period, in one of 
those disastrous fires which often made such havoc in Chinese literature, 
the most precious editions must have —- The three ¢exts inwhich they 
are preserved, as well as the critical text of the great scholar Maou, show 
that they were probably recovered by different groups of students, in 
whose memories they had been deposited. We could not discuss here— 
even if we had the requisite learning—the difficult question of the rhymes 
and tones in which the odes were written. Our author believes that it is 
impossible to recover the exact rhymes in many places, and that what at 
one period may have been read off glibly into assonance cannot now be 
certainly repeated. Among other valuable elements of the Prolegomena 
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Dr. Legge has given a translation of the ‘Great and Little Prefaces’ to 
the odes. These are of rare antiquity, some Chinese authorities referring 
them to Tsze-kia, and others, with the celebrated commentator Choo-He, 
to Wei-hang, who on that supposition must have produced them before 
the formation of Maou’s critical text. They present in few words the 
purport and general allusion or significance of each ode, and are con- 
tinually referred to by our editor in the exegetical notes accompanying 
the translation. A remarkable paper of M. Biot, published forty-three 
years ago, is here translated; it is an interesting atte.upt to gather from the 
She-king some idea of the customs, etiquette, ceremonies, social arrange- 
ments, and religious ideas prevalent when these cdes were produced. They 
accord pretty closely with Dr. Legge’s own independent investigations. 
Some of these bird’s-eye views of an almost fathomless past are 
profoundly interesting. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to translate 
any poetry from one language to another. The flavour, the delicate 
element which makes all the difference between prose and poetry, 
evaporates in the transmission. Dr. Legge has not attempted to effect 
anything more than a literal translation, and in nine-tenths of the odes— 


pace the Jesuit Fathers and Miss Winkworth—it would require a far more 


sensitive faculty than we possess, to discern the faintest semblance of 
poetic feeling. We are struck with the substitution of propriety for 
virtue, of etiquette for tenderness, of the trappings of Court costume for 
moral, or wsthetic, or even physical beauty. Then the conspicuous 
absence of the religious element is one of the most remarkable features 
of the first part of the odes. ‘There are indications of the low status of 
woman, the horrible profligacy that prevailed in certain courts and states, 
from which the people suffered and over which they moaned in helpless 
rief and desolation. There are numerous indications of polygamy, and 
the marvellous faithfulness and patieuce of the bride or queen who 
searches in various directions for the ladies who may grace the harem or 
lease the fancies of her lord. Some poems are full of martial ardour, 
but for the most part they breathe the spirit of home-sickness and 
domesticenjoyments. Confucius said that the spirit of all the odes might 
be condensed into one sentence—‘ Do not cherish a single depraved 
‘thought.’ Though the poems of the first part are to a large extent 
occupied with the etiquette, extinction, or expression of sexual passion— 
and there are some which pourtray the remorse which folly entails— 
there is scarcely a line which is not absolutely free from licentious form 
or feeling, and which was not intended to promote order, decorum, and 
perhaps purity. 
Preparations for battle and for hunting on a grand scale, the vices of 
Wei, consequent on the horrible wickedness of Sewen-Chang, and the 
reformation effected by Wan, and the greatness of Yu, are often extolled. 
The limited area in latitude over which these ballads ranged may have 
been due to the ravages of war and time, but the geographical region of 
the poems belonged to a period before the Ts’in conquerors had mastered 
the middle kingdom or extended their victories to the Southern barbarians 
below them. Dr. Legge has illustrated the extent and relation of these 
states by a map, which will assist the student of ancient Chinese history. 
The Chinese commentators often find in a little sprightly love-song 
remote historical allusions, and thus entirely evaporate all the traces of 


_poetic feeling. With their learned discoveries of political complications 


or dynastic changes in these little ditties, they remind one, although by 
a reverse process, of the manner in which the Alexandrine philosophers 
allegorized away the simple historical records of the Hebrews. Dr. Legge 
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almost invariably prefers the more common-sense and straightforward 
view of the poems in question. 

When we approach the more elaborate odes of the second of these 
volumes, containing the ‘minor and greater odes of the kingdom,’ the 
‘sacrificial and praise songs, there is far more general interest to the 
student of opinion or religious theory. The minor odes were sung at 
festal entertainments in the Court, while the greater odes (perhaps dis- 
tinguished thus also from their greater length) were used on gatherings 
of the feudal princes. These groups consist the one of eight books and 
the other of three, each of which originally was formed of decades of 
odes, though in some instances ©'v their titles have been preserved. 
We will not enter into the discussion of the missing links, where neither 
place nor name has survived. The first decade of Jah-ming consists of 
ten poems of various topic and merit. The fourth, called Chang-te, sets 
forth the close relation and affection that ought to obtain among brothers. 
The version and author are alike disputed, though the ‘ Preface’ refers 
it to the ‘ Duke’ Chow, when saddened by the justice he had to execute 
on his own brothers. We extract one or two stanzas :— 


‘On the dreaded occasions of death and burial, 
It is brothers who greatly sympathize ; 
When fugitives are collected on the heights and low grounds, 
They are brothers who will seek one another out. 


‘ Brothers may quarrel inside the walls, 
But they will oppose insult from without, 
When friends, however good they may be, 
Will not afford help. 


‘Your dishes may be set in array, 
And you may drink to satiety, 
But it is when brothers are all present 
That you are harmonious and happy with childlike joy. 


‘Loving union with wife and children 

Is like the music of lutes, 

But it is the accord of brothers 

Which makes the harmony and happiness lasting.’ 


In succeeding odes of the same decade, there is some recognition of the 
transcendental in reference to offerings presented to ‘dukes’ and former 
a and touches of real poetry occur in some of the bursts of praise. 
us: 
‘ Like the moon advancing to the full, 

Like the sun ascending the heavens, 

Like the age of the southern hills, 

Never waning, never falling; 

Like the luxuriance of the fir and the eypress,— 

May such be thy succeeding line.’ 


An ode often consists, say of three stanzas, which are almost verbatim 
identical with each other, some slight difference in one line only being 
observed. This, however, generally carries forward and intensifies the 
thought, and may have been intended for high musical effect. 

We should like to quote at length the fourth ode of the third division 
of the second book, describing the successful conduct of a great military 
expedition. All is painted, the chariots, horses, harness, blazonry of 
dragons, ‘ tinkle-tinkle went the eight bells at the horses’ bits, the deep 
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roll of drums is heard,’ and the victory is told as tersely as in the veni, 
vidi, vici of a later day. In the picturesque words of this poem we seem to 
see one of the great sculptures of an Egyptian temple. In the odes 
of the Temple and Altar we find some faint recognition of God and of 
the ordinances of heaven, but it is traversed throughout by filial reverence. 
Several of the songs of the young king Ching have a tone of childlike 
awe in face of solemn responsibilities, which give something like plaintive 
beauty tothem. In a later book, there is a description of the autumnal 
sacrifice for which long preparation is made in summer, but the luscious. 
ness of the feast is more conspicuous than any religious element whatever. 
Secularismreigns throughout. Theend of the sacrifice isearthly prosperity. 
‘Heaven’ and ‘God’ are alike declared propitious to the ‘ Marquis’ of 
Loo and his achievements. There is no personal relation in either to the 
impersonal T'’cen or the more closely hypostatized Shang-Te ; and though 
there is frequent reference to sin, remorse, and fateful consequences of 
folly, we have not caught a glimpse of pardon or sacrificial atonement. 
There is matter for much reflection in these crowded pages. In them an 
articulate voice comes to us from a remote civilization, which will suffer 
comparison with the earliest fragments of Semitic or Aryan literature, 
and which is full of significance for him who would sound the depths of 
human experience, or is busy in weaving theories of comparative theology. 

The two parts of Volume V. are of a very different olass from those 
which have preceded. They contain the old historical classic accom- 
panied by what Dr. Legge regards as the most valuable commentary 
and exposition of this dry and terse chronicle of the Chinese history. 
The period corresponds with that in which the She-King was produced. 
The title of the classic is Ch’un Ts’ew—or ‘Spring and Autumn,’ a 
figurative method of describing the whole year in its coming and 
going; and its text contains brief memoirs or ‘ annals digested under 
* the four seasons of the year, only two seasons being mentioned for the 
‘ sake of brevity. The separate annals are occupied with the briefest 
materials touching the Princes of Zoo from the year 721 B.c., to 493 B.c. 
This State of Loo, like the majority of the states of the middle king- 
dom, including the royal domain of Chow, were for a long period 
balanced by the contiguity of the much larger states of Tsin and Ts’in 
and soo, and eventually lost its independence. The feudal chiefs, 
whom Dr. Legge designates throughout his translations by the familiar 
titles of king, duke, marquis, earl, and viscount, were, with certain loyal 
deference to the ruler of Chow, striving continually for the hegemony, 
and their condition for some hundreds of years must have resembled 
that of the medieval dignitaries who owned a species of doubtful 
dependence on the Kaiser of the Holy Roman Empire. The chronicles 
before us would absolutely convey no ideas beyond the barest skeleton 
of fact, if it were not for the curious and elaborate commentaries of later 
scholars, who give the meaning not only of the assertions but of the 
omissions of the text, in a series of questions and answers. In 
these volumes European students are able for the first time to peruse 
these venerable and unique records. From them some Grote or 
Macaulay might produce as living and real a picture of the life and 
conflict of Chinese States of 2,500 years ago, as we possess of the 
struggles of the Athenian Republic, or the Court and people of England 
in the seventeenth century. 

The great authority of Mencius is undoubtedly given to the current 
opinion that the original text was written by Confucius himself, and 
expressed either his condemnation or his approval of the deeds of 
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these princes of Loo, and those of surrounding states. The profound 
difference between the high-flown expression used with reference to the 
Confucian authorship and to the surprising value of the Ch’un 'Ts’ew, and 
the miserable baldness of the matter it contains, has led even Chinese 
sceptics to deny its authenticity, and Dr. Legge would be glad if he 
thus could cut the Gordian knot. He thinks, however, that there is too 
much evidence to show that the documents must at least have passed 
under the hand of Confucius. He regards this as an additional reason 
for depreciating the character and integrity of the great sage. ‘The 
numerous and intentional suppressiones veri, and inversions of fact with 
an obvious political purpose, have compelled our editor to the reluctant 
conclusion that the influence of Confucius has been morally baneful. 

The Prolegomena to this work are elaborate in the extreme. With 
the assistance of the tev, Alexander Cha!mers our author has presented 
astronomical data for the chronology, and admirable maps illustrating 
the geographical relations of the various states. ‘The list of Chinese 
works employed in the elucidation of the classic is a record of laborious 
scholarship, and the entire work will form a mine from which the 
historical scholar may derive new and valuable material for elucidating 
the history of man and of society. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the services rendered by Dr. Legge 
to the study of Chinese literature, and for along time this great work 
must prove a treasure-house for Western scholars and for all who interest 
themselves in the future destiny of the Chinese empire. The points of 
relationship with Christian thought and hope are ominously rare. Still 
it must be remembered that with these poems graven on their minds, 
Chinamen in vast numbers have embraced Buddhistic speculation, 
Nestorian Christianity, Jesuit Catholicism, Mohammedan, and ‘Tae-ping 
Monotheism. It is, then, perfectly conceivable that they of the laud of 
Sinim will come before long under the grand and engrossing sway of 
spiritual Christianity. It is some comfort to reflect that these venerable 


classics may be turned into helps rather than hindrances to this desirable 
consummation. 


Notes of Thought. By the late Cuartes Buxton, M.P., 
preceded by a Biographical Sketch by Rev. J. Luzwettyn 
Davies, M.A. John Murray. 


This is a particularly charming book. It is one to take up and look 
over when you are in no mood for profound speculations or dry collated 
details ; and yet, though it be light of touch and even brilliant, it is not 
superficial, but full to overflowing with happy thought and pregnant 
suggestion. It leaves much to the reader’s own mind, yet makes no 
fatiguing demand upon him; the winged seeds are wafted easily abroad - 
to germinate ina fit soil. ‘The best thoughts,’ says Mr. Buxton, ‘are the 
‘most trite. The curiosities of philosophy are not really the most worth 
‘having, though they make people stare more. But those truths, 
‘which the world reached long ago, are ten times more valuable to a man 
‘who has thought them out for himself.’ This passage furnishes a fair 
keynote of the whole book. Not that—except in some few instances— 
these detached thoughts can be deemed trite ; but they are for the most 
part a re-statement of generally sound and valuable conclusions, which 
the most enlightened persons of modern society have aimed at—a re- 
statement in Mr. Buxton’s own manner. They have the high merit of being 
freshly, pithily, and luminously expressed, just because they have been 
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rethought by a man of fine, genial, humane temperament, by one 
endowed with uncommon intellectual vigour, and disciplined by liberal 
culture. What makes the book particularly pleasant reading is the 
sunny gaiety, the manly enjoyment manifest throughout ; it is thoroughl 
healthy in tone. Occasionally there are suggestions stamped wit 
genuine originality—an originality, perhaps even more of the heart than 
of the head, to adopt a fine and favourite phrase of the writer’s own. 
The range of subjects travelled over is large, and some of these are of 
momentous interest: it must not of course be expected that of these the 
treatment can be exhaustive ; sometimes, even, it may seem a little crude. 
Yet it is pleasant to be admitted to the writer’s serious and confidential 
communings on such topics, while concerning lighter and more ordinary 
matters his remarks are shrewd, humorous, and kindly; the effect being 
that of easy, quietly-sparkling conversation. From its gentle and 
reverent spirit the book will seldom give offence, though certainly where 
the writer's convictions go counter to any received opinions, he speaks 
out honestly and with trenchant emphasis. Perhaps the principal charm 
of all is that the reader is brought into intimate and friendly companion- 
ship with a very fresh and sweet and strong personality, whose sympathies 
are alike varied, rich, pure, and elevated. A sterling common sense 

ervades all these utterances of a well-endowed finely-balanced nature. 
We must, however, express our surprise that a clear and candid thinker 
like Mr. Buxton, who must have known what Evangelical theology is 
beyond narrow Episcopal circles, should give his sanction to the state- 
ment that those who hold what is commonly known as evangelical 
doctrine regard God as looking upon sinners with anger, and 
so needing His personal feeling to be propitiated by the death of 
Christ. (Note 275.) Whereas, the fundamental principle of Evangelical 
theology is that the gift of Christ was the gift of God’s love, and that 
Christ’s propitiation affected not a personal feeling in God, but a principle 
of righteousness. 

The short biographical sketch of Mr. Buxton by the Rev. Llewellyn 
Davies is thoroughly well done; we could wish that biographers had 
always done and would always do their work as Mr. Davies has done 
i in the same sincere sympathetic manner, observing the same judicious 

imits. 

Charles Buxton was the youngest son of Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart., 
and Hannah, daughter of John Gurney, of Eariham Hall. ‘ Of what kind 
of stock he came,’ says Mr. Davies, ‘may be learnt from the well-known 
‘biography in which he has himself recorded his father’s energetic and 
‘successful labours.’ ‘Though there must always be a profounder 
interest in observing how a strong nature is deepened and ennobled by 
trials, it is good also to see how a life may ripen uncorrupted in the 
sunshine, and may be disciplined in the gracious discharge of the duties of 
prosperity.’ In later life, we are told, his religious views underwent some 
modification. He had been brought up as an Evangelical, though not ina 
very narrow school of theology. Butin 1849, he writes, ‘it gives me almost 
‘a thrill of horror to hear a school in the gallery bawling out the Athanasian 
‘Creed.’ He always remained a devout believer in Christ, as these 
‘Notes’ show; but he thought it ‘extreme presumption to mark out, and 
nicely pourtray, what Scripture leaves in all its majestic obscurity.’ He 
afterwards was placed in the Ritual Commission, which recommended 
some modification in the terms of subscription of the clergy to the 
Articles and Prayer Book. His ‘Ideas of the Way or Policy’ was a 
unique and valuable contribution towards the understanding of important 
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litical questions in their various bearings (1865). He was (Liberal) 

.P. for Maidstone when he wrote this. ‘ Detestation of cruelty was 
‘in his blood; it thrilled him with horror; hence it was from no mere 
‘traditional feeling as his father’s son that he took up the cause of the 
‘Jamaica sufferers. He retained perhaps some of the Quaker feeling 
‘about war; and yet he took the keenest interest in the Volunteer 
‘movement; studied tactics with enthusiasm, and arranged sham fights 
‘for his battalion (he was Colonel of the lst Tower Hamlets Batt.) at 
‘Hampstead and Cromer, and at his place Fox Warren, in Surrey. The 
‘lovely Surrey landscape, with its ferns and heather and swelling hills, 
‘made a perfect setting for the gay and spirited military movements.’ 

He had an intense love for animals, and was successful in domesticating 
all sorts of foreign birds, both in Norfolk and at Fox Warren. He draws 
a charming picture of himself observing his various pets (including 
children) on the lawn one sunny afternoon when recovering from illness. 
He was a very bold rider, and his little poem ‘the Staghounds,’ written 
after a bad fall that had brought on concussion of the brain, is probably 
the most spirited poem in the language on a hunting subject; it shows, 
moreover, a true poetic feeling for nature. I have spoken, says Mr. 
Davies, of his exceeding delight in his Surrey home, Fox Warren— 
which, with a genuine talent for architecture, he had designed himself— 
but the characteristic form which his love for it took, was an eager desire 
that as many persons as possible should enjoy its beauties. When he 
left it he lent it to others, and at one end of along drive he posted up 
an invitation to anyone who pleased to enter his grounds: ‘If Mr. 
‘Buxton was in the room, no shy unattractive person was suffered to 
‘remain in the cold shade.’ Helpful sympathy, says Mr. W. E. Forster, 
was the keynote of his character. He was born 18th November, 1822. 
In 1850 he married the daughter of Sir Heury Hoiland, Bart., M.D. 
He ee young, in the forty-ninth year of his age, August 
10th, 1871. 

We had selected for quotation a few of Mr. Buxton’s wise and beautiful 
thoughts, but lack of space compels us to withhold them. 


An Introduction to the Study of Dante. By J. A. Symonps, 


M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


A critic has remarked that ‘an adequate introduction to the study 
‘of the Divina Commedia, if such could be written, would fill many 
‘ volumes, even if it did not occupy an entire library.’ This is true, but 
we question whether ordinary readers would have the patience to search 
for Dante through such lengthy and tortuous paths. For them, if not 
for scholars, Mr. Symonds’s accessible little book will do good service, by 
the enthusiasm of its spirit, and by the lucid beauty and suggestiveness 
of many of its criticisms. This ‘Introduction’ opens with a retrospect 
of Italian history, the essential characteristic of which Mr. Symonds 
signalizes as diversity—a diversity not without its beneficent influences, 
but fatal to historic unity, and issuing often in such political entangle- 
ment as to be fitly symbolized by the wild wood in which the poet found 
himself in middle age. His life up to that period, and from thence to 
his death, is given in outline. The mention of little Beatrice at the May- 
day feast reminds Mr. Symonds that there have been critics who have 
believed that she was not a loving woman, but a cold abstraction, and 
causes him to break his narrative, in order to show us Dante worshipping 
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her on earth, in the tender Vita Nuova, and in heaven in the Convito, 
and to indicate the manner in which her image became identified with 
his theology. He also gives us the clue to the poet’s politics and phi- 
losophy, and thus prepares the way for the better understanding of his 
political and philosophic poem, described as ‘ the voice and ultimate 
* articulation of a whole won of human culture ;’ as ‘ the epic of man con- 
* sidered as a moral being exercising free-will under an inexorable judge ;’ 
and, taking it literally, as ‘an eye-witness’s account of the spiritual 
‘world,’ ‘apocalyptic ’ rather than allegorical, though ‘ often conveying its 
‘revelation in the form of allegory.’ As regards two of the chief charac- 
ters in the Divine comedy, the semi-allegorical Virgil and Beatrice, Mr. 
Symonds not unnaturally wishes that Dante had been less in sympathy 
with the taste of his age, but he proves, by well-selected quotations, that 
the poem is crowded with real personages, and that he from whom it 
derives its life has not enveloped himself in a cloud of symbolism. Thus 
Dante’s harder personal qualities are easily,detached from the black 
background of the Inferno, while of the softer Mr. Symonds says truly : 
‘ The whole Purgatorio is a monument to the beauty and tranquillity of 
* Dante’s soul; the whole Paradiso is a proof of its purity and celestial 
‘love.’ Dante’s genius is as comprehensive and as complex as his 
character, but one quality—definiteness—stands out pre-eminently 
above the rest; it is resolved by Mr. Symonds out of the minuteness of 
the mechanism and geography of the poem, and out of the distinctness of 
Dante’s conception and delineation of the unseen. He further shows 
how the poet’s realism betrays him into grotesqueness and obscurity. but 
does not largely interfere with his sublimity, because his sublimity is 
moral rather than scenic. Like Shakespeare, in this respect, and unlike 
Milton and A‘schylus, he rarely calls vastness and vagueness to his aid. 
His parallel in painting is Orcagna, not Michael Angelo; Blake, not 
Fuseli. The remarks of Mr. Symonds on the relation of the Divine 
Comedy to the painting and sculpture of the fourteenth century are 
worthy of all respect. The book closes with an interesting account of 
the poetry of chivalrous love. Here Petrarch comes into successful com- 
petition with Dante—in truth surpasses him, the man of culture being 
more at home in love-ditties than the prophet. We thus briefly intro- 
duce the volume to our readers. We leave them to make its acquaint- 
ance for themselves. Ifthey as yet know Dante not at all, or imper- 
fectly, it will help them to acquaint themselves with him. If they are 
already familiar with him they will find in it much to appreciate. We 
have notedsome trifling inaccuracies, anda little toomuch dogmatic settling 
of disputed questions. The spirit of the whole is sympathetic and 
reverent, the style, with a few slight exceptions, adequate, rising at times 
into a glowing though restrained eloquence. ‘The photograph which is 

laced as a frontispiece to the volume, taken from a mask of Dante’s face, 
is a remarkable confirmation of Giotto’s portrait. 


Watks in Florence. By Susan and Joanna Horner. Strahan 
and Co. 


Working in the line in which Mr. Hare so thoroughly succeeded in 
his ‘Walks in Rome,’ the Misses Horner have made an excellent and 
almost exhaustive study of Florence. If sometimes their critical 
acumen is a little at fault, and they are enthusiastic where a prac- 
tised critic might more carefully discriminate, they have yet produced 
an able book—masterly at once for skilful condensation and for fine 
feeling. The plan is to choose a palace, a gallery, a museum, or street, 
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and to describe and discuss first its existing objects of interest, and 
then to group together its artistic and historical associations. Each of 
the chapters is followed by a chronological table of the most important 
events in connection with it. Thus the inconvenience of many guide- 
books is overcome—the necessity of turning over and consulting indices 
when you are actually before the object you wish to study. Nothing 
could be better than the arrangement adopted. ‘he introductory chapter 
gives a very careful survey of Florence and its more salient associations, 

and its interesting objects generally : while the chapters devoted to the 

Pitti and Uffizzi galleries are simply the result of a long labour of love, or 
they could never have been so complete, and at the same time so touched 

with such a fine flavour of enthusiasm. But generally there is in this 

respect a good deal of reticence. ‘The ladies do not forget that they 

have ‘ business on hand,’ and never worry the reader with small talk or 

irrelevant gossip, notwithstanding that it is very clear they have their 

preferences and distinctive leanings on matters of art. The chapter in 

which the Borgo Allegri (Joyful Borough) is described is especially 

good, and generally the descriptions and criticism of pictures (which has 

been wisely restrained) are clear and intelligent. ‘These volumes will 

serve to make a person who has never seen the historic city of Dante as 

familiar with it as though he had spent years in it, whilst to visitors it 

will hereafter be almost a sine qué non as a handbook. 


The Pelican Papers. Reminiscences and Remains of a Dweller 


in the Wilderness. By James Asucrorr Nostz. Henry 
8. King and Co. 


To compare works of very dissimilar merit, ‘ ‘The Pelican Papers’ re- 
mind us of Theophilus Trinal. There is the same transparent conceit 
of the friendship of a mystic literary recluse, whose table-talk, whose 
poetry, whose correspondence, and some of whose wayward doings are 
chronicled in a semi-biographical style. Mr. Noble has produced a run- 
ning commentary on modern literature and science, on religious thought 
and activity, which is very valuable, but which, from the extremely dis- 
cursive and disjointed manner in which he roams from flower to flower, 
leaves no distinct impresson upon the mind There are many true and 
beautiful things, and many reckless, foolish, and unsustained judgments 
on men and their thoughts. There is the common cant against dogmatic 
truth and ‘ evidences of Christianity,’ of which we are utterly wearied. 
The idea of Paul Pelican’s biographical entity enables the author to 
make sundry highly eulogistic comments on his friend’s opinions and 
style. He must have been avery pleasant ‘ Bohemian’ to find by chance 
on the shores of Windermere, or the lagoons of Venice; and if he did 
not regard himself too much as the only wise man and the rest of 


Christian people as mostly fools, would have proved a very desirable 
companion. 


The Romance of the Streets. By A Lonpon Ramsier. Hodder 
and Stoughton. ' 


This volume gives in a very effective, and even entertaining form, the 
substance of the most interesting experience of the London City Mis- 
sionary and Ragged-school Teacher. It describes philanthropic agency 
of all kinds, is replete with information of a practical rather than sta- 
tistical kind, and proves to demonstration—allowing for the perfect good 


faith of the compiler and the accuracy of his details—the numerous bene- 
NO. CXIV, 
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fits and inspiring success of these humble but useful labours. Perhaps 
the author has indulged a little too much in practical reflection and 
ious suggestion, but we commend the volume to all who are disposed to 
e sceptical as to the amount of positive good done in these haunts of 
prey: crime, and folly. Jack Ketch’s Warren, The Taverns, The 
allen, The London Thieves, The Ragged-school, are titles of chapters 
charged with high interest for the philanthropic and Christian worker. 


Jest and Earnest. A Collection of Essays and Reviews. By 
Grorce Wesse Dasent, D.C.L. Two vols. Chapman 
and Hall. 


Dr. Dasent does not mean that some of these papers were written in jest, 


and others in earnest, that some were contributions to Punch, and others to 
the North British Review ; he means that the jest and earnest are cunningly 
mixed together—either that he is a jesting when he seems to be most 
in earnest, or that he really means what he says when he is only jesting. 
We have no objection to the play of fancy round a graye theme, nor to 
the interpolation of a jest in a serious discussion; but we do seriously 
demur to a philosopher in motley—a scholar tricked out as harleqnin. 
Dr. Das ant tries to assume the mantle of Christopher North, forgetting 
that the world has advanced since the publication of the Noctes, and that 
even then these were felt to be laboriously funny. Much as we enjoy a 
good laugh, a style like that adopted by Dr. Dasent in some of these 
articles half converts us to Sir George Cornwall Lewis’s feeling about the 
amusements of life. There is too much of it; the humour is overdone, 
and sits incongruously upon a thoughtful man and a scholar, such as Dr. 
Dasent unquestionably is. The papers, which are scholarly, and were read 
with interest when they appeared, might well have been left in the pages of 
the journals to which they were contributed, had Dr. Dasent, instead, given 
us his long-expected edition of ‘ Scandinavian Sagas.’ There is, however, 
a hearty self-enjoyment in the rollicking fun of the papers on ‘ The Faroes’ 
and ‘ Wildbad,’ some laborious and heavy manufacture notwithstand- 
ing. We remember reading the former when it first appeared, with a 
keen sympathy with the perils of whaling, egg-hunting, and bird-catch- 
ing; and with a feeling that the exuberant spirits of a genial intellectual 
fellow-traveller had for the time got the master of him, The paper, once 
read, cannot be forgotten, for its hearty sympathy with Scandinavian life 
and lore, and its vivid descriptions of the wild and wonderful scenery of 
The Faroes. The jesting in the Wildbad article is of a more forced and 
vulgar character. The paper on Latham’s ‘Johnson’s Dictionary’ will 
also be remembered by readers of the North British. Although its scien- 
tific philosophy (as well as that on the Origin of the English Language) 
is not of the most impeccable character, and a good deal is said about Celts 
and Saxons that Mr. Freeman would have small patience with, its criti- 
cisms of Mr. Latham are keen and clever, and it puts vivacious life into 
the dry bones of philology. In the articles on Magnus the Good and 
Harold Hardrada, Dr. Dasent is on his strongest ground. At every turn 
we feel his thorough mastery of Scandinavian lore, although we could 
have desired a more exact critical discrimination between myth and 
history, fact and fable—as, for instance, in his account of the Battle at 
Stamford Bridge. ‘The period which he treats is one of the most exciting 
and romantic of the pre-Normanera. The third yolume of Mr. Freeman’s 
history should be read in connection with it. He paints more vividly 
than the great Norman historian, but he is less learned and accurate. 
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The essays are addressed to general readers rather than to scholars, hence 
the imagined necessity of winging the ‘ earnest’ with ‘jest’—a necessity 
to be recognised to some extent ; but even the most cursory reader will not 
need so much artificial interesting as is attempted here. Over papers 
such as ‘How we all vaccinated,’ we can laugh without drawback, 
although the two political squibs on ‘The Greek and English Quarrel,’ 
and ‘The Story of Free Trade,’ with their somewhat bitter personalities, 
antiquated judgments, and slangy characterizations would have been 
better omitted. Dr. Dasent has a keen eye for the humorous, and great 
powers of vivid description. Nothing that comes from his pen can be 
uninteresting; only what he has here done, in the best of these essays, 
which everybody will read, might have been done a great deal better had 


he spoken in his proper person as an intellectual, accomplished, and 
thoughtful scholar. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Literature and Dogma. An Essay towards a Better Apprehen- 
sion of the Bible. By Marrnew Arnotp, D.C.L. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


To thoughtful readers of Mr. Arnold’s later poems, and especially of 
his ‘St. Paul and Protestantism,’ this book will cause more sorrow 
than surprise. If we rightly understand it, Mr. Arnold, following the 
lead of Strauss in his ‘Der Alte und der Neue Glaube,’ here formerly 
renounces all belief in a Personal God, substitutes for it a sentiment of 
righteousness, and practically plunges into the melancholy Styx of 
Atheism; he, perhaps, would call it Pantheism. That we may not 
misrepresent his position, we will state it in his own words. Professing 
greatly to regret what he believes to be the rejection of the Bible, 
especially by the lower classes; he says, ‘ All that the churches can say 

sims the importance of the Bible and its religion we concur in.’ 
After some thirty years pretty extensive knowledge of the lower classes 
in London and elsewhere, we are so far from admitting this assump- 
tion, that they are rejecting the Bible and its religion, that we un- 
hesitatingly aflirm the tendency to be in the opposite direction. While 
there is irreligiousness enough everywhere, there is far less of specula- 
tive infidelity among the lower classes than there was a quarter of a 
century ago: we do not believe that even among the higher and more 
educated classes there is anything like so much infidelity as there was 
in the last century. Mr. Arnold mistakes a current for a tide. He 
admits ‘that the Bible cannot possibly die;’ but contends that ‘to re- 
‘inthrone the Bible as explained by our current theology, whether 
‘learned or popular, is absolutely and for ever impossible—as impossible 
‘as to restore the predominance of the feudal system, or of the belief in 
‘witches.’ This we might admit, at any rate partially, if Mr. Arnold 
did not at once tell us that by ‘current theology’ he means the belief 
in a Personal God. ‘The assumption with which all the churches and 
‘ sects sct out, that there is “a great Personal First Cause, the moral 
‘ and intelligent Governor of the universe,” and that from Him the Bible 
‘derives its authority, can never be verified.’ ‘This theology is itself 
‘now a hindrance to the Bible rather than a help; nay, to abandon it, 
‘to put some other construction on the Bible than this theology puts, to 
; find some other basis for the Bible than this theology finds, is indis- 


‘ pensable, if we would have the Bible reach the people.’ 
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_ To find this new construction and basis is the aim of this essay. The 
indispensable and only means of finding it is ‘ culture, the acquainting 
‘ ourselves with the best that has been known and said in the world, and 
‘ thus with the history of the human spirit.’ ‘Culture will enable a man 
‘to feel what the Bible writers are about, to read between the lines.’ 
Culture—large reading—teaches us ‘not to press the whole of what we 
‘read, and what ought to be pressed and wh not ’—a valuable canon, 
which we cordially endorse. The interpretation which culture will put 
= the Bible is, ‘ that the language of the Bible is fluid, passing, and 
‘ literary—not rigid, fixed, and scientific.’ Mr. Arnold then proposes 
his main thesis— his new faith—which, if it be true, is such a reversal 
of the entire religious thought of the world, that Mr. Arnold will not 
only deserve the designation, ‘ Prophet of Culture ’—which a bantering 
criticism has given him—but he may fairly claim a place among the five 
or six great religious prophets of the world’s history—Moses, Sakia- 
Muni, Jesus, Mahomet. Neither introduced a system more radically 
revolutionary of accepted theology. Mr. Arnold’s culture indeed has 
achieved the most marvellous feat on record. Not only is the Gospel 
of Atheism, ‘the everlasting no,’ the true philosophy of religion—we 
have often been told this—but the old Jews, whom up to this moment 
all the world has imagined the most strenuous theists of history, really 
meant this, and this only in their religious utterances. The legis- 
lation of Sinai, the Psalms of David, the reformation of Elijah, the 
grand theistic eloquence of Isaiah, were so ‘fluid and literary,’ that 
their passionate recognitions of a Personal God were only an utterance 
of an intense feeling of righteousness, ‘this and nothing more.’ ‘If 
‘one desires to deal with this mistake thoroughly, one must observe 
‘in it that supreme term with which religion is filled—the term 
‘ God. The seemingly incurable ambiguity in the mode of employing 
‘ this word is at the root of all our religious differences and difficulties.’ 
(We were not aware, however, that the idea of God caused either 
difference or difficulty among Christians.) ‘The word God is used 
‘in connection with both these words—morality and perfection, as if 
‘it stood for just as definite and ascertained idea as they do. ae 
* But in truth the word “God” is used in most cases as by no 
‘means a term of science or exact knowledge, but a term of poetry 
‘and eloquence—a term thrown out, so to speak, at a not fully-grasped 
‘ object of the speaker’s consciousness—a literary term in short; and 
‘ mankind meandifferent things by it as their consciousness differs.’ ‘ Ac- 
‘ cording to this scientific sense of theology, God is a Person, the great 
‘First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor of the universe; 
‘ Jesus Christ con-substantial with Him; and the Holy Ghost a Person 
‘ proceeding from the other two.’ Why, we may ask, does Mr. Arnold 
embarrass the first fundamental question of a Personal God with 
the metaphysics of the Trinity? As the next step towards the true 
idea of the Bible, Mr. Arnold tells us that ‘the object of religion is 
conduct,’ which, although difficult to realize, is‘in its conception the 
simplest thing in the world;’ but ‘instead of facing this, men have 
‘searched out another with which they occupy themselves by pre- 
‘ference—the origin of what is called the moral sense, the genesis and 
‘ physiology of conscience, and so on.’ Here again he seems for some 
reason to confound the fact of the religious consciousness with theories 
about its origin. Conduct, he says, is to be reckoned ‘as three-fourths 
of human life,’ culture being the other fourth. Adopting Monsieur 
Littré’s Positivist theory of the origin of morals, he resolves ‘all our 
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‘impulses into two elementary instincts, the instinct of self-preserva- 
‘tion and the reproductive instinct.’ ‘ All the impulses which can be 
‘ conceived as derivable from these are the matter of conduct.’ ‘How we 
‘ deal with these impulses is the matter of conduct—how we obey, regu- 
‘late, or restrain them—that and nothing else.’ So that all that men 
understand and experience of the inner life, spiritual affection, moral 
judgment, the consciousness of God, is unreal—mere metaphysical specu- 

ation—it has no actual place in the life of a man; and Comtists ex- 
cepted, the world from Abraham, David, and Paul downwards, has 
been under an utter delusion as to the religious consciousness. The 
objection to this theory is, not, as the writer supposes, that this is morality 
—ethics, as contradistinguished from religion, which, he adds, with the 
painful sneer which offends us on almost every page, ‘is supposed in 
‘ some special way to be connected with propositions about the Godhead 
‘of the Eternal Son,’ as if the religious consciousness had never been 
realized anterior to the Athanasian Creed. In those who affirm it, there is 
no antithesis between morality and religiousness—their morality is simply 
carried into the higher domain of spiritual feeling, of the God-conscious- 
ness, of religious obligation. Religion is the very highest morality, both 
in purity and benevolence ; as the characteristic holiness of religious men 
attest. No church, scarcely any Pagan cultus, has failed to give emphasis 
to the great saying of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘ Holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord.’ Religion is not less than 
morality, it is a great deal more; it demands a higher rectitude, and 
—_ it by higher sanctions. Is it not strange that this should be so 
unknown to Mr. Arnold? And yet he seems to recognise it when he 
says ‘the true meaning of religion is thus not simple morality, but 
‘ morality touched by emotion. And this new elevation and inspiration of 
‘ morality is well marked by the word righteousness. Conduct is the 
‘ word of common life, morality is the word of philosophical disquisition, 
‘ righteousness is the word for religion.’ 

How, then, is the touch of emotion applied necessary to transform 
morality into religion? ‘By dwelling upon it, by staying our thoughts 
‘upon it, by having it perpetually in our mind,’ is the answer. ‘The 
‘more mankind attended to the claims of that part of our nature which 
‘does not belong to conduct, properly so called, or to morality (and we 
‘have seen that after all about one-fourth of our nature is in this case), 
‘the more they would have distractions to take off their thoughts from 
‘these moral conclusions, which all races of men, one may say, seem 
‘to have reached, and to prevent these moral conclusions from being 
‘ quickened by emotion, and thus becoming religious.’ Thus we get the 
dynamical theory of religiousness according to this new gospel. 

How, then, does this notion of religion as conduct or righteousness— 
‘ that and nothing more '—and this theory of its genesis, stand related to 
the Bible as an ancient book full of the expressions of religious men? 
‘No people ever felt so strongly as the people of the Old Testament— 
‘the Hebrew people—that conduct is three-fourths of our life, and its 
‘ largest concern; no people ever felt so strongly that succeeding, going 
‘ right, hitting the mark in this great concern, was the way of peace, the 
‘ highest possible satisfaction.’ ‘ People who thus spoke of righteousness 
‘ could not but have had their minds long and deeply engaged with it ; 
‘and, if they were so deeply attentive to it, one thing could not fail to 
‘strike them. It is this—the very great part in righteousness which 
‘ belongs, we may say, to not ourselves.’ We neither made ourselves, nor 
the laws of our being, nor can we control them. We cannot command 
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our ‘spirit and energy for conduct.’ ‘So that we may most truly say, 
‘ Left to ourselves we sink and perish; visited, we lift up our heads and 
‘live. And we may well give ourselves in grateful and devout self-sur- 
* render, to that by which we are thus visited. So much is there incalcu- 
‘lable, so much that belongs to not ourselves in conduct; and the more 
‘we attend to conduct, and the more we value it, the more we shall feel 
‘this.’ We have tried honestly and earnestly to grasp Mr. Arnold’s idea 
of this mysterious ‘not ourselves,’ so as to obtain even the faintest con- 
ception of what it is, or how it can influence conduct, but we have failed. 
It is not a Personal God, it is not a relative obligation to any being, it is 
not even a spiritual over-soul. All that Mr. Arnold suggests is, that 
it is a mystic something—something in the air—that inspires us with 
awe, sometimes even to ‘cruel terror,’ or a ‘timid religiosity,’ and that 
works mightily on the imagination. There he leavesit. ‘This, he says, 
moved the men who wrote the Bible. How it came to move them 
he does not tell us. ‘At the time they produced those documents 
‘which give to the Old Testament its power and true character, 
* the not ourselves which weighed upon the mind of Israel, and engaged 
‘ its awe, was the not ourselves by which we get the sense for righteous- 
‘ ness, and where we find the help to do right.’ ‘This was what they 
‘ intended in that name, which we wrongly convey either without trans- 
‘ lation, by Jehovah, which gives us the notion of a mere mythological 
‘ deity, or by a wrong translation, Lord, which gives us the notion of a 
‘ magnified and non-natural man. The name they used was—The Eternal.’ 
These ideas of righteousness, he tells us, ‘ were formed when the Hebrews 
‘named the power, out of themselves, which pressed upon their spirit, 
‘The Eternal.’ Hitherto, we say, we have understood Mr. Arnold, but 
here his idea, if he has one, utterly eludes our grasp. We can neither 
understand what it is, nor on what ground he affirms it. It is some 
mystic power which operates upon the impulses of men to self-preserva- 
tion and reproduction, so as to touch their morality with emotion, and 
make it righteousness. Reverently we may say, Jehovah we know, and 
Jesus we know, but who or what is this? It is an unknown, uncon- 
ditioned, mysterious quality, gratuitously created by the imagination, and 
upon which the theorist may indefinitely draw. But if the notion of a 
Personal God cannot be verified, what are we to say to this? ‘the feelings 
of course we are conscious of, they are common to beth theories; the 
distinctive affirmation is of that which produces them. We eall ii God, 
Mr. Arnold the ‘ Not ourselves.’ Which is it, and how is it verified ? 
‘ What did they mean by the Eternal; the Eternal what?) The Eternal 
* Cause? ... They meant the Eternal righteous (sic) who loveth righteous- 
‘ness. They had dwelt upon the thought of conduct and right and 
§ wrong, till the not ourselves, which is in us and around us, beexme to 
‘them adorable, eminently and altogether as a powes which makes for 
* righteousness ; which makes for it unchangeably and eternally, and is 
* therefore called The Eternal.’ ‘This is all that Mr. Arnold can tell us 
—in vain we ask for its idea, for its verifiableness. We are answered 
only by negatives —it is not a Perzonal God, it is the not ourselves. And 
this, he says, was the only idea and inspiration of the Hebrew writers. 
When the Hebrew said Jehovah, when he avowed his longing, his 
loving, his joy, his sorrow, his fellowship, his sin, he had no thought of 
a Personal God—he meant only the ‘idea of righteousness.’ ‘God is 
simply the stream of tendency by which all things fulfil the law of their 
being. ‘No one will say that itis admittedly certain and verifiable that 
‘there is a Personal First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor 
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‘of the universe, whom we may call God if we will. But that all things 
‘seem to us to have what we call a law of their being, and to tend to 
‘ fulfil it, is certain and admitted; though whether we call this God or 
‘not is a matter of choice. Suppose, however, we call it God, we then 
‘ give the name of God to a certain and admitted reality; this, at least, 
‘is an advantage.’ ‘The indications on this moral side of that tendency, 
‘not of our making, by which things fulfil the law of their being, we do 
‘very much mean to denote and to sum up when we speak of the will of 
‘ God, pleasing God, serving God.’ ‘God is at the bottom, a deeply- 
‘ moved way of saying conduct or righteousnsss.’ And this was Israel’s 
consciousness, out of which the grand, solemn statements of Moses, the 
assionate affections of David, and the lofty imaginations of Isaiah sprang. 
his, then, is Mr. Arnold’s new basis for the interpretation of the Bible— 
get rid of the idea of a Personal God, and substitute for it the sentiment 
of righteousness ; instead of a person, recognise athing. It is not He but 
Jt. This inspires religiousness, and the recognition of it will restore 
men’s diminishing faith in the Bible. ‘ ‘These be thy gods, O Israel.’ 

We do not profess to examine this theory with a view to its critical 
refutation. This would demand space equal to that ovcupied by its 
assertion. But two or three things may be noted. 

First, what wonderful testimony it is to the religious power of the old 
Hebrew Book, when to support such a theory as this so much has to be 
read into it? ‘The Bible cannot die,’ says Mr. Arnold; even ‘ culture’ 
cannot attain to religious conceptions or sentiments that can be com- 
pared with it. The very attempt thus to burlesque it into harmony with 
a modern literary theory of Atheism or Pantheism is a marvellous testi- 
= to it. The wonder is that Mr. Arnold should really care so much 

or it. 

Secondly, it will be observed that Mr. Arnold rests the whole quali- 
fication for a right understanding of the Bible upon intellectual aptitudes. 
He takes no account of moral qualities, of that spiritual discernment of 
spiritual things, without which they are ‘foolishness,’ and which the 
Apostle Paul makes essential and sufficient; which our Lord conceives 
as ‘revealing unto babes’ things which are ‘hidden from the wise and 
prudent,’ and which enables the religious use of the Bible to the most 
ignorant. ‘The very conception seems absent from Mr. Arnold’s thought. 
His one suflicient qualification for interpreting religious literature is 
culture, whereas this is not true even of art literature, musical literature, 
or poetical literature; special aptitude, taste, sympathy, count for some- 
thing, even here. 

Next, is it not a strange function that is here attributed to culture; 
that it extinguishes science in the domain of religiousness? In every 
other department of human thought culture is the handmaid of science, 
and necessitates science ; here it is its assailant. In the name of culture 
exact knowledge is forbidden. 

Is it not again a strange way of glorifying the religious intensity, 
insight, and transcendency of the writers of the Bible to represent them 
as either under an hallucination about a*Personal God without parallel 
in the history of the human intellect, or as using language of such ex- 
travagant hyperbole for the expression of their ‘sentiment of righteous- 
ness,’ that neither ancient nor modern poetry alfords any parallel to it; 
and the only possible sugzesiion is a religious frenzy closely allied to 
lunacy? Imagine Moses, David, Isaiah, John, Pau!, and Christ Himsel? 
concealing meanings of imagination, and that not in poems, but in 
histories, sermons, essays, and letters, under these extravagant forms! 
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Where, again, have we evidence of Hebrew culture such as would 
make this theory of the Hebrew writings tenable? A religious idea such 
as Mr. Arnold accredits them with, is unique in the world’s history, and 
could be produced only by a large philosophic generalization of which 
the Hebrews were utterly incompetent. Personal gods, true or false, 
all other nations have imagined. Where else have abstractions been 
so personified ? 

According to this theory prayer is but a passionate apostrophe. 
How, then, will the prayers of the Bible bear this test—the inter- 
cession of Abraham for Sodom, the pleading of Moses for the Israelites, 
the penitential confession of David in the 51st Psalm, our Lord’s prayer 
for His own in the 17th chapter of John? ; 

Can anything in the spiritual domain of things be more utterly blank 
and disconsolate, or destitute of inspiration than this reduction of the 
Personal God into a mere fiction of the imagination, a mere sentiment? 
iJas enthusiasm for virtue ever been so kindied into religion? With 
the Personal God, if experience can teach us anything, all power of 
‘touching morality with emotion’ goes; all recognition of His care 
and love, and power to help, all prayer, fellowship, sympathy, guidance, 
forgiveness, peace, hope; everything, in short, that, true or false, con- 
stitutes the actual religious consciousness of men. 

We have restricted ourselves to an exposition of the platform of Mr. 
Arnold’s new gospel. It may be easily imagined in what way he deals 
with prophecy ; miracles; the New Testament record; the testimony of 
Jesus to Himself—whose only mission was to restore the decaying senti- 
ment of righteousness ; the early witnesses ; &c., which are the themes 
of subsequent chapters. Nor have we noticed the characteristic outbreak 
in the preface of intense bitterness, monstrous unfairness, and intoler- 
ance towards Dissenters, which Mr. Arnold seems to be under the 
imperative necessity of expressing in season and out of season—especi- 
ally out of season. If his argument does not furnish occasion, he will, 
as here, make one. These being, he says, the great questions at issue, 
he vituperates Dissent in general, and Mr. Miall in particular, for 
giving a — to so unimportant a matter as disestablishment; as 
if this were the fetish of Dissenters, while their opponents have no 
fetish at all. In a complete critique of the book, too, we should very 
gladly have to point out many elements of just criticism, and the 
refutation of much that is false, both in theology and religion, which 
it contains. Theistic and Christian faith have, no doubt, much parasitical 
thought to get rid of; and in this it benefits by nothing more than by 
sceptical criticism, which while it subjects to confirming tests, its sub- 
stantial truth proves the untenableness of its accidental errors. We have 
already hinted at the bitter Mephistophelian sneer which finds expres- 
sion in almost every page. Dissenters are not its only objects; it is 
directed at everybody and every thing from which Mr. Arnold differs. 
The chief [re ane representatives of it in this volume are the 
Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester, who are unreasonable enough 
to believe in a Personal God. In one place this feeling degenerates 
into a scofling parody on the Trinity. If this be not a belief held by Mr. 
Arnold, it is held by myriads of his countrymen—and was held by the 
illustrious man whose name he bears—yet, in the name of ‘ culture,’ 
as the representative of sweetness and light Mr. Arnold does not 
hesitate to burlesque it by parody, which must be unspeakably painful 
to the pious and benevolent nobleman whose name he has chosen to 
employ, and which must by its profanity be a shock to the entire religious 
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feeling of the community. We have rarely read a book that has pained 
us more, not by its opinions merely, but by its mocking scorn, and its ruth- 
less disregard of the sacred things of others. No greater violation of 
‘sweet reasonableness,’ no greater outrage on the religious reverence of 
others, has appeared since the publications of Carlisle. Culture has 
sadly failed, if this be its highest realization of ‘ sweetness and light.’ 
We have, however, no heart for the denunciation which many traits of 
the book almost imperatively demand. We close it with an inexpressible 
feeling of sadness for its author. To Christianity it candonoharm. It 
isa reductio ad absurdum. Its wild imaginations and hopeless conclusions 
are a sufficient antidote to all that Mr. Arnold has previously written. 


The Social Growths of the Nineteenth Century. An Essay on 
the Science of Sociology ; being the substance of Four 
Lectures delivered in the Freemasons’ Hall, Edinburgh, 
May, 1872. By F. SratHam. 

From Old to New: a Sketch of the Present Religious Position. 
In Eight Lectures. By F. Srarnam. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 1872. 


Towards the close of the second of these volumes (page 153) the author 
makes the deliberate assertion that ‘the only absolute truth which we 
‘ may be said to be possessed of is that we experience sensations, and 
‘ that we have a desire (and this is really the most wonderful and un- 
‘ accountable fact of all) to account for those sensations.’ It would not 
be impossible to anticipate this hopeless Pyrrhonism, when discussing 
with the author many of the speculations which he appears to have 
inflicted upon some Edinburgh audiences. Still his courtesy, his can- 
dour, fine sentiment, gentle recognition of the excellence of the old faiths 
for their time of day, and for the unenlightened barbarians who were 
born before geology and spectroscopes, and his genuine appreciation 
of the pathetic beauty, courage, and nobility inspired by belief in 
the personal character and Divine Fatherhood of the Eternal, might 
often lead one to hope that there was something better than blank 
materialism in his philosophy, and that his sanctum sanctorum was 
something sweeter than a dead-house, and the instruments and sacra- 
meats of his worship at least one step above dissecting knives and 
the ghastly interior of the human frame. It is well to be undeceived 
from the first. The volumes have given us great pain, from the evidence 
they supply of a fine nature entangled in-a maze of cruel doubt and 
perilous unrest, obviously feeling its way through an African jungle of 
nameless horrors, and benevolently warning those who are not pro- 
vided with pachydermatous covering to keep in the open uplands, or to 
dream on in their easy chairs, and leave the onward progress to others. 

The idea that pervades these two volumes is that Christianity is a gone 
delusion, that it is only a sacred corpse, once inhabited by a human 
spirit, that ‘ Evangelicalism succeeded, because there were a great num- 
‘ ber of individuals fit to be appealed to by it. Its real force was spent 
‘ on the individual; all that remained of it to form a system was but the 
‘dregs, or the barrel, after the contents were discharged.’ (‘ Social 
Growths,’ page 17). With many euphemisms the author insinuates that 
believers in Christianity are practically insane. He only wishes to draw 
‘ tender consideration, not ‘derision’ upon the strange delusion of men 
professing faith which they belie in their practice ; but nevertheless there 
is a screw loose in those intelligent men who abide by the old faith. 
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‘ Christianity in Great Britain is, blind though it may be to the fact, 
‘tottering to its fall; a fact not to be pronounced or admitted tri- 
‘ umphantly or sorrowfully, but solemnly and earnestly.’ Even Theism 
and Pantheism and dogmatic Atheism are dealt with as equally un- 
satisfactory, and calculated to lower, not to exalt, the reverence or ethical 
capacity of the human unit. 

it is very wonderful that a man, whose only absolute truth is the fact 
that we have sensations, should be so blind to the faets of human life 
as this writer is, ‘solemnly and earnestly.’ Christianity exhausted and 
moribund, and fit, as far as the élite are concerned, for the dissecting 
room! Does he not see that in the Roman form it never had so many 
assionately devoted and believing adherents, never numbered anything 
Fike so many men of exalted powers, not schoolmen merely pledged by 
acute dialectic to reach foregone conclusions, but scientific savans and 
penetrating discoverers of the secrets of nature? Does he not see 
that notwithstanding its divisions the Church of England never in- 
cluded so many who were devoutly, profoundly in earnest about the 
essential truths and work of Christianity ? that all the forces of Free 
Church life have developed within the last generation an intensity of 
conviction and a breadth of work rivalling and even surpassing the 
national organization of the Church, that missionary enthusiasm was 
scarcely ever so developed as it is at this moment, and that Christian 
principle is at the back of the 10,000 forces and the huge machinery now 
at work for the mitigation of human suffering ? These gentlemen who so 
olitely grieve over the death of Cliristianity, and who know so much of 
its history, and imagine themselves to have unriddled all its mysteries, 
and interpreted in the light of their own philosophy all its phenomena, 
forget that the rationalizers have been busy on this task ever since the 
days of Celsus and Porphyry. In this journal we have certainly had 
occasion to criticize a dozen recent attempts which are mutually in- 
compatible. Comte, Feuerbach, Mackay, Buckle, Strauss, Spencer, and 
the rest cannot all be right in their interpretation of the mysterious 
fact of this persistency of Christian life. In their fussy readiness to 
explain the demise of Christianity they befool themselves into an utter 
misconception of the facts. This writer appears to us to have not the 
clearest idea of what the essence of Christianity ever was, or now is. He 
is fond of the foolish disparagement due to charging the teaching of 
Christ on the Essenes, and calling the main ethical elements of 
4 ‘Hebraic conceptions.’ In a passage of almost terrible 
eloquence he describes the great and noble deeds of mystics and heroes 
of the monastic ages, and adds (page 70)‘they are the witnesses fer 
‘ what Hebraism, hewn as it were from the desert rocks of Sinai, purified 
‘in the tribulation-furnace of Babylon, could do for those who in their 
‘ destruction of Roman authority, were the ignorant avengers of Hebra- 
‘istic blood.’ But why should he utterly ignore throughout the grand 
transcendental facts which were revealed by that which was a com- 
pound of sensation, and more than sensation? How could a man with the 
* De Imitatione Christi’ in his hand, reiterate the euckoo note of Hebraic 
ideas and maxis? All that he recognises as the essence of Pauline 
Christianity is ‘ the necessity of righteousuess and the equality of man;’ 
and that with the Epistle to the Romans (chapters viii. and ix. especially) 
in his hand. These were no more essential to Christianity thon they 
were to Buddhism or Mohammedanisu:. But the mode in which he 
charges either effete superstition o1 gross inconsistency upon modern 
Christians is their belief in Providence and prayer, evupled with coinci- 
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dent belief inhuman thrift and effort. He jokes about the illness of the 
Prince of Wales and the prayer for his recovery, and says that to have 
been consistent the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Spurgeon, &c.. 
and not Sir W. Gull or Sir W. Jenner, should have received the 
honours and thanks of the nation. The utter misconception of prayer 


from the Christian standpoint is grievous. That the prayers of the 
nation ought not to have been answered through the added skill of the 
physicians and nurses; that God is conceived, even by any Hebraic or 
Christian mind, to have acted without means, is too gross to be passed 
over in silence. 

One of the most remarkable portions of the second volume is the 
endeavour of Mr. Statham to maintain that the emotions expressed with 
such overwhelming force in the great iu iieval hymn, Dies ire, dies 
illa, may be reproduced by the positive philosophy, and all this without 
a recognition of the fact of sin and the need of pardon. The obliquity 
and ingenuity of this parody on our deepest religious convictions is only 
paralleled by the curious enumeration of what he calls the social out- 
growths of the nineteenth century. ‘These destructive and reconstructive 
forces are ‘ Republicanism, ’‘ Commercialism,’ ‘ Evangelicalism,’ ‘ Byron- 
ism!’ ‘Humanitarianism.’ He holds that the last tendency, ending in 
making the well being of humanity rather than the glory of God the 
guiding star of exertion, the end of our religious life, will be the final 
solution of the problem of the ages. That Ciristianity was completely 
metamorphosed, and its main principles ‘absorbed’ before it became 
the relizion of Rome, is one of his pet ideas; but he does not see that 
some things in what is called Christianity, now, may be ‘ absorbed,’ and 
that without shifting the grand axis of the religious life, or really dis- 
turbing the centre of gravity of the entire system, it is bidding fair to 
swallow up and absorb into itself all the living tendencies of humanity, 
and to make more and more potent the transcendental and supernatural 
realities which it reveals to human intelligence. 


Contemporary Essays on Theology. By the Rev. Joun Hunt. 
Author of ‘ An Essay on Pantheism.’ Strahan and Co. 

Mr. Hunt is a very fearless thinker, an accomplished theological 
scholar, and an astute controversialist. He fears no foe, and strikes 
straight with no gloved hand. We would at any time agree with him 
rather than differ from him ; but as we cannot agree with everybody, he 
is the kind of antagonist that we greatly prefer. If unceremonious in 
speech, he is courteous in feeling, and fair in the use of his weapons. 
He neither denounces his antagonists, nor sentimentalizes over them. 
He tells them when he thinks them wrong, and bids them give an 
account of themselves. And if he thinks that those who are fighting by 
his side are either incompetent or unfair, he does not weakly imagine 
that he helps their cause by covering their defect—he boldly exposes it— 
and pays the common antagonist the compliment of letting him hear the 
rebuke. Heis strongcnough toneed neither liesnordiplomacy. Mr. Hunt’s 
theology is that of the advanced Broad Church School; from much of it 
therefore we differ. His ecclesiasticism is of Dean Stanley’s Erastian 
type; with scarcely any of itcan weaccord. Both his theology and his ad- 
vocacy of the Establishment are manly and outspoken. We are, however, 
surprised to find a man like Mr. Hunt saying, concerning the Episcopal 
Church, ‘ that disestablishment, under the circumstances, would be some- 
‘ thing like destruction.’ If it really be so—which we do not think—it is a 
most terrible condemuation of the system, a terrible testimony to thedegree 
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inwhich secular elements have honey-combed thestructure of the spiritual 
fabric. Other churches in England exist without State support. Epis- 
copal churches elsewhere do the same, and if it really be so that to with- 
draw State support from the English Episcopal Church would be to 
destroy it, it is certainly not worth preserving as a Church. Let it perish, 
if its spiritual vitality is so adulterated as this. We will not, however, 
believe even Mr. Hunt’s verdict against himself. ‘On the other hand,’ 
he says, ‘it is admitted that there are crying evils in the Church, and 
‘these are so bound up with the existing Establishment that the removal 
‘ of them is hopeless, while the present connection between Church and 
‘State continue.’ Again we rub our eyes. Does Mr. Hunt, then, deli- 
berately make up his mind that such evils as he refers to shall continue 
in os for the sake of the State connection. Let our readers turn 
to Mr. Hunt’s description of patronage in the first of the essays and judge 
for himself. It is simply terrific that for the sake of political patronage, 
a minister of the Church will tolerate this (p. 15)—‘ Any unscrupulous 
‘man may get a living if he has sufficient courage to make a venture, or 
‘sufficient want of principle to render him insensible to the results that 
‘may possibly follow.’ He tells us that it was no better just after the 
Reformation, and quotes the outcries of Archbishop Sandys, Bisho 
Jewel, Penny, and others. Yet, hopeless of a remedy, he will wala 
the system that tolerates this. Nay, he praises his Church for what to 
most earnest men will seem a damning fault. ‘ The one great advantage 
‘of the Church of England, at the present hour, is its indifference to 
‘ theological dogmas.’ Has a Church of Christ really come to this? Let 
readers turn, however, from such desperate paradoxes to the far more 
valuable essays on theology, in which Mr. Hunt’s own studies and 
acquirements sufficiently refute bis paradox about dogma. Most of 
these papers appeared in the Contemporary Review ; they are well worth 
preservation in a collected form. 


Half Truths and the Truth: Lectures on the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Prevailing Forms of Unbelief, eonsidered in Relation 
to the Nature and Claims of the Christian System. By the 
Rev. J. M. Mannine, D.D., Boston. London: Dickinson 
and Higham. 


This is an American theological work of the best order; clear and 
neryous in style, and generous and liberal in feeling, while it is equally 
decided and uncompromising in its treatment of opponents. The reader 
is gratified by the large acquaintance displayed by the writer, with the 
wide field of his investigations, and no less by the abundant evidence of 
painstaking — and general accuracy in his statements. 

‘Infidelity,’ the author understands to mean infidelity to Christ ; 
originally, no doubt, applied to those who had apostatized from His 
authority, but now fairly including all who refuse to acknowledge it; 
and if men, finding no fault with the name itself, still complain of the 
odium it brings on them and their opinions, let them, he retorts, live it 
down, if the odium be undeserved, and so transform, as indeed the 
Christian has done, the name of reproach into a name of honour. 

Indefinite in number as may be the varieties of forms which infideli 
assumes, there are yet, according to our author, two main forms of it to 
which all the others bear a relation, whether of subordination or of 
partial development, viz., Pantheism and Positivism. Even Deism forms 
no exception to this classification: when not sustained by a force mightier 
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than its own, it is ever, as it were, slipping down either by the one side 
of the triangle to Pantheism, or by the pr in to Positivism. Atheism, 
Dr. Manning does not mention; we suppose, because being per se 
simply a denial, it is no system at all, not even ‘an infidelity,’ and has, 
properly speaking, no speculative existence. Each of these forms of 
infidelity is, according to our author, the natural outcome, apart from the 
restraining grace of God, of the reasonings of one or other of the two 
classes of minds distinguished by most philosophers; the @ priori, 
deductive or idealistic, and the @ posteriori, inductive or empirical; such 
minds as Plato, Descartes, and Hamilton displaying the former; 
Aristotle, Bacon, and Mill the latter tendency. Having brought us 
thus far, the author rather abruptly takes leave of empirical infidelity, 
Positivism, and announces his intention of devoting the lectures 
exclusively to a review of Pantheism, or idealistic infidelity. We may 
express the hope, that he will soon complete the task he has obviously 
set himself by the publication of an equally interesting and instructive 
series of lectures on Positivism. 

A touching account of the life of Spinoza, in Lecture I., is followed by 

a rapid survey of the ancient philosophies; with the object of showing 
that, while there are doubtless abundant indications of a Pantheistic 
drift in some who wrote long before Spinoza, he was the first to combine 
these into a definite and self-consistent system, and so may be regarded 
as the real founder of Pantheism. Here the author’s treatment of the 
Greek schools appears to us less satisfactory, and more at secondhand 
than perhaps any other section in the volume; in some measure, no 
doubt, owing to the narrow limits he was obliged to observe. Lecture II. 
enters more at length into Spinoza’s method and results, discussing also 
his intellectual relations and obligations to Descartes. The third lecture is 
assigned to the ‘German succession,’ more especially to Kant (not intro- 
duced as himself a Pantheist, but as necessary to a full understanding of 
his followers), Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel; while the fourth observes the 
results of the application of the same speculations to Christology and the 
Christian records, by Strauss and the Tiibingen school. The four suc- 
ceeding lectures, in which the author has put forth his entire strength, 
treat of ‘the culture which Pantheism legitimates,’ as represented by 
Goethe, the ‘ hero-worship’ of Carlyle, the ‘ self-worship’ of Emerson, 
and the ‘ Theism with a Pantheistic drift’ of Theodore Parker. <A con- 
cluding lecture sums up results, and draws together the threads of the 
argument. 

Leaving all detailed criticism, we find that two considerations, espe- 

ciaily, have been ever present with, and helpful to the author; the 

rst, that the clear and complete statement of an error furnishes its best 
refutation. The second, that the only deliverance from the mazes of 
Pantheistic philosophy is to be found in the necessary or intuitional truths 
insisted on by Reid and the Scottish school, to which we may add, the 
belief in moral evil. 

Dealing, towards the close, with some of the supposed intellectual 
merits and recommendations of Pantheism, the writer maintains that the 
infinity of God by no means involves Pantheism, seeing that finitude does 
not create, but, on the contrary, limits or restrains personality, rendering 
it thus imperfect. Its boasted comprehensiveness is denied, for ‘it allows 
‘room for the thinking faculty alone; affirms that all truth les within 
‘the conscious action of this single power; and on so narrow, so in- ° 
‘ sufficient a basis, it attempts to construct a philosophy of the universe 
‘and of God’ (p. 377). The Pantheistic doctrine of the Diyine imma- 
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nency in nature, if it ennobles the good, also glorifies the bad that isaround , 
us, while the Christian poet, knowing that God is not really the same 
thing as nature, is free, in painting nature as Divine, to choose only such 
objects as are fit emblems of the Divine character. So, again, if great 
men have lent the lustre of their names to Pantheism, many still 

eater have withstood its seductive influences; Kant was greater than 

egel, and Descartes than Spinoza. The real causes of the popularity of 
Pantheism the writer takes to be that, as a system, it legitimates dis- 
orders when these are rife, as towards the beginning of this century ; or, 
falls in harmoniously with the deification of intellect, which may be 
assumed as one of the characteristics of times such as ourown. ‘The ulti- 
mate test of this, as of all systems, moreover, must continue to be its moral 
fruits: provided, only, that the application of such test be not too rash; 
for the moral result of a system is not to be detected so much in the 
teacher as in his ordinary followers, seeing that ‘all men absorbed in 
‘thinking have that which will keep them steady, as they pace the 
‘ strange passage from birth to death.’ 


Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. Fourth Series. Vols. 
XXXIII., XXXIV., XXXYV. 

Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. By C. F. Ken, 
D.D., and F. Detrrszcu, D.D. 

The Books of the Kings. By C. F. Kem. Translated from the 
German by the Rey. James Martin, B.A. 

The Books of the Chronicles. By C. F, Kem. Translated from 
the German by Anprew Harper, D.D. 

The Book of the Prophet Daniel. By C. F. Keir. Translated 
by Rev. C. M. Easton, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 

Dr. Keil’s introduction to the Books of Kings, though far from being so 
elaborate as that of Dr. Bahr, embodies. the same general conclusions 
in reference to the sources from which this prophetical compilation was 
made. ‘They are not merely national archives, but historical judgments. 
‘The life and actions of the kings are judged with unfettered candour 
‘and impartiality.’ The faults of Solomon and of Elijah are not con- 
cealed; and the author was obviously conscious of the faithful and 
conscientious employment he had made of the prophetical writings to 
which he refers. No attempt whatever is made by Dr. Keil to conceal, 
to extenuate, or to reduce the supernatural element in the careers of 
Elijah and Elisha; on the contrary, fine and oe vindication of 
this whole cycle of miracle is not wanting. The commentary involves 
grammatical exposition and an abundance of historical information ; 
not, however, containing one-third of the matter of Bihr’s greater work, 
on which we have also commented. a 

The volume on the Chronicles is prefaced with a brief introduction to 
what are termed the hagio-graphic historical books of the Old Testament, 
in which the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah are discriminated 
from the Books of Samuel, Kings, Ruth, as being less historical on the 
grand scale, and more didactic; aiming less to exhibit the full develop- 
ment of the theocracy than those individual points of view which 
illustrate the general principle of God’s government of His people. Dr. 
Keil fixes the authorship of the Chronicles after the exile, but he 
vindicates their historical characters against the vehement attack of 
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De Wette, although conceding and explaining the extraordinary 
{naccuracy of the numbers. 

The Book of Daniel is more elaborately dealt with by the venerable 
commentator; and twenty pages are devoted to an interesting discussion 
of its genuineness. This cannot for a moment be compared either in 
extent or learning with Hengstenberg’s elaborate treatment of the same 
subject, or with Dr. Pusey’s vindication of the antiquity, historical 
character, and authenticity of this book. Dr. Keil, has, however, con- 
tended with great ability against its origination in the age of the 
Maccabees ; the details of this argument it is impossible for us here to 
dilate upon. We are a little disappointed with what we cannot help 
regarding as the one-sided character of the exposition throughout. One 
might almost suppose that no other interpretation was possible than that 
which has been adopted by our author, and not the smallest effort is 
made to reduce the difficulties involved in the stupendous nature of the 
miractes recorded in the Book of Daniel. Many of the historical 
difficulties are admirably solved, although in the long and elaborate 
discussion upon the person and relationships of Belshazzar, no notice 
whatever is taken of the extraordinary discovery and explanation of the 
Rawlinsons. Four highly interesting essays occur at the close of the 
first part, one of which, on the four world-kingdoms, sustains with great 
learning the old patristic view which has been so much questioned by 
modern scholarship. Anti-supernaturalism may well contest this point, 
and we are thankful to Dr. Keil for his powerful argument. It would 
be impossible to convey any adequate idea of his exhaustive treatment 
of the question of ‘the seventy weeks.’ These three volumes are a 
valuable addition to the great Bibel-Werk of Keil and Delitszch, and 
appearing pari-passu with the colossal work of Lange, afford an interest- 
ing proof of the eager pursuit at the present time of great theological 
questions, and of the sound and enlightened judgment which guides the 
selections of the enterprising publishers. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. By Joun Pever Laner, 
D.D. Translated, enlarged, and edited by Puirir Scuarr, 
D.D., in connection with American scholars of various 
Evangelical denominations. Vol. VI. of the Old Testa- 
ment containing Ist and 2nd Books of Kings. T. and T. 
Clark. 1872. 

The Psalms. By Cari Mor, D.D. Translated 
from the German, with additions by Rev. Cuaries A. 
Brices, Rev. J. Forsyru, D.D., Rev. J. R. Hammonn, 
Rev. J. F. M‘Carpy. Together with a New Version of 
the Psalms and Philological Notes, by Nev. Tuomas J. 
Conant, D.D. T. and T. Clark. 1872. 

This Commentary on the Books of the Kings was published in 1868 b 
the Rev. Dr. Bahr, of Carlsruhe, the well-known author of the ‘Symboli 
des Mosaischen Cultus.’ It has been translated, enlarged, and edited 
by Edwin Harwood, D.D., and by the Rev. W. G. Sumner, B.A. Dr. 
Bahr has differed from the plans of his colleagues in the production of 
the ‘ Bibel-Werk’ in the second division of his exposition. Instead of 
furnishing a doctrinal and ethical exposition of every paragraph, as has ° 
been done in the other volumes of this great work—inasmuch as the 
exclusive and specific contents of the historical books is history, not 
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doctrine nor dogma, and inasmuch as that history bears on the develops 
ment of God’s planof salvation—a_ historical and ethical department has 
taken the place of the doctrinal and ethical column. 

The author, in an intzresting introduction, gives up the attempt to 
determine the authorship of these books, but discusses their sources with 
some elaboration. Three documentary sources are cited in the Books 
of Kings. Many parayraphs from them are repeated word for word 
in the Chronicles. Dr. Bahr regards these documents as the works 
of prophets rather than of court historiographers, and refutes at 
great length the positions of Delitzsch and Ewald as to the anti- 
quity and value of these public annals. He considers that the Books 
were written during the second half of the Captivity, and that the 
object of the author was to convince Israel that the only way to 
deliverance and freedom was by sincere repentance and firm ad- 
herence to the broken covenant. It is indisputable that the Books 
bear throughout a theocratic character. This lies in the nature of 
the history itself rather than in the views of its author. Dr. Bihr 
says, admirably: ‘To correct the only extant historical source, to change 
* the facts therein given into totally different ones, according to private 
‘ judgment and pleasure, is not to write, but to make history. He who 
‘ cannot accept the principle on which this history of the Kings is written, 
‘ or rejects it beforehand as erroneous, could no more write such a history 
‘ than the most learned Chinaman could write that of Germany.’ 

The exegetical notes, the chronological tables, and supplementary 
treatises of the translators greatly enhance the value of the sixth volume 
of this colossal undertaking. 

Dr. Moll on ‘The Psalms’ is the ninth* volume of Lange’s Old 
Testament Commentary, and will prove by no means the least valu- 
able of the series. We have been called so very frequently to express 
our opinion on new versions of, and new commentaries on, this portion 
of Holy Scripture, that it is almost unnecessary to say more than 
that we have in this volume specimens of every period and class 
of exposition; that we are enabled to form some kind of notion of 
the Patristic and Medieval Psalter, and of the strongly Messianic 
interpretation of the Puritan period; that we are admitted to the 
most recent discussions of the orthodox and rationalistic schools of 
modern criticism ; and are also presented with some of the best homiletic 
hints from early Fathers, from Puritan divines, and from modern preachers, 
not excepting some of the brightest and raciest suggestions from Mr. 
Spurgeon’s ‘Treasury of David.’ Dr. Schaff had intended to effect the 
translation of Dr. Moll’s commentary himself, but being unable to fulfil 
his intention, has divided the work among a group of very competent 
scholars. The general introduction discusses many questions that have 
elsewhere received abundant exposition, but pays special attention to the 
liturgical element in the Psalter, and the controverted musical expressions 
that occur in it,’and also reviews the use of the Psalms at different 
epochs in the history of the Church. Dr. Conant’s version and philological 
notes will add much to the value of the volume. 


The Genuineness and Authenticity of the Gospels. An Argument 
conducted on Historical and Critical Grounds. By B. A. 
Hinspacr, A.M., President of Hiram College. Cincinnati: 
Bosworth, Chase, and Hall. 1872. 


The author modestly disclaims any further originality in his treat- 
ment of this well-worn theme than what is due to the method in which 
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he has presented the familiar evidences of the existence of these priceless 
documents at the beginning of the second century. Without apparently 
= first-hand acquaintance with the principal German writers on the 
subject, he has made good use of the extensive English and American 
literature at his disposal, and has produced a well-reasoned and conclu- 
sive argument in favour of the credibility of the Gospel History. His 

eculiarity—if, indeed, it be such—is that he begins with our English 

ible, and traces back to the commencement of the second century the 
undoubted proof of the respect given to the four Gospels. He makes 
small account of the internal counter evidences on which some of the 


modern critics have laid much stress, but he has conducted his argument 
with skill, candour and success. 


What is Religion? A Protest against ‘ The Spirit of the Age.’ 
A Plea for the Reality of the Supernatural. By the Rev. 
R. W. Memuincer. Philadelphia: Claxton and Co. 


Present Issues; or Facts Observable in the Consciousness of the 
Age. By the Rev. R. W. Memmincer. Philadelphia: 
Claxton and Co.; London: Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Memminger is an American Episcopal clergyman, of very decided 
Evangelical views, and of considerable ability. In the first of these 
volumes he deals vigorously and practically with the speculative and 
scientific thought of the age. He postulates consciousness as the basis 
of all knowledge. Then submitting the religious consciousness to a prac- 
tical analysis, he recognises first the consciousness of the religious 
self, next the consciousness of God. The consciousness of nature is the 
only other object which we can know. Thus from consciousness alone he 
deduces Theism, the fear of God, sacrifice, and prayer. It is charac- 
teristic of modern thought that this, rather than external evidence, should 
be the entire platform of his demonstration of religion. Having com- 
pleted his analysis, he, in the second part of his work, forms a synthesis, 
which takes the form of the moral life, the religious life, or the Divine 
life, according as the ethical, legal, or spiritual elements of conscious- 
ness are predominant. ‘The chief instrumentality for bringing out the facts 
of the religious consciousness is Holy Scripture. Thus the reality of 
the facts of religion is demonstrated, and the truth and power of Chris- 
tianity as the power of God unto salvation is established. The book is 
able and timely. 

The second volume selects some of the prominent questions of the day 
for discussion. ‘The first chapter deals with the question of the Church, 
which Mr. Memminger maintains is the result, the natural necessity of 
man’s social nature in the religious sphere. The form of it is essentially 
a human expediency. ‘The constitution of the Church never is nr 
never can be a fixed one—each Church society is bound therefore to 

acknowledge the right to its own particular form of every other Church 
society—the bond being spiritual unity not ecclesiastical uniformity. Ina 
like spirit the author deals with Sacerdotalism as an unscriptural and 
tyrannous despotism, common to all religions, and injurious in all. Some 
wise remarks are made in the chapter on the Pulpit—which does not, 
according to Mr. Memminger, realize its full prerogative and power. 
Both volumes are practical and earnest, and deal, not in a speculative but 
in a utilitarian and effective way, with some of the most momentous 
questions of our times. 

NO. CXIV. 
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The Book of Genesis and part of the Book of Exodus. A Revised 
Version, with Marginal References and an Explanatory 
Commentary. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., late Dean of 
Canterbury. Strahan and Co. 1872. 

This volume has a melancholy interest. It is the first fragment of a 
large scheme of work, the continuation or completion of which was 
arrested by the hand of death. This portion of a revised version and 
explanatory commentary of the Old Testament is, moreover, incomplete 
in itself. Many of the most important topics, which Dean Alford had 
reserved for special excursus, cr intended to discuss in his Prolegomena 
to the several books, are thus passed over in a silence which seriously 
interferes with the value of the commentary. Thus it is clear that he 
ge ye the fragmentary character of the Pentateuch, and believed 
in the apparatus of Jehovist, Eloist, and Redactor, and, therefore, 
must have relinquished the ordinary view of the Mosaic authorship ; but 
itis by no means evident what particular view on this subject ultimately 
met with his acceptance. There is the same thorough honesty of expres- 
sion which has endeared him to the students of New Testament litera- 
ture. Progress in his great work would have manifested itself in a 
firmer grasp of the principles of Hebrew exegesis. The interpretations 
of the difficulties of Genesis are of the broad commen-sense kind, which 
revolts at all ‘rationalizing ’ of the narrative—such, for instance, as find- 
ing scientific views of cosmology dimly veiled in the first chapter, or 
geographical accuracy in the four rivers of the world having a common 
source, or historical verisimilitude in the life of ‘ the Man,’ or his fal! from 
original righteousness, which is ‘as much in the region of parable as 
‘when we read of the householder who planted a vineyard and let it 
* out, or the certain man who came seeking fruit on his fig-tree.’ 

He tends towards the most literal interpretation, as in the record of 
‘the sons of God,’ and ‘ the daughters of men,’ and in the universality 
of the deluge so far as it was conceived by the authors of the two (7) 
accounts. He boldly states that the New Testament exaggerates the 
strength of Abraham’s faith, and that of Sarah, in the matter of Isaac’s 

romised birth, and he resists as profanation that Abraham saw Christ, 
| faith, in the lamb that he said God would provide for offering. He 
repudiates the common reference of ‘Shiloh,’ in Gen. xlix., to the 

Messiah, although ‘we have,’ says he, ‘ this hardly deniable meaning, 

‘ that the royal pre-eminence of Judah should wax onward til! He who 

‘ was to be sent should come, then attaining its climax in the obedience 

‘ of the nations to Him whose name is, for whatever reasons, SHILOH.’ 

In his note on the crucial verse in Exodus vi. 3, he opposes Knobel’s 
theory, and maintains that the xame Jehovah had been long in use, but 
that its full significance was only brought out at this crisis. Through- 
out his work Dean Alford makes much use of Knobel’s and Kalisch’s 
commentaries, often quoting them entire. His tone of reverence, his 
freedom from asperity, and honest desire to sbirk no difficulty, render 
the volume interesting and readable. The inferences that from his admis- 
sions may be easily drawn by the adverse critic are obviously in the 
direction of lowering the authenticity of the narratives, and resting on 
their moral significance. He has, however, simply carried into more 
debateable ground the principle that he fully applied to the analagous 
phenomena of the New Testament. The volume is much bolder in its 
treatment of these books than is that of the Speaker's Commentary, and 
from the peculiar and painful circumstances under which it is published 
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must not be compared with that publication in point of learning or 

finish. If Dean Alford had been permitted to complete his task, he 

_ we believe, have given a great impetus to the study of the Old 
estament. 


Cathedra Petri. The Political History of the Great Latin Patri- 
archate. Book XIV. From the Death of Innocent III. 
to the Dawn of the Reformation. By Tuomas Greenwoon, 
M.A. Dickinson and Higham. 


The fourteenth book forms the sixth volume of this comprehensive 
work, and is devoted to an elaborate review of the political and eccle- 
siastical history of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. On the 
death of Innocent III., perhaps the most astute, commanding, and un- 
scrupulous of the mediwval Pontiffs, in whose hands the Papal sceptre 
became at once sublime and terrible, it might have been supposed that 
the political principles which he had carried to such extremes, in losing 
their personal embodiment, would have lost their vitality; but as 
Mr. Greenwood has shown with great ability and learning, the funda- 
mental principles of theocratic government were too surely established 
by the boundless ambition and Titanic energy of Innocent. The fearful 
and deadly conflict between the Empire and the Papacy, which terminated 
in the utter extinction of the Hohenstauffen dynasty, was prepared for 
by the shrewd policy of Innocent. Mr. Greenwood has given a very inte- 
resting sketch of the rise of the two great mendicant orders of St. Francis 
and St. Dominic; and we have never seen the story of Frederick II. and 
his descendants told with greater force, or elaborated with more care. 
Dean Milman unquestionably lavished upon this period and conflict both 
his eloquence and his mastery of historic detail; but Mr. Greenwood has 
reproduced the narrative from first-class authorities, and with great 
success. We quote a sentence or two, characteristic both of the force 
and the purpose of this masterly work :—‘ Thus perished, by a murder 
* of unparalleled atrocity, the last scion (Conradin) of a dynasty, which, 
‘ for a period of a hundred and twenty years, has stood foremost among 
‘the sovereigns of Europe—a race great in counsel and in action, 
‘endowed with a largeness of views which might have reformed the 
‘ world, but for the irreconcilable discrepancy of the principle of their 
‘ government with the theocratic scheme of Rome.’ ... . ‘The 
* tragical death of Conradin is, perhaps, the most signal instance in the 
‘ history of the world, of the triumph of wrong over right, of vice and 
‘ violence over youth and innocence—a triumph, too, achieved by the 
‘ direct procurement of one who proclaimed himself the representative of 
‘the Divine justice upon earth.’ 

The author from this point proceeds to sketch the Papal policy in 
France during the thirteenth century, in which he has occasion, of course, 
to pourtray the character, the courage, the crusade, and the ecclesiastical 
policy of Louis IX., and to explain the political complications which led 
that most devout and canonized Catholic prince, St. Louis, to be chiefly 
instrumental in the foundation of the liberties of the Gallican Church. 

The chapter on the Papal government in Englend in the thirteenth 
century is instructive and well arranged. After completing this general 
survey, the author proceeds to discuss the struggle between the Papacy 
and Philip the Fair, and the marvellous succession of events which led 
to the fall of Boniface VIII. He writes the history of that which has often 
been termed the Babylonian exile of the Papacy at Avignon and that of the 
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greatschism. This is followed by two charters on the decline of the Inno- 
centian scheme of government relating to the nations of the Latin Com- 
munion. Mr. Greenwood has left to the ecclesiastical historian the 
development of the religious revolution that was then imminent; but his 
discussion of the political history of the great Latin patriarchate bids 
fair to rival in interest and importance Dean Milman’s ‘ History of Latin 
Christianity.’ 


Theology for Children. By Marx Evans. H. Sotheran. 


A few words from the preface to this interesting volume will explain 
its drift. ‘ Human relationships,’ says Mark Evans, ‘ are sacramental in 
‘the education of the young. ‘To children, the loving strength of a 
‘ father, the tender sympathy of a mother, the helping hand of a brother 
‘ older than themselves are realities, and enable them to appreciate and 
* enter into those Divine relationships in which they share, and of which 
‘ these earthly forms are but the shadow and the sign.’ Again, the author 
has tried to make ‘ God and Christ real to children,’ and underthe headings 
of ‘Our Father in Heaven,’ ‘The Son of God,’ ‘God’s Holy Spirit,’ 
‘The Temptations of Jesus,’ ‘The Ministry of Jesus,’ ‘The Death and 
Victory of Jesus,’ ‘The Fruits of Victory,’ and ‘Our Father’s Home,’ he 
has presented, in most simple and familiar language, the deepest mys- 
teries of revelation and the sweetest promises of God. He calls the 
whole ‘Theology for Children,’ and justifies his title by teliing his 
youthful audience that ‘theology is that which makes them understand 
* about their Father in heaven; about His own dear Son Jesus Christ, 
‘ our Saviour, Deliverer, and King; about the blessed Spirit that makes 
* the Father and the Son one in the highest, truest sense, and by making 
‘ them one with Jesus, leads them back to God, and gives them the right 
* to call heaven their Father’s home.’ Notwithstanding the extreme 
simplicity of these pages, we fancy that there are many children of an 
older growth who will heartily thank Mark Evans for his sweet, holy, 
gentle words. 


Sermons Preached in Trinity Church, Glasgow. By Witt1aM 
PutsrorD, D.D. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 


This volume is dedicated to ‘the Congregation of Albany Street 
‘ Church, Edinburgh,’ as a memorial of eight years’ ministry among them 
by the author. These eight years were fertile in the rich results of a 
ministry of unusual intellectual and spiritual suggestiveness. The 
Albany Street pulpit was during the greater part of it a centre of 
remarkable attractiveness. Dr. Pulsford’s influence extended far beyond 
his own congregation, so that he came to wield a special power in Kdin- 
burgh. His sermons, especially on Sunday evenings, drew to hear him 
men of all churches, and some of none, and were particularly acceptable 
to the students of the university. His quiet thoughtfulness and impres- 
sive expositions of Christian principles found eager listeners among 
the more reflecting of their number. The perplexities of life were 
met with a sober, practical wisdom, and the thorny difliculties of intel- 
Jectual doubt were threaded with patient, penetrative insight. The 
pressure on young and generous minds of the seemingly insoluble 
problems of the life of faith was lightened by the sympathy of a mind 
which had learnt in experience how they might be met and surmounted. 
Taking his stand on the ‘foundation which no man can lay or hath laid,’ 
the preacher expounded —— that were common to all churches 
that can be called Christian. Christianity was exhibited not as a system 
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of dogmas and metaphysical theories, but as the expression of the living 
relations with the Divine, in which the family of mankind are, or into 
which they may be brought. In it was found the key to unlock all 
mysteries, the revelation that brought light into all dark places. The 
revelation was summed in a Person—the Person of Christ, the Son of 
God and Son of Man, the Eternal Revealer, who, by His nature, is the 
Mediator between God and Man. The unity and universality of the 
Christian faith as fitted to regenerate the whole nature of man, as 
renewing by developing into its normal relations the entire character of 
the individual, was exhibited with a directness and simplicity that spoke to 
the heart and conscience, as well as to the reason of his hearers. Sympathy, 
with freedom in thought, in inquiry, in criticism, was shown to be itself 
the result of Christian discipline. The freedom could be employed 
fearlessly because there was a foundation laid that made room for its 
fullest exercise, because Christianity embodied the most comprehensive 
truth. The reconciliation thus effected between the intellectual and 
religious life was felt by many to be something that was very 
precious. But the truths proclaimed were the old Bible truths. Man’s 
self-destruction by his own sin, and his redemption through the love of 
God, manifested forth in Christ, who redeemed man by becoming man, 
that He might endure the fierce penalty of a world’s guilt, were pro- 
claimed without faltering. It was by exhibiting the positive truths of 
Christianity that Dr. Pulsford won the influence he exercised. He could 
be catholic and charitable, not from indifference, but because the prin- 
ciples and truths he held fast, included and gave account of all that 
is best in human life and experience. ‘The sermons published in 
this volume illustrate the characteristics of which we have spoken. 
They were all preached in Albany Street Church, and though but a 
handful out of a multitude, they are representative of the preacher’s 
style of thought—of the style of thought, however, rather than the 
style of the entire sermon. The published sermons have been written 
out long after delivery, they having been preached at the first from 
brief notes. The thoughts are thus preserved, but the differences in 
expression and illustration are numerous and considerable. They are 
more carefully refined, but what they have thereby gained in polish, 
they have perhaps lost in the spontaneity characteristic of the preached 
discourses. But they present a store of beautiful thoughts rich 
in suggestion, in which we can see the results, though we ma 
have none of the processes, of a profound Christian philosophy. Their 
simplicity is that of depth, not of shallowness ; of intellectual wealth, not 
of mental poverty. The volume is one to be lingered and pondered over, 
rather than to be hastily read and tossed aside. The reader who does 
the former will not fail of his reward. 


Sermons on Living Subjects. By Horace Busuneti. Sampson 
Low and Co. 


A new volume of Dr. Bushnell’s will commend itself to thousands, 
besides ordinary sermon readers. The strongly-marked individuality of 
the man, his fearless thinking, his reverent and sympathetic soul, and 
the penetrating power with which he opens to us the mysteries of being, 
together with a certain penchant for themes not in the ordinary line of 
the preacher's or theologian’s thoughts, which give something like 
originality to his disquisitions, are the great attractions of his books. Dr. 
Bushnell cares but little for academic niceties of expression or culture. 
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He thinks strongly, urges his meanings with intensity, and often, 
therefore, with a brusqueness—not to say uncouthness—of idiom that is 
calculated to produce a shock on the nerves of academic purists. ‘These 
sermons are miscellaneous; several of them were preached in the chapel of 
Yale College to the students. They are full of freshness, and force, and 
fire, commonly dealing with special aspects rather than with entire 
themes, and, with great ingenuity, evolving striking and cumulative 
lessons. The sermon on ‘ Feet and Wings,’ setting forth the plodding 
ways of reason, and the soaring ways of faith, may be taken as an illus- 
tration. It is a volume full of strong, original, practical thinking ; 
eminently a religious book in the best and highest sense of the term. 


Heresy and Christian Doctrine. By E. pe Pressensé, D.D. 
Translated by AnntE Harwoop. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The subject of Dr. de Pressensé’s new volume exhibits the foundation 
in the early thought of the Church, of the theology, true and false, which 
constitutes the science of its religious life. The preceding volumes, on 
‘The Life and Work of Our Lord,’ and on the ‘ Martyrs and A pologists,’ 
of the early Caurch, set forth its foundation in the facts of carly Church 
history. The three volumes are a trilogy of very brilliant scholarship, 
eloquent exposition, and profound spiritual philosophy. M. de Pressensé 
is thoroughly versed in the controversies of the present day, and above 
most men can test their character by the history and thought of the 
past. His really great work derives its peculiar value from his equal 
familiarity with both. It is much more than a history—it is an illustra- 
tion, through history, of theological thought and speculation. 

As Dr. de Pressensé justiy says—‘ Of all the topics of the day, none is 
‘ of graver importance than the early history of Christianity, and the foun- 
‘ dation of the Church.’ And this not only in relation to the authori- 
tative revelation of Christianity, and the validity of our possession of 
it, but as exhibiting the way in which dogmas have had their genesis 
and have been tested. There is nothing more instructive than the per- 
— reproduction of exploded heresies. ‘To a student of the history of 

hristian theology, it is sometimes most amusing to see the haste and 
importance with which men will rush into print to proclaim their discovery 


’ of some grand objection to the revelation of the Bible, or to the accepted 


dogmas of the Christian Church, as if the fate of Christianity were 
henceforth sealed ; whereas, in slightly-varying forms, tle self same dis- 
covery has been announced to the world a dozen times, and most probably 
in the early years of Christianity, and has been examined, and tested, 
and discredited, so that it has subsided into disregard and contenipt, 
until the oblivious waters of time have rolled over it, and it is resusci- 
tated for the renewal of the process. 

The early antagonists of Christianity—Porphyry, Ceisus and Julian— 
have had few rivals since in learning and subtle powers. ‘There is 
nothing new under the sun; least of all in the conflict of theological 
dogmas. The best answer to most of them isa history such as this. 
Solvitur ambulando is eminently true of Christianity. Its problems 
have been solved as it has pursued its; course through the world; its 
truths have been established, and its;‘trrors eliminated by passing 
through the minds of tens of thousands ‘of the acutest thinkers that the 
world has produced. 

Into the details of the present volume it is impossible to enter. Great 
systems of thought—orthodox or heretical-—are not to be discussed in a 
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few sentences. We can say only that M. de Pressensé describes and 
discusses, historically and philosophically, the Gnosticism of the three 
great schools of thought—Oriental, Jewish, and Hellenic; Intellectual, 
Ritual, aad Pantheistic. Christianity could hardly establish itself, and 
ought not to have done so without fierce conflicts. Gnosticism was a 
reaction of Judaism, or it was a reaction of Paganism against the new 
Christianity ; and on both lines it presented itself in various forms. 
Manicheism, the Judaizers of Montanism, the First Unitarians, the 
Alexandrine theology, the Greco-Roman school, the school of Carthage, 
&c., are all passed under review in a most masterly way. We know of no 
work treating of early Christianity that we could recommend to general 
readers or to theological students so succinct, complete, and satisfactory 
as this. It has a pertinence to present thought which is lacking in older 
histories. It approaches the learning of Neander without his cumbrous- 
ness, and the solid sense of Milman with the added synthesis, brilliancy, 
and eloquence of a Frenchman. We must add a word of commen- 
— of the very admirable way in which the translation has been 
one. 


Ecelesiastical Reform. Eight Essays by Various Writers. Edited 
by Orpy Suiptey, M.A. Longmans and Green. 


Mr. Shipley is not a pleasant writer; his style is rough and involved, 
his language towards opponents not very measured, and his ecclesiastical 
assumptions and tone are of that peculiar arrogance of which the 
allocutions of the Vatican have hitherto been /acile princeps, but of which 
bad eminence it is not likely to retain undisputed possession. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, as we, who are Nonconformists, agree with very much 
that he says about the defects and the false position of the Establishment, 
we are almost reluctant to avow our assent, lest we should be implicated in 
his arrogant spirit and priestly stand-point. It should not be a problem 
to Erasiian Evangelicals why orthodox Nonconformists and Voluntaries 
are in accord with the revolt of the sacerdotal party from State Esta- 
blishment. Both have a conception of the spiritual prerogatives of the 
Church of Christ. with which the conditions of State Establishment are 
utterly incompatible. Nonconformists can no more submit the doctrines, 
the ritual, and the discipline of the Church to the civil power than 
Sacramentarians can. They equally claim perfect freedom for its entire 
spiritual action. The very great difference between the two is this— 
while tjie Sacramentarian exercises his freedom in arrogant priestly 
assumptions, which would fain subordinate all State function and 
legislation to ecclesiastical control, the Nonconformist recognises the 
absolute supremacy and divine ordination of the State in its own proper 
sphere ; he puts forth uo sacerdotal pretensions, he simply claims to 
worship God in such way as approves itself best to his conscience or taste. 
The Anglican refuses to be subordinate, and claims to be dominant. The 
Congregationalist refuses to be subordinate, and would deem it equally 
a violation of God's order to be dominant. Of necessity he who 
struggles for the freedom of the Church has affinities, gué such struggle, 
with every man, Sacramentarian or Atheist, who also seeks it; but it 
searcely needs be said of Englisk Noneonformists they have no other 
point of contact or sympathy. 

A large part of Mr. Shipiey’s indictment against the Establishment as it 
now is, and against the State in its relations to it, rests entirely upon his 
sacerdotal assumptions ; for example, he denounces civil registrations of 
births as a sacrilegious invasion and desecration of the Church’s sacrament 
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of baptism, and civil marriages and divorces as a like desecration of 
the Church’s sacrament of marriage. His position is that the State is 
bound to admit the entire sacerdotal claim of the High Anglican party 
in the Establishment, and to conform all its relations to the Established 
Church, and all its Parliamentary legislation thereto; that is, it is at its 
spiritual peril that it practically recognises any claim of the Evangelical 
or the Broad Church party within the Church, or of Nonconformist, 
Jew, or Infidel without it. Of course, compromise is impossible to 
conscious Divine right, and argument is, therefore, at an end, save such 
as contends against the fundamental assumption of the Divine right itself; 
but it is curious to picture to oneself, with England as since the revolu- 
tion it has been, the practical effects of such ecclesiastical and religious 
legislation, as Mr. Shipley demands. Can he doubt that not only Laud 
and Strafford, but Charles I. also, would have had many successors, 
that is, if a second Cromwell had not made them impossibie? Speaking 
of Baptism and Holy Orders, he actually complains that ‘ the nation has 
‘indirectly substituted an official and political in the place of a religious 
‘qualification, for certain State privileges in the one sacrament. In the 
‘ other it has authorized an abandonment of position and aliberation from 
‘obligations, which, not having either imposed or sanctioned, the State 
‘(save legally) is simply incapable to dispense.’ So far as we can gather, 
Mr. Shipley denounces as sacrilege on the part of the State its entire 
course of legislation in the repeal of the religious disabilities of English 
non-episcopal citizens. It ought to have maintained, or tried to do so, 
Laud’s ‘ thorough.’ 

Another class of grievances of which Mr. Shipley complains are the 
restrictions which Establishment itself imposes. He would have all the 
prerogatives of an Establishment with none of its responsibilities. The 
State is simply to supply the money and the dignities, and to forbear 
the slightest control in their use. The Church is not too spiritual a 
thing to receive the temporalities of the State, but it is too spiritual to 
give any account of their use to the State. The earth may help the 
womun, but its action is to be restricted to help. Well, we sympathize 
with the resentment which Mr. Shipley feels at political patronage, Par- 
liamentary Jegislation, civil judicature, and fettered convocation. Because 
such thi:gs are intolerable to us we are Nonconformists, but in 
becoming such we have meekly and cheerfully relinquished all these 
temporalities; we have seen that it would be a simple infatuation, if not 
iniquity, to give property, even to a church, without an effective control 
of its application, and we have said that we prefer the freedom and relin- 
quish the money, which is precisely what so many who chafe at the rule 
of the State lack courage to do. 

There are other abuses which are not necessarily conditioned upon 
either Sacramentarianism or Establishment, and with respect to these we 
are in thorough sympathy with Mr. Shipley. One man may steal a 
horse while another may not look over a hedge. If any Nonconformist 
had ventured to use language of denunciation, not to say vituperation, 
one tithe as strong as that employed by Mr. Shipley, all the charges of 
all the bishops, all the leaders of all the Church newspapers for the next 
year, would not have sufficed for their reprobation. We could not wish 
for materials for a more terrible indictment han this book supplies. If 
the lecturers of the Liberation Society want either damning facts, or 
models of strong language, or justification of rampant ecclesiastical 
revolt against dignitaries, they need only take this as their text-book. 
And yet there is much in its statements and arguments for both 
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Churchmen, Nonconformists, and statesmen to ponder. With Mr. 
Shipley’s exposition of the ‘ Existing Relations between Church and 
State,” Mr. Blenkinsopp’s of ‘Convocations and other Synods,’ Mr. 
Chambers’ on ‘ The Decay of Discipline,’ Mr. Humble’s on ‘ Cathedrals 
and Chapters,’ Mr. Lea’s on ‘ The Rights of the Laity,’ Mr. Wood’s on 
‘Ecclesiastical Suits,’ Mr. Prichard’s on ‘Church Patronage,’ and Mr. 
Little’s on ‘Creeds in relation to Reform,’ can we wonder that religious 
England has so largely revolted from its Establishment, that its reform 
is the despair of even its best wishers, and that Disestablishment is the 
watchword of Churchmen and Statesmen as well as of Nonconformists. 


An Expositor’s Note-Book; or, Brief Essays on Obscure or 
Unrevealed Scriptures. By Samuren Cox. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Mr. Cox has devoted the !itgrary, as wei] as'tae professional, labour of 
his life to a minute and scholarly study af Holy, Scripture, some results 
of which have already *cen given theiwertd<in volumes» on the 
Eeelesiastes—‘ The Resurrection ‘Chaptes of tlhe First Epistle to the 
‘Corinthians,’ and the ‘ Private Letters of St. Paul and St. John,’ 
which by their freshness, penetration, and scholarly character, won 
attention and commendation from Biblical scholars. To these he has 
now added this volume of collected essays, which have appeared in re- 
ligious magazines. Mr. Cox has an almost instinctive affinity with ob- 
scurities and difficulties. With great patience, and often with great 
ingenuity, he evolves their meaning; which not unfrequently proves 
practically suggestive in an eminent degree. The danger is, lest con- 
scious ingenuity should be tempted to excess. From this, however, Mr. 
Cox’s good sense preserves him ; and he renders great service by his in- 
tellizent and reverent exploration of the bye-ways of the Bible. Some 
may be deterred from his volume by what may seem a morbid prepon- 
derance of such themes. ‘ The golden mice and emerods ;’ ‘ The cutting 
off of Malchus’ ear;’ ‘ Power on the woman’s head,’ &c., do not seem 
religiously very fruitful themes ; and yet ina natural and simple way 
Mr. Cox evolves valuable instruction from them. Other themes are 
more obviously important. Some are full of robust good sense, such as 
‘King Bramble’ and ‘ Paul as a working man;’ others of beauty 
and tenderness, such as ‘Little Children God's stronghold for 
troubled souls.’ Mr. Cox’s exegetical conscientiousness, fresh, uncon- 
ventional thinking, tender sentiment, and fine literary taste give a 
value to his papers which thoughtful minds and wearied hearts will 
alike appreciate. We have only commendations for such a book. 


A Commentary on the Psalms. In Two Vols. By GrorcE 
Puutties, D.D. Williams and Norgate. 1872. 


The first edition of this work appeared five and twenty years ago, at a 
time when German criticism was very little known, but very much dreaded 
and abused. During the long interval that has since elapsed, the author, 
while untiring in his efforts to promote the study of Hebrew and Syriac, 
has not been unmindful of the marvellous progress in Hebrew exegesis, 
The result is that his commentary is so far recast as to form a new work, 
which contrasts favourably with its predecessor. The author in his 
preface says that ‘It is distinguished from the former one, first, by 
‘the omission of the Hebrew text of the Psalms; secondly, by many 
‘corrections and amendments nevery part, which after a very careful ex- 
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‘amination appeared to be called for and necessary ; and thirdly, by the 
‘ removal of numerous passages of the old, and the substitution foe tee 
‘of a new commentary and new criticisms, which the progress of Hebrew 
‘scholarship during the last twenty years seemed, in my judgment, to 
‘require.’ 

any other changes not recorded by the author will be found in this 
new edition, some of which have consciously, and many more uncon- 
sciously, modified bis theological and exegetical views. 

In the first edition very limited use had been made of German 
authorities, while in the second all the most important grammatical, 
exegetical, and lexical works have been laid under tribute. This new 
feature has decidedly increased the value of the: work, which was for- 
merly strong only in the citation of Jewish authorities. Dr. Phillips 
shows in the present‘edition that he is especially conversant with the 
best Rabbinica! commentator? —Tbn; Para, Kimchi, Mendelssohn, Rashi, 
&e., and not less’so with thé wricitigs ‘of the’yreat Hebraists and exposi- 
tors, Hiipfeld. Hwasd, Hitzig,: Kamphdusén, ind Delitzsch. Notwith- 
standing bis thorovgh+acqaaintince with German critics, anda high 
appreciation of their unrivalled scholarship, the veteran author has not 
abandoned his old standpoint of moderate orthodoxy. These volumes 
are a good specimen of orthodox exegesis. Their tone and temper are 
always courteous and liberal. The charitable and Christian spirit which 
pervades the whole work cannot be surpassed. The author, while 
assigning their due merits to critics of another school, firmly but 
modestly adheres to his own judgment. Though we greatly admire his 
spirit and respect his scholarship, we are often at variance with his con- 
clusions. In regard to the authorship and date of the Psalms, the 
authority of the titles, and their Messianic exposition, we think him 
decidedly wrong. He supposes that David wrote the majority of the 
collection. He regards the authority of the New Testament in quot- 
ing passages as final in settling the authorship and sense, and secms to 
countenance the principle that when one part of the Psalm quoted refers 
to Christ, the whole refers to Him. Moreover, his explanation of many 
of the most difficult words and passages is unsatisfactory, e.g., of ben, 
Psaim ii. 12; the reading chasideka, xvi. 10; the interpretation of v. 3, 4, 
9 of Psalm xvii. of caari xxii. 16; the rendering of Ixxiii., 4; the 
assumption of the Messianic character of Ixxii., and the Davidic 
authorship of cx., aud the opinion that Psal-n cix. contains a series of 
imprecations which Jesus utters against Judas. : 

Dr. Phillips assigns too many Psalms to David, assumes too many to 
be Messianic, and attaches too much weight to tradition. The fact is 
that, notwithstanding ali modern influences, his views of exegesis 
belong to the past. While attracted by the new, he has never broken 
loose from the old. Hence the work has very much the appearance of 
a pateh-work, in which we find a great diversity of sentiments badly 
matched and unskilfully agglutinated. Passages which require the 
highest critical ability are unsatisfactorily handled, because he lacks 
the boldness which real power confers. In passing from these vohumes 
to the writings of Ewald, Hiipfeld, Hitzig, and Kamphausen, we feel 
that we are entering into another and higher region of exegesis, that we 
have come into contact with men wiio have passed beyond the forms and 
flexions of words, and penetrated into the soul of the language; with 
men who wade among difliculties or coullicting views with no feeble step 
or uncertain aim, who are bold aud steady because they are strong. 

The chief use of the present work lies in the analysis of words and 
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phrases, which will prove of essential service to those who possess only 
an elementary knowledge of the Hebrew language. Too much of it, 
however, is occupied with the explanation of such ctymological or 
syntactic principles as everyone should have mastered before be has 
entered upon the reading of the Psalms. Much valuable space is taken 
up with technicalities and minutiew which should be confined to the 
grammar and lexicon. The extracts from Rabbinical writers, and the 
constant reference to more critical and satisfactory sources, will be 
found helpful to the uninitiated. 


Emmanuel: An Essay on Isaiah vii.-—ix. 7. By T. J. Raven, 
D.D., of Emanuel College, Cambridge, Head Master of the 
Grammar School, and !.-°::ver of St. George’s, Great 
Yarmouth. 


Dr. Raven is the head master cf the Yarmouth Grammar School. 
This little book is devoted to the examination of the prophecies which 
refer to the coming of our Lord, and which are found in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth chapters of Isaiah. These prophecies have brought 
comfort to many hearts, and have served aiso as the debating ground to 
many minds. Jewish interpreters have, for obvious reasons, sought to 
show that their application was but of a restricted and temporal nature ; 
while others, who should have hailed the wider and more spiritual inter- 
pretation, have failed to grasp the deeper meaning contained in words, 
which have been to but too many ‘a stone of stumbling, and a rock of 
‘offence.’ Dr. Raven gives throughout a sound, as well as a scholarly, 
commentary on the portion of Scripture which he has sought to interpret. 

The feelings of a schoolmaster, perhaps, peep out in the quotation from 
the Pollio of Virgil, from which he infers the possibility of the ac- 
quaintance of the Mantuan bard with the hope which, at the time 
when he wrote, was swelling the heart of the Jewish nation. It is 
pleasant to find such a man employing his scanty leisure in Biblical 
research, thus showing that the minds of his pupils are brought under 
religious as well as scholastic influences. 


Die Lehre vom Logos in der Griechischen Philosophie. Von Dr. 
Max Hetyze, Hofrath und Professor. Oldenburg: Ferdi- 
nand Schmidt, 1872. Asher and Co. 


This is a very able and scholarly monograph on the doctrine of the 
Logos in Greek philosophy; yet it issomewhat misleading. Christians 
identify the Logos with the second Person of tle Trinity, and ‘the 
‘ doctrine of the Logos’ is therefore to them, the doctrine of the pre-in- 
carnate Word, the Word that became flesh. As Professor Heinze 
himself points out, the distinguishing characteristic of the Johannine 
and Christian doctrine which marks it off as distinct from the philosophi- 
cal speculations both of the East and the West is, just, that the Word 
became flesh. ‘The Logos of the Greeks was the mere impersonal Reason 
that was in the world, and that showed itself in the order and purpose 
of existence. The object of all Greek philosophy was to search after this 
element of rationality, to determine what it was, and what it did. It is 
the glory of the Greek philosophy, that it raised men’s thoughts to the 
supersensual, the intelligent, the rational, as the source of the things seen 
and temporal. Gradually, with successive thinkers, greater definiteness 
was given to that idea until the reason, Adyos or rods, in the world, 
became its most important factor. And the writer of John’s gospel 
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was probably to some degree influenced by the thoughts and conceptions 
of Greek phildlophy regarding the Logos. Nevertheless, it is not 
warrantable to identify the Logos of the latter with the Logos of the 
former, as the very title of Professor Heinze’s work does. We find in 
his book a clear and attractive account of the growth of the idea of the 
Reason that was in the world, regulating its movements and har- 
monizing its order from Heraclitus, onwards“through Aristotle and Plato 
to the Stoics, and from them afterwards to Philo and the Neoplatonists. 
Only in the hands of Philo do we find sufficient similarity to allow 
us to connect the Greek Logos with the Johannine. Previously 
to Philo the Logos was nothing but the rational element existing in 
things, and which received different forms from the various philosophers, 
but never the reality of Personality. Nevertheless Professor Heinze’s 
monograph is a valuable and a deeply interesting study. Not the least 
remarkable feature of it is the clearness with which we are made to 
see that the Logos or Reason of the Stoics of ancient Greece, is ve 


similar to the order or rationality which writers in our own day, parti-. 


cularly Strauss in his last work, attribute to the All, or the Universe, 
as being in and of it, and yet devoid of any substantial or personal 
existence of its own. Of course Professor Heinze does not suggest 
the analogy, but the thoughtful reader will not be able to avoid seeing it 
for himself. 


Faith and Free Thought. A Second Course of Lectures, delivered 
at the request of the Christian Evidence Society ; with a 
Preface by the Right {Rev. Samuen WiBerrorce, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The at merits of the first series of these lectures, and the interest 
felt in the subjects discussed, have carried them into a seventh edition. The 
present series seems to us to be even superior in the thoughtfulness and 
thoroughness of some of the discussions. Lectures like Canon Mozley’s, 
Sir Bartle Frere’s, Dr. Merivale’s, and others, for to mention any is 
somewhat invidious, are really valuable contributions to the Christian 
argument. It is much easier to sneer at them than to answer them. 


Christliche Apologetik auf Anthropologischer Grundlage. Von 
Curist1An Epvuarp Baumstrark. Erster band. Frankfurt 
A. M.: Heyder and Zimmer. London: Asher and Co. 


This will be found a contribution to Christian Apologetics, as useful 
as it is able. The writer eschews the tempting ‘high @ priori road,’ 
and sets himself to discharge his task by aid of the experimental or 
inductive method. Of course he starts with a definite purpose, and not 
merely as a haphazard inquirer. His work is apologetical, and is 
therefore written in defence of Christianity. The task he has to accom- 
plish, accordingly, is to prove from examination of the facts of expe- 
rience, that Christianity is ‘the absolute religion.’ This is done by an 
exhibition of the realities of life and nature, beginning from the lowest 
and going upward to the higher phases of existence. Man is considered 
in the threefold aspect of a spiritual, a personal, and a religious being. 
Under the first the various goog connected with force and matter, 
body and soul, and soul and spirit, are handled with succinctness and 
lucidity, the author proving by aclose examination of the facts presented 
to us that the Atheistic, Pantheistic, and Materialistic theories utterly 
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fail to account for these. The efforts of tle modern physiologist to 
identify man and the lower animals as to origin and essence, are handled 
with acuteness and force, and the teaching of experience is shown to point 
to creation by a personal God as the only satisfactory solution of the 
problem of existence. In considering man as a religious being, the exist- 
ence of distinctively human wants and feelings in the region of con- 
sciousness is shown to require a revelation. The possibility of a revelation 
is not discussed further than suffices to exhibit that God, as the Absolute, 
must have the power of self-limitation, so as to leaveroom for relative exis- 
tences dependent upon Him. The need for revelation on the part of such 
limited beings having been proved, the next step is to examine the 
religions that have existed in the world, to see whether tiey are sufficient 
to satisfy the necessities of man’s religious being. This concludes the 
first volume. In the second the author will show the adaptability of 
Christianity to meet all the requirements of our nature. It will be seen 
that there is a similarity of plan between the book before us and that of 
Mr. Baring Gould, published a few years ago. The German work, how- 
ever, is both more exhaustive and more systematic, while it is not 
deformed by the purely fanciful elements that compose so much of the 
volumes of the English writer. Of special value in the former are the 
criticisms of the leading Pantheistic schemes. Spinoza and Hegel are 
taken as the typical representatives of philosophical Pantheism. With 
much clearness and force the German author shows that the theories of 
these philosophers altogether fail to account for the realities they profess 
to interpret. Both Spinoza and Hegel leave the mystery of human 
individuality an unsolved and insoluble enigma. Their principles give no 
account of the fact of Egohood which is resolved into a phase or step in (it 
may be) an unending process. The criticism of a later philosopher, 
Hartmann, whose ‘ philosophy of unconsciousness’ is demonstrated to be 
equally defective with those of his predecessors, is not less damaging and 
incisive. Hartmann is acute and powerful in starting formidable objec- 
tions to Hegei, but his ‘unconsciousness’ is quite as unsatisfactory as 
either the substance of Spinoza or the absolute spirit of Hegel. The work 
before us deserves a wide circulation. The style, though sharing some 
of the defects common to German writers, is simple on the whole, and 
the thoughts of the author are expressed with clearness throughout. 


The Collected Writings of James Henley Hornwell, D.D., LL.D., 
late Professor of Theology in the Theological Seminary at 
Columbia, South Carolina. Edited by Joun B. Acer, D.D. 
2 vols. Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 


These two thick octavo volumes of upwards of 600 pages each, are an 
instalment of Dr. Hornwell’s collected works, which are to fill six similar 
volumes, four comprising theological works; and two miscellanea, consist- 
ing of metaphysical and political papers, sermons, addresses, &c. The 
first volume ccntains sixteen professional lectures on doctrinal theology, 
commencing with the Being of God, and treating of the constitution and 
sinof man. The second volume deals with the doctrines of Grace— 
especially with the Atonement of Christ—to which are appended seven 
discourses on Truth; two or three miscellaneous papers and reviews are 
also included. 

Dr. Hornwell is a Calvinistic theologian of the Sublapsarian school— 
a representative of what is known in America as the New England theo- 
logy. He holds to the dogma of imputation, ‘the iniquities of the 
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‘ sinner are taken from his own shoulders and all their burden is imposed 
‘upon Christ. The penalties of the law are met and satisfied by His 
‘ vicarious sufferings and His perfect obedience to the law of God being 
‘ imputed to the sinner as his own obedience, the sinner comes to be 
‘ regarded in the eye of God as a just man, a being who had never 
‘ offended.’ Respecting Predestination he says,‘ We have not only to 
‘encounter the violent, unmitigated opposition of Pelagians and Ar- 
‘ minians, but the no less unwarrantable excuses of the Supralapsarians 
‘and Hopkinsians. While the former explain the decrees of God in 
* such a way as to amount to a downright denial of their certainty and 
‘ sovereignty, the latter have pushed their inquiries with a censurable 
* boldness into the hidden things which belong only to the Lord, and in 
‘ their explanations of what is actually revealed have departed widely 
‘ from the simplicity of the Bible. The Westminster Confession of Faith 
* has happily avoided both these extremes.’ 

The personal and unchangeable election and reprobation set forth by 
the Confession is stoutly maintained; ‘Out of this race of guilty and 
‘ polluted sinners, thus justly condemned, God graciously and eternally 
‘elected some to life and happiness and glory, while he left the rest in 
* their state of wretchedness and ruin, and determined to inflict upon 
‘ them the punishment which they justly deserved.’ 

We simply state these views, we cannot here controvert or criticise 
them. Dr. Hornwell is an astute and fearless controvertist, and a hard, 
straightforward thinker, without either imagination or sentiment, and, 
assumes that all things pertaining to the Divine Being and man’s sin 
are to be settled by syllogisms. His system makes certain aspects of tlie 
Divine character so terrible that they cannot be true. 


The Perfect Life: in Twelve Discourses. By Wit11aM ELLery 
CuanninG, D.D. Edited from his manuscripts by his 
Nephew, Wittram Henry Cuanninc. Williams and 
Norgate. 


The twelve discourses are selected from the sermons preached by 
Dr. Channing during the last ten years of his life, and are arranged so 
as to form a kindof cycle of thought. The idea of the Perfect Life, 
the moral perfection of human character, as the supreme aim and con- 
summation of Christianity, runs through them all. Beginning with ‘the 
‘Religious Principle in Human Nature,’ Dr. Channing deals with the 
revelation of God in the universe and in humanity; the revelation of 
God as the Universal Father; as having a fatherly love for persons; as 
the object of trust; as the giver of life. Tie speaks of the true end of 
life; of the perfecting power of religion; of Jesus Christ as the 
brother, friend, and Saviour; of the essence of the Christian religion ; 
of perfect life as the end of Christianity ; and of the universal Church. 
The sermons are characterized by that mild fervour of spiritual 
theism which pervades Channing’s writings, stimulated somewhat by his 
virtually Arian notions about Christ, His place and moral power in our 
salvation. 

The discourses are perfectly unexceptional so far as they go. They 
are pervaded by a devout, amiable, Catholic feeling; but they are 
lambent as moonlight. They lack the vitalizing principle of sacrificial 
atonement as the fundamental means of the perfect life; which, what- 
ever may be said about its truthor philosophy, has been practically the 
mightiest force in the history of Christianity. The lack of this, more 
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than anything else, is the reason why the great influence which, thirty 
ears ago, the writings of Channing exercised, is apparently waning. 
His theology had no rvots, and became therefore a sentiment. 


Sermons Preached for the most part in Ireland. By Ricuarp 
Cueventx Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


These sermons are strictly pulpit ministrations of an ordinary and pas- 
toral character? ‘They are not, that is, essays, or charges, or academical 
prelections, or even special episcopal discourses. They are in conception 
and purpose such sermons as an ordinary pastor might preach in his 
regular ministrations. Miscellaneous in topic, practical in purpose, and 
simple in treatment, their excellency consists in the fresh, devout 
feeling which fills them, in their broad charities and spiritual discernment, 
and in the scholarly and semi-archaic touch which characterizes all Dr. 
Trench’s productions. ‘They have no very masterful grip of thought, or 
piercing insight of vision; but they are strong, sensible, and simple. 
‘We have read the greater part of them with both intellectual pleasure 
and religious edification. We wish, however, that clergymen would 
abandon the old conventional note of a sermon, ‘my brethren,’ and 
speak to men on religious topics with the formule of ordinary oratory. 
Much more is involved in this than mere taste; the more entirely 
preaching can be identified with the common life and experience of men 
the more effective it will be. Dr. Trench has but little of this conven- 
tionalism ; he could well afford to dispense with it. A discourse is not a 
sermon because the phrase, ‘my brethren’ is in it, nor is it less a 
sermon because it is omitted. 


The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus.. With a Translation and 
Commentary by J. Conincron, M.A. Edited by H. Nerriz- 
sHip, M.A. Clarendon Press Series. 


Mr. Conington possessed an iron industry which never abandoned a 
line of investigation before it was exhausted, or a difficulty before it was 
fathomed. Patient toil seems to have been with him a pastime. He had, 
moreover, in the present instance, so much sympathetic humour as to 
catch the force and flavour of his author’s manner, to give nerve and 
exactness to his translation, and a happy turn to all his comments. This 
was no easy task in the case of an author abounding in idiomatic 
expressions, terse obscurities, and abrupt transitions. The introductory 
lecture prefixed to this volume, presents, in a pleasant and comprehensive 
form, all that is known of the poet of Volaterrae. Mr. Conington removes 
him out of the category of the ‘great unknown’ by accepting as authentic 
the anonymous biography of Persius, now all but unanimously fixed on 
Valerius Probus. In this lecture the editor regards the Roman satirist 
as having imitated, in the construction of his satires, the subjects of 
Lucilius, the language of Horace, and the mechanism of the old comedy. 
A large amount of collateral information is conveyed in this essay, on 
the origin and development of the Roman drama, and on the character and 
influence of Stoicism. The editor’s enthusiasm has led him to draw too 
flattering a portrait of his poet, and to give too favourable an estimate of 
Roman satire as pote’ with its far greater ancestor, Greek comedy. 
In the text Mr. Conington has followed mainly the excellent edition of 
Otto Jahn, who did more for Persius than auy other editor since the 
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